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SXT.— Siikapi Plan of block H. 

^QtVX- —Fig?. 1 — IBp Torraootta head and gold and athr®" omameuta from Sirkap. 
XXVTL-^Figs* 1 — 10- Silvor nteiiJiila feom Sirkap, 

2L2L VllL— Figa, I—13* Miscellaneous tcnacottar copper and stone objects from Sukapn 
X I ■ —jff) Inscribed rock, Shahdaur, Agrur Valley* 

(b) InscnptEOii B, 8hahdaur, 

(o) Shahjahan Baoli, Mobm, Bohtak District, 

XXX-— (a) pBtttlipntra : Before excavation^ 1926-27 ; from norths 

(b) Patallpati^t Afto; excavation^ Rowing Haniyan palb^e below and 

later Gupta walla above; from north. 

(c) Pataliputra: Near view of Mauxyaa paliaado'i from sooth-west 

(d) Pataliputra; Mauiyau palleade, west to eastp as furthar excavated. 

XX JU * —Fataliputra; a. Lead ear ornament; b. and c. Pair of bone bangiea : d* 
Head of terracotta Serpant-godde^ \ e, Iicad anklet | / Inscribed pot; 
g. Portion of soapstone matrix (Gnpta); 4. Metal ha^-minor; ip Imp 
mlicfl glass seal; Dmin, showing wooden door jointed with iron 
strips; and Terracotta figurine in the round, with eadohe oxpandor 
in right ear. 

XXXll-^— [a) Poharpnr i 8ton- sculpture rapicsenting Balazmma killing Dhantikaaorav 

(b) Fahorpurt Stone scnlptEre showing Erisbna uprocting the two Aijuna 
treea. 


(c) Paharpur; Stone acidptiire represcntii^g Krishna and Rndba. 

(d) Pahurpur: Stone image of AgnL 

XXXlH^-^o) Faharpm : Stone sculpture showing Krishna and Balarams kOImg Chanura 
and Mnafatika. 

(b) Pabarpur; Stone sealptore representing the ofering of pokon to Siva. 

(o) Pabarpur: Stone image of Uaneaa, 

(d) and (e) Pabarpur : Selected terracotta plaques. \ 

^ XXXT Y*—In) Paharpiir; Stone sculptumi representing monkey carrying loads of utone. 

(b) Pahurpur: Te^rmcotta plaque lepreeeating flute player 

(c) Paharpur; Tenaoetta plaque representing Bodbkattva, 

(d) Bahawalpur State: Pattan Mnnara. View from sontb^west. 

XSXV.— (a) Cnmmadidurru: Gcneml view of ibe main stupa from north-east. 

(6) OummAcUduxTu - Belief No* L Muin Stupa. 
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— {<*) Granniiididurra : Belief S<». 11, M&ia Stup*. 

(6) Qimmuidkliuru : H«Uef Ke, 14, Mun Stupa. 

(e) Gammadidumi; Belief No*. IS and 16, Main Stupa. 

(rf) Oianmadidiimi: BeM Nu. 22. Main Stupa. 

SSXni.M<i) Na^aijunitoada ; Site Xo. 1. stowing bioken pilUis «i west side of stupa. 

(6) Nagaqimkandaj Site No. 1, showing whed^aped fomdatjon ol stupa, 
(ej Stwceaadaw Pagoda, Pagan. 

(d) Belie chamber, Khin-Ba’i Mound, Itmawja. 

XXXVIII.-(ol Gmnmadiduiru : HoUow gold bead necklace found in an earthaa pot 
(h) Pagan ; Hkingsiie temple, showing part of basement wall on west fa«. 

(c) Hmaw^a ; Silver gilt stupa from relic chamber In Etm-Ba’s mound. 

(d) Hmawaa ; Stone slab coveru^ relic chamber, Khin-Ba'a mound. 

Shwesandaw 

(e) Bronze image of Buddha from Pagan. 

(d) Teiracotta votive tablet from Pagan. 

(«) T*™ t.M .1 !,« nlic dumlK, of Ui. 8 h*e»iJ., P. (pJ. 

(fl B™^im.ge of BcdW»«v. tarn nJic dmlnber of tie SW«Md.p Pc^odo, 

(j) and (A) Pagan * A broaag lotu^. 

XL,-^o) Hmawza : ^-Ba's Mound. A terracotta plaque. 

(6) ^8wza ; Khin-Ba's Mound. A terracotta plique with a lotus plant, 

Ll TT ^ ® chamber. 

(d)H^^wzat Khm-Ba's Mound. A terracotta plaque showing a 

m H.J.™. Kto-B,'. Mo^i. i d™.p.u fo.„d in ft. rf. ft..., 
W a,.rf A i. ^ ^ 

(d) Hmawza ; faitn.-Ba’a Mound. Emaces of Buibriia nt u -i_ 

found in the relic chamber. ^ 

(e) Hmawza; Khin-Ba'a Mound A silvFt irna/n. r n tjl 

chamber, S® ® Buddha found is the relto 

XLU.— Hmawza ; Khio-Ba'a Monn.? • « * ...j 

Casket with smaller silver ' casket inside tablete; d. 

some set with precious stenn; e and f Snnbolfo^^ *^ ^tlg>p 

manuscript; t, Silver casket. i ff and A, Gold 

5XlII.^(i) Tara, from Guneri. Bihar. 

fh) ITma^Mahesvata. from Bihar. 

w •Wt.d., f,.m iii„. 

C ta-Uo. mcwatim, of vwuw, fron r..„i 

[e) Gamds capital, from Bengal, 

(/I If^tHuan at toilet, from Puri, Orisaa. 

(g) Seated Fwhnu with two arms, probably from Koaarat, Orissa. 
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XLrv.—/—r. Cbias. 

8. A votive stupa from Tibet. 

9, Brass utensUs from Paridput, Bengal. 
XLV.—e, bf c aud d. Scenes frora the Shabnamat 

XLVI,—(ff) Portrait of Fairukhfal. 

(b) An illustration ftom Mukhtamama. 

(e) Dohad Dist.; Pancih ^ M mls t Images of 
Saradat Sidlwai. 
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(dy Oovaidhana-dhata Eiishiia, from a MtdunuDadaa oametery at Ai 
ares City, 

XLVH,—(a) Portrait of Raja Hindu Rao, 

(i) Dubar of Akbat IT. 

(e) Silk embroidered carpet, 

(d) and fs) Gold enamelled Pendant, obverse and Kveisa, 

Inscribed secular relief of the GandliaiB School, Pealiawai Hm 
(6} Unidentified Qneco-Boddhist relief, Peshawar liluseum. ^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

in the introduction to the fiist Annuel Beport thet, os head of the then 
nenlT conatituted Aichnologicol Depertroenl, I published m IMn. I eudee- 
TOUi^ to explain what the aim of my Department would be in tigar 

rival claims of conservation, exploration and . ^ach 

of thero eubjects. I «ud. w». to be regarded mi co-equal with 

to have a racognieed place in the otBcial programme and as . 

possible of any fnmls that might bo available. This was the 

tion at whkh we were then aimmg and which we have hep ^ . 

view for the last 2.? years. It roust bo confessed, however, that up o _ 

present it has been little more than a counsel of perfection; oc ™ P™ ^ 

L snnia allotted to archnolog}' have been so pitifully snutU and the cl. i^ 

of conaervotion so many and so insistent, that it has not ccii p^i J 

mote than ten per cent, of our funds to the exploration ol buned riniains. As 

a fact the amount spent annually under this head during the Inst quarter 

of a century ha. never reached s* much as a lakh and has generally b^n 

abont onelfth of that sum. Such a meagre provision divided among all the 

Provineos ol Didia and Burma has. needless to ray, been w-oelully me eq«a ^ 

At the same time it has been out of the question to augment it 

of the stamiing monuments of the country, whose safety is admiltM lt 

pa^iurnt imptrtmice. mid there has been nothing fo, -t. 

Lt patieutlv in the hope that iflore liberal provimon would odc claj be o 
tamaldo. rhinks, in the m^ to tho widespread interest 
recent discoveries at Mohenjo-dnro and Harappa, s ope ^ 

fulfilled, and. as a provisional measHre, a sum of two an a • ^ 

rn^m haa now bee. nllottoi for exploration; mid, in order ro provKie tbe sra« 

required for the new campaign, sanction hes also been aeeor ^r'^^^tlree 

ot^eoveral extra posts (to he paid for out of the new allotment), er., for ^ree 
Lbrant Snperintendrnts end one Deputy Director General for hxplorafot. 
The immedinto results of this more bbernl policy are rat forth in “ 

this report* ami were graphically illustrated “ “ ^ 

finds, m rather of representative epecimens of the minor 
among them, which tho Department held in Simla m September, IP.-. 

Blanding among these discoveries Itom on P““. “ , i 

those made at JlohenjmUaro. Harappa, Nol and voirous other sites of the thal 
rohtlii Age in Northern Bnluchislan. nil of which help to throw hnh.r h^ 
on the nLly cevonled civilisation of the Indue ea well as on the oftn. 
exisring between it and the already known onltures ol the same ‘S' “ 
^Lraepia, Perai. and Mesopotamia. Besides the ptommonal »ccoun“ »' 

IZ ex^lorationa turnished by the several ™ Kam 'hM T E 

by Sir Anrcl Stein, Mr. H. nargroaves. Bar Bahadur Days Kan, eabni. Mr. L. 









Itfnckay and Mr. M* S. Vats, I have thou^t it well to include in tluB report a 
Buramaiy of the general condnaiom at which we have arrived regarding the 
character and extent oi the Indus dvilkation, so as to give the reader a more 
comprehensive, albeit a very eketchy, idea of the probJeimi in front of ub, aince 
some time must neeessariiy elapse before the special voliunes relating to these 

excavations, which are now in course of preparation, can be issued to the 
public. 

Besides enabling us to embark on a wider and more svstematio campaign 
^ong these pre-historic temaiiis in the west, the increased grant has also made 
It possible to extend the scope of our work among the later historic sites 
throughout India and Burma and to unearth a wealth of archmological trea¬ 
sures, whi^i have more than amply repaid Government for its expenditure. 
From the excavations at. Taxila has come a unique hoard of silver pUte and 
gold and Silver jewellery of the Scjlho-Parthian age. the value of which is 
enhanced by the fact that all the piec^ were found together in one spot 
and that a number of them bear short records in KharoshtH giving the name 

mon!'Lr“7 Tl m^^ral Buddhist 

ZreaZZ ^ smguJaily beautiful collection of bronxe 

pp images as well as many other instnittive objects, and in the same 
neighbourhood a iiiLmher of new and interesting facts have been revealed 

r M—r-: -f r “ 

Buddhist and partly Brahmanical in character whirTi^ i F 
nud. .. Naland.., to„ .dtn=» the 

exerting on Buddliism during the HfeiUn-vd Age^ in tlic Madr« M 
t»o important gtoupe of Buddhert l,„Udir,^ ^.d-‘rj (i5wri“D’ 

have been partly unearthed at Gumroadiilurru and' \ 1 

other things found to comprise n fine series of relief* tT ^ 

School—the most attractive of all the Schools of 

m, weU ta tav.ta1 „c.<.«u of «c*p«„4t4rt,4“t/eL t 

(Siikshetra) in Burma, the untouched relic chambeTo^ ^ 

the Oth or Tth century A.D. proved a veritahlA a k * ^tupa of 

among the medley of objects found in it being sTv^raU^ 

gilt (one bearing inscriptions in mixed P\ti ani t* v\ a>lver or silver 

images of gold and sdfer, a man^cL n l 

from the Pali scriptures fintret tmer^ ^aves engraved with extracts 

cotta rehefs and 

precious or semt-prcci<m» stones. ^ a variety of beads tmd 

ground during the past of antiquities thus reclairued from the 

of paramount importanrV to the fnto^or^alV 

. taf« .c tto c„tarl„„ „f „to«.„ 
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to be allowed ur not to co-operate witb Government in the t^isk of excavation, 
and if ao whether Government is to take power Icgiaktion to control^ their 
operations' At present the position ia this :-ln the Ancient Momimeiits Pte- 
fietvation let there ia a Section (20) which empowers Local Governments to 
restrict or regulate excavationa, but only for the purpose of protecting or 
preserving an ancient monument. In other words, it enables them to control 
operations, snch as those of mining or quan^'big, wMeh are likely to be a 
menace to the safety of a standing nionuinent, but it does not permit them to 
interfere with excavations undertaken for purposes of arch^logical research. 
Provided, therefore, that the safety of a standing monument ls not im^rdlod, 
the owner of an ancient site may ext:avftto it and dispose of his finds in whatever 
wav he pleases, the only re.strictions on him being those imp«.wd by the pro¬ 
visions of the Treasure Trove Act of 1S78. In order to rymedy tht. defect 
in the Ancient Monuments’ Act and to enable Government to exercise adequate 
supervision over the operations oi private excavators. 1 have recently proposed 
the adoption of two amendmeots to this Act: the first designed to extend the 
definith.n of “ancient monuments” so as to indiide sites where remams ol 
nntiqmties am buried or are believed to be buried: and the second to empower 
the Governor General m Council to make rules for the control of archeological 
excavations as well as for the disposal of the finds. The rules which T have 
recominenilcd for adoption in India, are generally similar to those that have 
been tried for many years past in Egypt, Palestine and Meso|>otemm and 
found to work eminently well in those coimtries. They prescribe the conditions 
on which permits to di- will he grante<l and the manner in which antiquities 
discovered by the concessionaires wiU be disposed of. The rnte.s relating to 
the latter subject are of special interest. Their purpose is to ensure that such 
obiects as are of national importance, .shall be reserved for the btate; and that 
the remainder shall be equally divided between the finder and the By 

“obiects of national importance” are meant tlKVse objacte which, m view of 
their unique or rare character, or in virtue of their histenc, religious or othCT 
associationa. nmv rightly be regarded as national heir-loo^, 
obieote would be classed, for example, the edict pillars of Asoka, hi stenc statues- 
cult images or sculptures pertaining to stam^ng monuments, which there are 
obviously strong reasons for reUimng m the country of their origin. ^ 
oth« W. they would not include »ueh ohjeete a. atms. utenerte .mplement. 
or pecsonal omuments, unless these happened to he mveated with a unuiuo 

value for Tadin, _ , 

S Now it ia by no means unlikely that the rules proposed above may ^ve 

ifee to some controversy ; for it is impossible to blink the fact that there is a 
Widemble weight of opinion in this coimtry which is opposed to the gmnting 
of concessions in any shape or form to outside agencies. T ose w o o 
opinion contend that whatever antiquities are unearthed in In ^ ® * 

ail indefeasible right to the country, and mighn to be retained m the na lona 
Museums; and tliat, if private mdividuals or societies desire to G.xrav&te, -hey 
•niiist do 80 on condition that they receive no share whatever of the spoils. 





than they are 

pleie tile taak o^exMrafen’V' *“* ** tntlerttti^e and com- 

-*h andt„lTl:*^U‘Tn ^ tt t! 7“'" "f' 

-rah:^»" r-- 

niter"™; ia"nnta7 7'“'“ «tfa eonntry 

glohe are Xre to he lonnd ZT Z ‘°r“^‘ “. “ «< “t' 

area «1 equal entent. Turn, where onZZm tu 7™"* “t" an 

deaert er the ao™, their ;un.h;; TleS Lti u^“^r « 

eitouple. In our eflorta to follow up the' Indl cnJt^ “ °" 

recently been carrying out a rapid Ll nereiwarilT !n.nerfi!“i 

nntulwr of hitherto unexplored eitea in the ncuth TudZ^t, ZT 1 " 

As B result of these reconaaissaneea, which were conductml witK i 

energy by Sir Anrel Stein, we have added mote than ZtZ 

Cl tliffe sites are rektivelv snmll «nf1 w* ^iiLuutiuc Ago. Sum© 

a few tuonthe; othera are'eittenaito hurial g,o'uZZ“e„r;;f'“ 

Inwua. and. like Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, each „f ^el *"1^7 

decadea to explore. At preeeut. (he Axchwological 11ep„rZ7 h 

money nor staff to spare for this wort in Baliirhmti .f i / ^ 

that we eouhl equip an expedition for thia particnlur area ’at a cZ^f °“"7”n 

a iokh a year, there is enough work there to last ua f.w .1 

Ai fire, tiphr, this may peflape .notnZ exl; 

for a lucmint, what the excavation of these anclnt coiisidor, 

them consist of (he reins of city on city, often five or J I 
no or 60 fee, helew the entire of tieZounT XZ """ 
nrcemarily he done methodically and IhoionehlT Ztntnw f' 

«ich sites, every couple of acres that are cleared to ih 

m the difficult conditions as to laLour and clmint involve, 

a whole eeaeon*. wotk. Itne, i, a aZ ia no tie trZZ “ - 

it is likely to take a century to explore. au *(W o s.. ixtem^ 

TV hat is true of Baluchistan, is equally tree of the reM H 1 ^ 

Lmpire. In every Province there are hundreds oi h^erL: ' . “ M 

suppose that a quarter of them are even known to ,l 1 i 

to delve in order to discover remains of aniiquaiian value r ’ 

prelustoric, others of the histcrie period, .-roL are So ' 

or Jam and othere iluslim. But each and all of them 
the greatest interest j and taken collectively they con«ff^^‘ 
inexhaustibic wealth for archa^oiouy. So far if - ^ of almoat 

Department is concerned, it is unlikelr that it will'^ 

... ..s ui-rEirz', 







aad meanwhile there are manj- of these sites that must ineritably he deetloyed 

by increasing irrigation and other causes, . - i 

Sow I do not snggest that It would be worth-while tor the Alchaolopcal 
Department to attempt the eubanative eicavation of aU these enoient Sltee. 
lu my view, it eertainly would not. For, even if the lerf^ anma of money 
required for tide task eoold be found, the enpendituie svould only be jnatiJed 
up to a eertoin point. I do maintain, however, that w,ti sneh a Umdlees held 
before ne, it is whoUy to the edvantege of Indie to encourage outside agenCKB 
whether Indian or foreign, to participate in the taak oi eaploretion. w leo 
the same time taking every precaution to safeguard the retereste of acienee. 
And lest it be supposed that tho offer of a share of the finds to a concessiOMire 
ia snperfiiiouB. that, in other words, private encavetore may be 
come forward without any sneh indneereent, it may be stated 
in other eountriee bee ahown that not only is some such redncereent indrepena 
able, but that, unlere the rule reletbg to LI is admmislered re a liberal apin , 
private eacavetore will quickly withdraw their help. The reason for to 
that the majority of such eicavatoia are dependent for their fure “ P 
eubreriptione, and, unless there ie a tmigible return to show to sb.tdd 

they cannot hope to go on securing the requiaite financial support. Sho 
no offer, therefore, be made of a share in the apoile. it may confi y 
predinted that the promises of private eoreperation in to work which we have 

already received, will fail to tnaterialize. 

In Mesopotereia, Egypt and in the Near Eaat genereffy the 
non-official help in the task of exoavation have been atnkmgly emo i 
in the rich coUeotions that have accrued through ita means to ' 
Mrereures and in the powerful etirenlu* that it has imparted to 
oartlv due to tho pteaenee of numerous Western savante eollaborating togeto 
re the spot, partly to the world-wide interest in the enbjeot winch the collec¬ 
tions of'^.ntiquities brought together in the Miieeums of Europe and Amra" 
hav“ been n^inly responsible for creating, Were it not for toe ^ol« 
tl' teinArlcabla progreas niado in Egyptian, Babylonian, ' , , i 

rinln woVlmve been impossible. My hope is that with the ^opto 

of a like aysto in regard to private excavations in India, the sanre good results 

”‘"Al°"^diticnel argument in favour of pennittiug outside m« to 
acquire ui this manner rcpiesentetive eollectione of Indian an iqm les, 
JheTade in theso antiquities, which for some time past has been steedffy 
incpiivaitig, is likely thereby to be substantially reduced. For, so long as t. 
mrls am prohibited from procuring antiquities by authunsed excavato 
lone will they continue to purchase them from dealers, and w ong 

he resorted t^ by the latter, to dttnment of 

the sites excavated sad the irretrievable less of scientific data. 

JOHN MARSHALL. 
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SECTION I.—CONSERVATION. 


UNITED PROVINCES; MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH 

MONUMENTS. 

By Khan Sahib Maufvi Hafar Hasan. 

JN pniOTance of the scheme introduced in the year 1925 and discuased in last 
year a report, the conservation and maintenance of central monuments in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh was carried out depart.iuent-ally with 

the exception of the installation of an engine and pumping plant at Sieakdra_ 

a work which demanded special mechanical knowledge. The estimate for tliis 
work originally amounted to Rs. 20,230 but was subsequently raised to Rs. 25,39ft 
including the agency charges, which were increased from 19 to 24 p. c. The 
revised estimate was sanctioned hy the Director General, who agreed to pay 
the balance of Ra, 5,165, but in .lanuary 1027 the Public Works Department 
expressed their inability to execute the work before the end of the financial 
year, and suggested the withdrawal of the allotment. At the instance of the 
Indian Stores Department, who were consulted in the matter, it has now been 
decided to place the contract in the hands of Messrs. Worthington Simpson 
and Co. of Calcutta, whose tender for the supply and erection of the pumping 
plant, with an engine of 32 B. H, P., amounted to Rs, 15,391. Taking into 
account the freight, and other petty expenses, the total cost of the work is 
not expected to be more than Rs, 16,000 and it is hoped that it will be com' 
pletcil by October, 1927. On their demand a aura of Rs, 1,400 had te he 
paid to the Public Works Deportment for framing an estimate and railing for 
tenders, and this was the only expenditure meurred on the work during the 
year under notice. 

On conservation works generally in the United Provinces the total amount 
expended during the year was Rs, 1,47,673, of which a sum of Rg. 51,184 was 
spent on fecial repairs, Rs. 49,205 on annual repairs and maintenance, and 
the balance of Rs. 47,284 on the upkeep of archmological gardens. Conse' 
quent on the greater part of the grant for special repairs being set apart for 
the installation of an engine and pumping plant at Sikandra, only a few works 
of a special nature could be undertaken. Most important of them was the 
conservation of rnMAnu-n-DAunA'a tomb at Agra. This undertakmg, which is 
to coat in all Rs. 46,616, has been in progruaa since the ycai I925'26. During 
the year under notice a sum of Rs. 9,000 was odginally allotted for it. tiubfle- 
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COKSEBVATIOJT—CXITED PI10\TSCES. 


qttently, however, supplementary grants of Es. 10,000 and Es. 5,000 were 
made in the month of Tebman* 1927, and thanks to Uie energetic and efficient 
Bnpervision of Babu Mnrari Lai Arora, work to tlie full amount of the allotment 
of Es. 24,000 was completed before the end of the financial year, the chief 
items executed being the paving of the fioor of the south and the river side 
pavilions and the restoration of tie causeways and water channels on the 
north, sonth and west. In the course of these (operations a tank was brought 
to light in front of the river side pavdion (PI. I, which appears to have 

sensed as a reservoir to feed the tanks in the ground storey of the river side 
pavilion. 

Minor works carrietl out at the tomb op I-mrAnu-n-DAtn^A under the head 
of annual repairs were the restoration of the roof of the gaumth, which fell 
down durmg the rains, and the provision of teak wood doors of Mughal design 
for the compartments on either aide of the entrance gate. The fractured 
marble jamb of the west arch of the shrine wns also repaired, and the mi.H.Hing 
chhajja .“slabs of the south-east thhuiri were replaced by new ones. 

At the Agra Fobt the pavdng of the courtyard of the AKUAiti Mahal 
WAS contmmd and an area 124' by 22' was finished during the year -under 
notice. Sunilarly the efi^butta, in front of the Hindu temple, 'was paved 
with stone flags. The missing chhajjtt Frt;on<}s of the chhatris at the south-east 
imd south-west eomere of the Mem Masjid were replaced by new ones, while 
the decayed facing stones and tiasas on the south of the ^me buildbg and 
m the northern court of the Jahaxgeri Mahal were renewed. Extensivo 
underpinning and pointing were done to the wall enclosing the Diwan-i-4m 

compound on the west, and the sito of the Salimcahh was cleared of debris 
and made tidy. 

At the Taj Mahal, the chief measures of couservation wore the replace- 
ment of missing cAioyas and decayed facing gtonoa, ja$ie and brackets at the 
€hhairis to the north of the Jawah and the Mosque, the entrance gate and 
the dalam of the forecourt. liepairs were also carried out to the attached 
Khawaspura building now nsed as a nursery, where some five decayed stone 
piUare were replaced by new ones. The work entailed a heai^ mmenditure 
on scafioldmg far propping up the superstructure. 

At tkt Tatbpu,, at Agta, tkt aorU.a™ roiupartaent was paved 

With Bfcotic slabe m the form of similar to th® ongimi Ttfi 

dilapidate aivb of tie PaoiEi Katju gateway wa. rebuilt, wiuie the roof 
oi the D^-. OATH was mad. watertight by relaying it with lime conerete 

;?eeT ed T T'’ , a”™’"’’- '«11» *«« under: 

pumed and tt. modern tadWa huts atanrling near it were removed and the 

mte made taly. At the tomb oy Fmot Kuax. the miasing Mu,Jja slaha 

round the mam do™ were replaeed by new „n«,. while th> holes in eo,^ 

pound wsdl w«re filled up uitb hkhauri bricks in lime com 

. rt‘ ‘’H "upplied 

^ijm wT^^i o'"' ™ ^ 

pillars a restored. The portion of the raflmg damaged by pieme parties* 



3 COXKEEV'ATlOX^tJNlTllD PBOV'ISCE^^ 

tte ^mah. Bepam „era alao ailactad to tha neighhouiine liundinra t* 

®™«iD anj Zohb* Baob Kiosk ™ the river side’ 
where . cooeideieble amoent of pomtiog and underpinning had to bo done' 

At ffll^uvoVs Mosoon at Kaehlpnni the floor of the eentral compartment 

ZnZ f T “ » dilnpidated etote. and 

propi^ls for special repairs to it are now under consideration. 

wall' which Cemetebt at Agra, a portion of the compound 

^ wbch was out of plurah, was dismantled and rebuilt. At the same time 

r^'l l“<J-«™es reset. The 

^NS OATE slso receive attention, and neeessarj repaim such m, flUinp up 

holes and open joints m the walls, nmking good broken plaster, etc, weii 

out to therm At the DffAKnr-Ka-MalLiu stone steps were provided 
to ^ve access to the buirding, ^ 

Tlie chief work eaeentirf at SiKAHnnA was the conaolidation and leveilinw 
of the forecourt of the tom), of tho Emperor .Akbar. A space in front of the 
mam entranre had been metalled laal year in connection with the project of 

Co^uently a sopp omentay estimate was framed for the e.TOnsioi. of the 
metaUed space and this estimate also included the remoral of the unsightlv 
^nnds of esrth mside the walled eneiosoxs of the tomb. Owing to a redni^ 
ton la rates and ludicions supervision, the work was completed at a cost of 

Zeuted”""™' ” “““ ‘-O’* - 

A ^rt wm, aUo made with the tssk of laying a stone floor in the arcades 
enrroanding the^ mam riirme of Akbar'a tomb, An asrimate for the proieTt 
amounting to Ra 19,300 had been prepared and sanotioued in the pLZ 

b "f T /“"t* ™ P™™™ “ oo'JI'J be nade in the conser,.a- 

on udge . owards the end of the year, however, a aum of Rs. 3,000 

became avml.l.I.. and was utilissd in purchasing atone to be made ose of Z 
y«ir. pother usefnl work undertaken at .Ikbar's tomb waa the repair of 
e southern end of the nimci causeway on the north, where the dfclodged 
^ving stones were i^t, and the flight of steps, cascade and taii on the Lt 
Mde were rebuilt. At the entrance gateway of the tomb the two niiiwine 

To"“,T "-ood <ioo.s of Mughal patt™ 

was fixed to one of the doorwaj-a on the ground fioor, 

.4t Ma^'s tosib live decayed brackets together with iJie chhofit alabe 

supported by ‘bem were replaced by new ones, while at the Kast/Haiul 

the floor of the compartment at the sonth-aat corner wm, relaid with lime 

conereto. Other bidding, which reeeiv«l attention in this neighbourhood 

were the Oonn-^-lAL, Ituau. Kaa-Vs to, re Ann nocua, and tb Tons oi 

Sadkj KaA.v and bAUAMT KtiA.v, where necoasary mcasurea were undertaken 
to preserve and keep tbeiii neat end tidv. 
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COXSKRVATION—TTNIIED PEOVESCES, 

The works carried out at Fathpur Sikbi were again in tke nature of 
annual repairs, the most important of them being the rebuilding of a seetiou 
of the city wall which suddenly fell down uear the Agba gate (Pi. I, « and i). 
Improvements were also effected to the Rang- Mahal, the reputed hirth-pSace 
of the Emperor Jahangir, by relaying its courtyard with stone slabs and erect¬ 
ing a retaining wall against the ruined housca to the east of the approach 
which has lately l>een conatnieted. Similarly, the area adjoinitig the Buland 

Dabwaza to the west was tidied up by resetting tlie old pavement slabs at 

the jhttma and pitching the eloping plots of hadu-Jia ground with rubble stones 
to prevent the growth of jungle. A start was made with the construction 
of a paved pathway to the Samosa Mahal which lies isokted to the west of 
the palace precincts. During the year under review a length of some 250 
feet was completed, and the rest will be done next year. Patch repairs were 
also effected to the terraced door of the courtj'ard of the Cajsel Stable, and 
a pair of teak wood doors of Mughal design was provided for the so-called 
kitchen near M.ahiam's house. At Jddh Baik palace the roof of certain 
compartments to the south was lelaid with lime conorete, and their back wall 
replastered, while a passage to the /iuuimnw in tbe same block was paved with 
stone slabs. At BniBALk stable a decayed stone pillar with its capital and 
brackets was dismantled and replaced by a new one. The work of renewing 
the decayed pillars belonging to this building has been in progress for several 
years, and there now remain only a few more to be dealt with. Steps were 
abao taken to remetal the roads inside the archceologieal area at Fathpur Sikri, 
and stone ballast was collected, but ou account of scarcity of water on the 
ridge, the consolidation work hud to be postpone until the mina nest year. 
At RasolftiB) some two miles from Fathpur Sikri, the floor of the tomb oe 

Ska] EH Lbrahim was relaid with stone slabs. A pair of wooden doors of 

Mughal pattern had been to this building in the previous year', and the 

recent paving of its floor has greatly improved its appearance. 

At the Jagner Port the clearance of earth and d6brk, continued from 
the preceding year, wtis brought to completion and the buildings contained 
liierein were mnde tidy. The earth and rubbish were thrown down the hill, 
while the serviceable stones were stacked for use in future repairs within the 
Fort. The dearance operations in the forecourt before the main entrance gate 
to the north brought to light a series of underground celk, locally called a 
hfidk^ and believed to have been used as dungeons. (PI. I, d.) 

A atalrc4ise opens at the south-west comer of the dungeon, but it is filled 
up uith debris, and it is not yet possible to say where it leads to. It is pro¬ 
posed to clear tbk staircase next year and undertake measures for the cozwer- 
vation of the dungeon. 

Necessary repairs were carried out to the Kos Minarb in the Agra and 
Muttra dlatricte; namely, to four on the Agra-Fathpur Sikri road, and fourteen 
on the Agra-Delhi road. These wu'mir^ w’bich take the form of conical pillara 
varying in height from 22 to 3S feet, were set up by the Mughals as milestones 
along the old roads. The distance between them however is not unifomi; 
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but vuriea from 2 miUs 3 furloiw to 2 miles 6 furlong. There is > refeteuco 
to the* mieure ii. the follorring paemge in the Emperor Jehaogirs <iuiiy;- 




jo hiiJl ^t}j" ^ ^.jl 


St\ 


jl) .Bil.j Iri-f ■!?>>/ 

( I ) eiieiJj J y 


rLdUtJ J jilj 


“Before this, eoconiing to order, trees were plented on both rides (of the 
road) from the capital of Agra to the river Attook. end avenues arranged, and 
eirailarly from Agra to Bengal. Non- ) ordered that from Agra to Lahore 
pillars should be erected at every Woh to mark (the distaue^, am ue a 
Laid be dug all along at distances of 3 Hfoh,. so that the wayfaremj^ht 
make their journeys conveniently and comfortably without hearmg the trouble 
of thitst iinti heat of the buh.'’ 

At Shah Pik’s tomb at Mekrtjt some bad fmctiu^A m the red saijclfitone 
facinE of the northern ivall wei-c cut out and rcpatred by the insertion of rect- 
anvuhtr feee mooes. A miselng carved stone jamb in the arched recess at 
the' north-west comet of the same hnilding was repairerl by a new one and a 
broken brick wall of the graveyard to the south was rebudt. At Ann 

mai>‘s tomb a decayed bracket ftt the southern entrance was renewed while 
open joints in the'plinth towards the east were treated with lecesfled lime 

^^"tt^TAPPAise in the .yigarh district, the gateway to the fort was found 
to be in a verv nrecariaus condition, the roof of the compRrtmcnta of tlie {iroiu^ 
Btoxev having ^entirely collapsed, while the main upper rwf had most Oa its 
aean^gs crackeil and broken. eatimute for rebuilding the npper roo 

and removing the lower one waa framed in the year 19iM, hut or o^ 

ftmds the work could not be undertaken tdl the year 

ww noeomplished et n cost oi Rs. 90! ngninst an estimnle of Rs. 97.. The 
aatewav ifl an inaignifleftnt structure which once constitute! the entra ^e 
: mud forties now in ruina. It is related that the fortress belonged to the 
Begam Samru, to whom the of Tappal was asaigned about the end 

of the I8th century. This remarkable woman played an importan par 
the history of Delhi dumg the later Mughal rule. She was the daughter of 
ft Muhaminadan of the Meerut district and her real name ^ Zebii-n-iSisa 
At the early ace of sk she lost her father and on account of ill-t^tment at 

hmuU of hm srep-brothe, bed to leave her fether’s Imu* 

1„ 1767 she attracted the attention of n Enrepean adventniK, Walto K«- 
hardt. to whom she wee married. After the death of her hneband m 1778 
.he succeeded to hi. j-gir at Sardhans, which she man^d nd.^ ™d 
contiueed to retain in her possessiim until her death m the year 1836. - — 

^ (») T w«sL t.Jia*iiaj8fj. Eerfiiin t**t. pri&tcil it AligUfi 0i tSM. p. 2lT. 
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rahraced Catholic faith and m hor »al for her „e„ relWon boilt 

. I^ao Catholic Church at Sardhaua. whar. aha aaa buried ^ 

naJr‘^T!‘ >” the Fort, 

“ r .7rs 

five. A oietallerl road parses over it ^k'd T" aoiithem of 

flimaountiug the piers on eitliet side "a strLT'^f^ pa^apets with kiosks 
a etone )ioa whick occupies a x„a«nn ^ f«Atnre op tlie bland b 

shops OR the north, sonth and east On ^“J'^oi^idcd hy a series of 

th. Lbn, b a .os,ue .hich is stih used ^ ^ opposite 

tions on the bridge, it was wnatnidred bv Munim Kh ‘ ^ inscnp- 

aa^.«u 0, ShaDd. Kita.u^.IKu', dariu, th. 

-d ^ r -n 

forral to u.a Muuicipal Boaul at audT^cS!,"^ 

who were to repair and reaJbe rents fmm them. Thi'** ^dividnais 

^ful in aa™* th. aatWa^t!^‘“S"'"*' "5°“**' 

kiosks as siiops, with their unsightly aliades «T,d ^ 

much from the pictureaqueness of the bridge, and at^n detracted 

posfinhle BO long na tJiey were in private ' * ^ptoveniienta were 

them. Hair value in 1924 uaa estimated bv”tho P '^“ded to aojuire 

at Es, ia,M0 hut for want of reiiuaite fund. Ll also "forth'”'*’ 

Municipal Board, Jaunpui. objected to the vniZina •. ' 

to aeqnire them. Dnring the year „™ T” “ ’«» ““I® posrible 

leaa nUotted for the purchase If s Mori,. “ "im of Ea. 1.700 

the idM of purchaaing these iiat and acqSr the ?*”»•« “dividuala with 
aa fnnds permitted. Thnnha, however to tbT^ ^ “dopB 

^qbnl Humtin, C.LIi.. the Collector of JaMp^°'^„ ,1“*" f*'’"'” ^ 
to ^pt the eompenaation proposed hy the ftiblio WoiTn''”^ 
to the ^itjun that the price of aU the ehopa and L^t 'D'^rtment, subject 
^onhl be paid m a lump sum. This condition w.. longing to iheni 

^;:“tLntt2rt*i;e''L'" 

aMrta^rrrth^d:^;^^^^^^^ - nt the out- 

a wire fanciug erected about the buildirm to T “d 

prevent the neighhonring viUegem from ^ the "^f-i *" and 

F- A, tba tome rim, the old building ^ STte^y 
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of ilie fort was pjcovidod with doors in order to utilize it for the office of 
the Btib-Ovcnscer stationed at Jaimpur, At the tomb of Hilui Firok r 
broken pillar of the wire fencing ^vng rebuilt, and the holes in the walla 
nnderpinnefl with hkhauri bricks, while at the Atala MOSQt'E and the Jami 
IVIasjio the roofs were made watertight by ffiling up the cracks with cement 
mortar. 

Certain special repairs were also carried out last year at OAUitAT's tdmr 
at Mehnagar, but the estimate for them had btien framed long liefore and 

omitted many items w'hich will have to be taken up inter. During the year 

under review u flight of steps giving access to the monument was rebuilt, aiul 

patches on the terrace where water could percolate through, w'erc relaid with 

lime concrete. The basement chambers also are still in need of attention, 
and it is prupoaed to repair them gradually out of the annual repair grant. 
At Iftikilar Khan’s tomb at Chunar the ominous crack which appeared, some 

time ago at the south-west comer of its entnince gate, was filler] up, and a 

few missing ckkajja, slabs of the balcony were replaced by new ones. At 
Ben ARES a portion of the floor of Apraxgzee’s Moscjt’E, alwj known as Dharara 
Marjtii, was relaid with stone pavement, and the fmlal of its southern dome 
set right. The repairs to the tomb of L*al Kbax in the same locality were 
also taken in hand. Tt was cleared and made tidy and u stone jali screen 
was fixed to one of its openings. A few other openings closed with kadicha 
mfillings require the same treatment, which is to he undertaken next year. 

At Ablaharau the roof of the tombs op Khc’sro and his mother wore made 

watertight, and ml wood doors of Mughal pattern were fixed to the upper 
storey of the southern gateway to the KHtSHO Bagh, to make it suitable for 
the ofEce of the Consenration Assistant. 

At Lucknow a gang of four Itankatis \ras successfully employed to visit 
the archinologiciii buildings in rotation and keep them neat and tidy. .4t 
the Naban Mahal the ruined compound wall to the cast was rehiiilt with 
iakhauri bricks to keep out cattle, and the tw'o decayed stone brackets at the 
neighhouring building, known as Chabar Koasiba, were replaced with new 
ones. At the Residency two pairs of wooden gates, of a suitable design, 
were provided for the entrance to the compound in order to prevent the ingress 
of stray cattle, and the walls of the ruined buildings at the same spot were 
treated with lime pointing. Repairs were also executed to the roofs of the 
Alam Baoh house and the Sikanbar Bagu botedings, where the decayed sal 
wood scantlings were tenewetl iind the broken patches above were rehud with 
lime concrete and made watertight. In the central hall of the Alain Bagh 
house two wooden beams were found cracked, but as their replacement would 
have involved a considerable expense they were strutted with tie rods. 

The c<HiservatJon of the tomb of ^’awab DfLER Khan at Shahabaxi 
started in the previous year, was completed, the chief item executed during 
the year under notice being the dlsmaiit.ling and rebuilding of the shattered 
masonry of the western face of the bnitding. At Kalpi, repair^ were con- 
tinned to the Chaurasi Gumbad, where the cracks in the fragmeulary central 
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Aaiooi} tile menr othe,T ^ ““ Mmpouod. 

»lsa™,«. mm, up cJwaTr:tinlt, 

tioMd the foUera,g;_ “wuted, may be men- 

- .iu .hetriet ef 

L'“ 

Fifty protection notice boards of tLe atanciard d.v 
and 41 of theac were fixed to monnnt T * were purchaMd, 

--ning 0 ,, p,, .p am veT T- f '' - 

boards graduaUy at aU the mo^moenta nn ^odee 

public against doing any damage to them. P^^toction list, waming the 

Agra^tveri^ an' ai^™"ac^ ITluc^ 

and 1 at AUahebad rtth an ate. of 4 attte ™ “'** '* ”™‘< 

tiiu fJz:. ‘iL ^^r/'at'tte; - 

only to the eeeceaaive dieplaye of anneal fletv™ bet to‘‘ 1 “*“” ‘’“°® ”°‘ 

of deeomhee plants, the relaying of spent lawna a yufematio renewal 
presses wbieh cenatituto such a stiUdng feat..™ ■' u of the ey. 

Aiam Baen continued its asefui f„nction^f orevid™ ^“"'■-*- 

^tenimee of all ae Arehieologhal garden, tT^h^'‘*"reu 

Foot OARDEws also receioed attention during the year '“™ 

in the area to the south of the lloti Maaiid w '’F toldng 

connect up with the water distrihution service V d f”y ** " Pfopoeed to 
the pumping plant at Ii'niunp.p.Dapj,a’s rnwa » ' '”S^* 

ferret! tan. the Taj electric plant, and a plenll ™ 7 f ““ ‘”"- 
eured. At the Hast Baoh the ptogress recorded ™- 

mninlouied, and the inter-planting^ was further^f ? 7«ir was 

creasing ih, income. Attention was ,i,„ gj^j„ j T "^ ‘ tow to in- 

for mtemnve inter-phmting „ well w, to the avareLr’^*?" 

mnlberrv trees. The hedges snrro, cling Te sma^f «PWm.nt of d. 
^-Rauka were improved, nud the lawns ‘nn ’ ^ e^iclosure at Chxni 

Romak Catholic C'emeterv, the belt of caeuaLft At the 

aa couid be yehedy hut on the whole the garden faW «^Ji'oesefuJ 

forecourt of Ahrar's tomb at .Sikaj^dra ,vaj5 laid ^ '-T* wtisfsctorily. The 

lie setimg of this nrejetic gateway. Owing ,1 1 a T *« 

the pumping plant the scheme here suflered^a „ti, i^' 7 “"Wlation of 

mtive water supply i. being devised, which wMHit' * 0 '“^““’^ 
tie permanent plant is in operation. Imide L ,1'’'" ! ““ 

tomb cDcJosure the aewjy 
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Of the latter on both sides Of the eastern causeway will shortl) be t k ^ 

Lucknow, the REsmettev geousds caetiaee te he 
■ II nn ia Doasible from the precarious watef supply available. The ora 

miertioi ol improving' Urn' iter supply by boring the preset «eU and u^ 

tn'rtrr df«rhr.“-eX t i^ity'inree. 

rilul end InnamM CntsUTfs TOMU is 

ance that is so attmctive m proposed to plant additional 

maintained, and The Dilkusha ground was added this 

Xto“ = 

The^-Schik^i'^iin at AnnsHanal. comprise the P^™'^ j‘..ef' '' 
orient tombs in the Kansno Bauu. This srca it « ptoposed t„ d^^j , 
from the rest of the garden. The scheme for its Isyout bus been 

will be undertaken next year, I 

DELHI: MUHAMMADa\N AND BRITl*^ MONLM 

fiTid maintei 


V thdh rnnservation and maintenar, 

The total Bspenditoe D^hi Provinee amouttted t. 

'v _j-_ „*,j RrJ.t fih Monuments in tne icreim _ 


'-v^The total th^ Delhi Province amounted t. 

and .“rire H^t on special repairs, Rs. 1. 

1,27.1^ Odt eh „„ ti, maintenance oi Aichmslogid gardet 

on annual repairs and Ra. . ^ varied one* Besidet 

The programme of conserva lo ^rorks of a structural oature, ten esti- 

Z aonil tepaits. which “'‘^^'^“Th, conaervation ol Kttau.- 

mates for special tepaira ^ ^ pmvioiia year, ^as completed. 

Kuanak's TOUU. which had ^lin despoiled of its stone fac 

As stated in last year a report, tha ^ 

mg in the later Mnghal pe^*- ^ proposed to restore, but 

and lower part, of the aad where the facing had 

the eiisting stonaa on the wall. m,ronry, bonded lo the core and 

gone, the inner core was 8"^ ^ „ienient of the buildmg on the north, 

tt back 2- from the face. * d<«rwov8 and windows on the upper 

the rerl sandstone linteU of almo ^ imna or. where posmble, 

^my had craokmi. aud 

“ ‘ great improvemmrt to the appear- 
iro of the bnUdiug IriTwrMto moaument. in ite vicinity 

zr;:rtteS“s"-r:p — - - -- 
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I of the site aajoming these bmldiogs. A proposal lor declaring the whole of 

I the Sartii enclosure a protected nionument and mamtaining it is under coo- 

/ dderatloo. Other works, which were commenced in the Tear ia25-20 and brought 

/ to completion this year, were the conservation of Bholi BhatyaBI-KA-MahAI. 

and the adjoining bund, and special repairs to a dome at Hauz Khab. 

I The most eAteneive undertaking of the year, however, was the acquisi¬ 

tion of houses inside and outside the BECJAarpUBl mosqi^. This mosque was 
constructed by Khan-i-Jahun, the Prime Minister of Piroz Shah, who was also 
responrihle for some otlier mosques of a similar type at Delhi, m't., the Khitki 
Masjid. the KaUn Maejid in Delhi city and the Kali Masjkl or Sanjar Masjid 
at the village of NiBamu-d-Din. The Begampuri mosque is entered by a domed 
gateway on the east and consists of a spacious courtjliTd cnclofled by a serica 
of 44 domed compartment.^ on the north, south and east, including the north 
rtnd south gatew'ays which tire no longer in use. To the we.nt is the prayer 
chamber comprising a row of 8 compartments, 3 ba 3 's deep, on either aide of 
the central hall, which is a stiuare chamber, crowned by a big dome and with a 
^ high and masaive archway on the east. The central row of the side compart- 
^ich is u, tJje prayer chaml>ex b also roofed with domes, w*hi]e the central arch, 
"eases each cot - most prominent feature of the building, ia flanked hy sloping 
jnlv the cent! ntnining a winding staircase leading to the roof. At present 
village with a et^al chamber which serves as n mosque, the rest being occupied 
tance of a plan for waj* «»iyd of squalid houses in the courtyard and datmis. In 
Late auHiunting tii Ks. 4.176 for ■‘Iparance and mamtenance of the buildii^^j 
ar hack as IfllS, but for w'ant of fundr^uo action cm ’’'holders ha(Lj*| 
jent year, when a fra^h estimate for Hs. 7,00ii was prcpn^rtMi^l'^ le Public 
fOrka Department followed hy a further detailed estimate for"'Ha. 18.200 
which was prepared at the instance of the Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, and 
included also the houses built outside the mosque aguinst its northem wall 
This estimate for Rs. 18,200 was funded before the close of the year, and a]] 
the houses duly acquired, the work of clearance being postponed until next 
year. 

The couservatiou of the Lal Banoia. was another special work carried out 
during the year. The name Lai Baugla is given to an enclosure containing the 
tombs of Lal Kunwar, the mother of Shah Alani 11, and his daughter, Begnm 
Jan. The tombs are of red sandstone and are crowned by domes. The work 
mainly consisted of site clearance and resetting certain dislodged stones or te- 
placing the miseing ones. 

The Kotl-A Fjroz Shab or the citadel of the city of Firozabad built by Fhoz 
Shah Tughlaq contains the remains of several ancient buildings, which received 
attention during the year. The chief items executed were repaim to the under¬ 
ground apartmente of the mosque which had to be cleared of earth and debris 
(Plate I, e and /). This mosque has be«i noticed by various anthors who have 
been lavish in their praises. Ziad-Bami says that on Fridays the gathering ©f 
worshipper was such that there was no room either on the lower or upper storey 
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Or ill tius courtjar<iJ Timiir visited the huilding and ofiered there Lis prayers 
and thunksgivingd.^ It is said, too, that the Emperor Fiioz Shah engraved 
on the oetagonal drum of its dome his well known work, the Fatnhttt~i~FiTOZ 
Shahi, which records his religious and benevolent acts.® The dome, however, 
is gone, and all indeeil of the mosque that has survived is the northern gate 
and the whIIh on the north, south and west.. 

The unsightly structure over the well in the enclosure of SArDARJANo's 
TOMB was dismantled, and in its place wag ftxod a railing of red sandstone jali. 
As remarked in the last years report, the plate glass in the north and south 
openings of the Ml-qhal Rooms inside the Delhi Fort was removed to the 
main doorways on the east. By this arrangement a more pleasing effect has 
been produced and with the help of the electric light inataUed in the 

furniture and curios in the rooms are now displayed to better advaiitago. This 
work was carried out departineTitally, as ale<i was the purcluise of ‘25 protection 
notice boards, required for various monuments at Delhi. At Humayux s tomb 
the task of laying pipe lines for the distribution of the water supply was taken 
in hand and is expected to Iw completed next year. 

At the beginning of 111^6*27 conservation notes for imnusJ repairs to the 
ancient monumeut at Delhi were drawn up and supplied to the Fuhlie W orka 
Department for their guidance, and it is eatiafactoiT to record that the recom¬ 
mendations made have been given effect to as far as funds permitted. The 
chief works executed in this connection were as follow's; — 

(a^ Diw'as-I’Khass.—T he roof, which leaked and caused considerable da¬ 
mage to the omamerfted ceiling, was repaired and made water¬ 
tight. A broktjn marble lintel in one of the riverside windows 
was replaced by a new one, and the loose marble slabs of the 
floor were reset. 

(b) Kashmiri Gate.—T he broken battlements were rebuilt, and the holes 

and open joints in the walls were filled up and treated with recessed 
pointing. 

(c) T.*i. Darwaza. — ^Tbe missing atones of the pavement and plinth were 

replaced by new ones, while the roof was relaid with lime concrete 
and the broken merlons over the parapet were rebuilt. 

(d) PCBAKA. Qjla,—A t Sher Shah’s mosque the floor of the prayer ehamlier 

and of 'the gallery in the thickness of the back wall was relaid 
with lime concrete and the ro*jf was maife watertight. The small 
mosque near the Barn, gate was repaired, while the Humayun 
ylgute was cleared of earth and debris and made tidy. 

(e) HuMAVtrs’s tomb. — The enclosure wall was rebuilt at two places and 

the compartments at the first floor level under the terrace were 
cleaned of earth and rubbish, A few of the broken and sunken 
slabs on the terrace were reset. 


( by ^nuddin Bum, E^utniKa Texifc, pm^ 

* Soma, by Stuifuiklln M Tcit, L37. 

■ Pwrtipn Text^ h p. 1 S*X 
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CO Cdilla Nizamuddik.—T he site was cleared of earth and debris, and 
the opening giving access to it from Huma^'nii's tomb mis pro¬ 
vided with iron grated doors. 

(j?) Sabz Bubj.—M ud plaster waa removed from the walls inside, and the 
walls tbemselvea were underpinned and treated with pointing. 
The broken plaster was edged off, while the steps giving access to 
the chab^ra were rebuilt. 

CA) loDi Onoup.—At Muhammad Shah sayyed’s tomb tie stone jam of 
the doorway to the ataiicase was repaired, while the opening at 
the top was provided with a wire-netted door to keep out birds. 
Some of the pillars of the ckludri^ on the roof were out of phimb, 
and these were set right. At the Baba Gumsad and Shush Gum- 
bad the unsightly maaonrj- jamha flanking the wire-netted doom 
were dismantled and replaced by wooden frames. 

{*) Tomb of Safdabjakg,—T he walls and piers of arches to the north of 
tie entrance gate were underpinned and treated with recessed point¬ 
ing, and the courtyard of the mosque, which forms the roof of the 
chamber containing the fountain, was made watertight. 

(j) Qt-ra ExcLOsUHE.—The missing red sandstone posts of the fencing 
surrounding the lawns opposite the Dab Bungalow, were replaced 
by new ones, and the dilapidated graves repaired. At the Qutb 
mosque the parapet of the eastern and northern d&lmis was made 
watertight, and the floor of the noiih-east and south-east ehhatrU 
relaid with lime concrete. ■ \ 

(A) Sultan Ghari’s tomb,- Mention was made in the last yeara report 
of the desecration of the graves at (this tomb. They w^ere res¬ 
tored this year to their former state] and neeeasaiy repairs were 
effected to the building. The marble \ pilagtets to the north and 
south of the central miJirnb in the prayer chamber were out of 
plumb and had to be dismantled and rebuilt, and in like manner 
the dislodged stones in the arched opening immediatelv to the 
north of the central ^{ftrah were reset. The roof was made 

watertight, and the floor of the dttlaus and of the open court¬ 
yard was repaired. 


TbMb. to the Capital IVatar Supply the coidition of the Archieolo- 
Ptal gardeee at Delhi tamamed eatafactoiy throughout tie yeur, .«d .vithatood 

S ?r"T u ^re made « 

ae De^ Fort garden wheh, under Mr. Long, mamtaiued ita clJ»ary high 

jtai^dard. The grounds rf Koti. Firoa Shah and the h.™,, Qi|, ^ 

kep neat and tidy. The garden at Huaiayun's tomb;,rill tie susceptible of 

coMd^bl. improvernent when the new pipe lines hav* been liud. in the 

&f^a»g garden Ae northern approach waa leveUedl' and graseed. Similar 

treat^ut » »,n.red for the ^uthem luid ueatem appft.uhe.* and they Z 

be taken in hand mi soon a. funda are nvailable. The.gnrdenn at Haus Khan 
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and the Qiitb are unfortunately not connected with the New Ciipital W'ater 
Supply, hut in spite of this they were maintomed etticiently, and their lavras and 
shrubs kept in a fioiitishing state throughout the year* 

PUNJAB t HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

Bif Mr. M* S. 

During the year 192C-27, a sum of Rs. 3fl,610, inclusive of agency charges, 
was provided by the Government of India for the conservation and tnaintenance 
of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments b the Punjab. Out of this, Rs, 37,633 were 
placed at the disposal of the Secretary to the Punjab Government, Public Works 
Department, Buildbgs and Roads and Hydro-Electric Branches, for the fob 
lowba works, »»>., special repairs to the rock-cut temples at Masnir (Rs. 1,432), 
fixing of notice boards to monmnents in the Kangra district (Rs. 401), aequi- 
jritioQ of land at Katas (Rs. 666}, constniction of the Archieological Museum 
(Rs. 32,011), and raising pump level for water supply at Taxila (Rs. 6fi0), and 
for annual repairs to monuments b the Punjab (Rs. 2,4154). Rs. 1,617 were 
placed at the disposal of the Home Department, Punjab Government, for main¬ 
tenance of the Police guard at Taxila aud Rs. 200 at the disposal of the Superin¬ 
tendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for notice boards. 
Agency charges having been reduced to 18 per cent, a sum of Rs. 279 was with¬ 
drawn from the Public Works Department, aa well on a saving of Ee. 7,107. 
These amounts were added to the Archeological reserve, so thot the net grant 
stood at Rs. 32,124. 

At Maski'R the only items of special repair were the provision to the prin¬ 
cipal flhrme of a substantial wooden doorway of a typical Hindu pattera and the 
completion of the remoinmg portion of the fencing on the south side. These 
works have now been completed at a coat of Rs. 1,325. 

UNITED PROVINCES: HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

For the conservation and momtenance of the central Hmdu and Buddhist 
Monuments b the United Provinces a sum of Rs, 25,875 waa allotted agasnat the 
last year's grant of Rs. 21,686. Out of this, Rs. 19,042 were placed at the 
disposal of the Superintendent, Archwological Survey, Muhammadan and British 
Monuments, Northern Cinde, for special repairs to monuments in the Garhiva 
fort (Rs. 8,381), Buddhist remains at Kasia (Ra. 4,737), and Baheth (Rs. 1,636), 
purchase and erection of notice boards (Ra. 1.850), and annual repairs to Hindu 
and Buddhist Montiments m the United Provinces (Re, 2,438). The balance 
of Rs. 6,833 was aDotted to the Superintendent, Archteologica] Survey, Hindu 
and Buddhist Moaumente, Northern Circle, for the follow'bg works at Sarnath : 
namely, conservation of Buddhist remains (Rs. 1,500), construction of two go- 
downs (Rs, 3,446), of a surface dram to west of the museum compound (Rs. 522), 
of ail iron gateway at the northern exit (Rs, 447). and for annual repairs to 
the museum (Ha. 018). The Superintendent, Aidncological Survey. Muhamma¬ 
dan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, reported a saving of Rs, 1,823 
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which wiia ^rithdrawn, but an additiotml sum of Rs, 1,380 was pro^Hded for the 
conservation of the Buddhlat ruins at Saraath, after which the revised altotment 
stood at Rs. 25,432 and was fully utilized. A brief aunimaiy of the conser¬ 
vation works carried out in the United Provinces is given below;-— 

Sabnath. —Bricks of special siaes having been procured last year, Bai 
Bahadur Daya Raui tSahni recommended certain measures of repairs to the Bud¬ 
dhist ruins at Samath, for which an estimate amounting to Rs. 4,34] waa sanc¬ 
tioned by the Director (General. But as Rs. 2,880 only were available during 
the year under report, repairs were confined to the Kushana or early Gupta 
monaatertes II and IV, to the medlsval Dharmachakra-jinaviham of Queen 
Kumaradevi, and to the north and south retaining walls of the fore-court of the 
main shrine. 

The western range of cells of monastery No, El has been repaired to a height 
of about 5', that is, up to the existing height of the back wall in its best preserved 
section. Doorways to two of the eel Is in tMs monastery alreadv existed and 
similar onea have now been provided bo four cells on the west side. The plinth 
of the verandah wall has also been repaired. 

Of the partially excavated monastery No, IT, two cells on the north and 
two on the east were standing to a height of aljout 4'. The othera. along with 
the back mill, have now' l>een raised to the same height and doorways provided 
as in the letter preserved cells. 

The foundation of the inner wall on the north side of the courtyani of the 
Dharmachakra-jinavihara, which for want of bricks had been repaired only to 
a height of 6', was raised to about I'-O', while the core of the inner walls on the 
east and south was repaired up to the existing height at the south-east comer. 
Repairs have also been carried out to the outer and party walls of the foundation 
cells on the south and east sides. The facing of tbin monastery lieing of carved 
bricks, only the core was repaired as recommended. 

Lastly, the retaining walls to north and south of the fore-court of the main 
shrine, which survived for lengths of 46 and 20 feet only at their eastern extre¬ 
mity, have now been restored for the missing lengths of 105 and 120 feet, res¬ 
pectively. This is a much needed improvement, as it will prevent the banks 
of earth behind the missing portions subsiding into the fore-court, and at the 
same time will help to restore it more closely to its original appearance (Plate 
II, a). All repairs were carried out in mud mortar except the three topmost 
courses, which were laid in lime, and the top was dressed with P' of screened 
earth to induce the growth of turf. 

As foreshatlowed in last year's report, n godown consisting of two rooms 
connected by an open archway for the storage of surplus antiquities has Ijeen cons- 
structed behind the souttieni gallery of the east wing of the Sarnath Museum, 
The godown has been provided with stone shelves for antiquities, the design ex- 
cept for the clerestory windows, Wing rimilar to that of the existmg godown 
An iron gateway has also been erected at the northern exit of the museum and 
the iron drain pipe (diameter &') below it, wbeh was too small, has been replaced 
by a masonry drain coveted with stone flags. A surface dram to the west of (he 
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muiseiun lias been constructed to connect with the road eul\’ert near tiie south¬ 
west corner of the com pound. This obviates the danner of rain \vater pond¬ 
ing and flooding the lawns, which have Jately been re-grassed. cubic feet 

of murmw* was again provided out of the annual repair grant and the leakage, 
of chhajjas made goofl by the use of Pabco Lealcstop. 

Kasia. —The south and west sides of monastery D at Kasia were repaired 
in 1924-25, and the cells on the other tuvo aides have now been repaired after 
removal of the lime plaster from the tops of walls. The verandah waU on the 
east, which was in a very dilapidated condition, was dismantied and re-liuilt, 
mostly with the same material, except at its northern end, where the lower 
portion exhibits irregular brickbats ou both sides. The parapet of the later 
well in the comtyard has been repaired and secured by an earthen ramp. 

Adjoining monastery* t>, on the south side, is monaster^’ L. which has the 
nsual chamberB on four sides and a well in the centre. After the excavations of 
1906-07, doorways and wall encis in this rnonosteTy were strengthened by step¬ 
ped buttresses. These have now been removed, jungle cleared, walls repaired 
wherever necesaarj", and their tops dressed with clean earth eveiywhere except 
on the north which still remains to be attended to. 

In MONASTEKY O, the greater part of the south, side, and part of the east 
also has been rebuilt on old foundations, the walls of the courtyard have l»een 
raised hy about a foot and jungle cleared. Certain minor measures calculated 
to improve this monastic area are still necessary and will be carried ont as soon 
as practicable. 

.4 sum of Es. 18,447 was contributed for the restoration of the Pabixibvasa 
SrtrpA and the Matha KrAIt temple at Kasia by Messrs U Po Kyu, K.S.M., 
Retired Additional District ATagistrate. Henrada. and U Po Illaing, T. P. S., 
Honorary Magistrate, Kyangin, Heozada. Detailed plans and estimates for 
these work.s were sanctioned by the Director (General of Archieology in India. 
As, however, bricks of a special sine had to be manufactured and burnt at the 
site, building work could not be started till the middle of January, 1927, and is 
not expected to l>e completed liefore the end of July, 1927. An account of this 
project, therefore, will be reserved for next yearn report. 

.At Saheth, the site of the Jetavaka-vihara of Sravasti, special repairs 
were carried out in accordance with a conservation note drawn up in 1918. 

The cells of the monastery round temple No. 1 were excavated in conform 
mity with the ground plan published in the .-Inwyof Report for 1910-11, Plate 
II, and the walls were repaired to a height of about 2' with original bricks, the 
tops being then dressed with 9' of clean earth. The inner courtyard has been 
levelled witlj a gentle gradient towards tho east, so os to be drained by the large 
channel in the north-east comer. The village path, w’hich ran through the 
monastery, has also been diverted and, except on the north, the area around has 
been dressed for 15 feet. These measures have had the effect of materially 
improving the appearance of this large monastery (Plate 11, c). 

The recommendations regarding monasteries G and F have not been saiis- 
factorily carried out, but fortunately the defects can easily be remedied. The 
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two obloRg cliaxaLers which ilanked the ruiued flight vt steps oo the south huve 
been repnired contrwy to the instructions in the coneenration notes^ »nd the 
size of the drainage channel which runa tivrongh the south-east corner of the 
monastery is only 6'x9' as against I2''X12' proYided for in the estimate. The 
necessity for digging a ^wAcAa soak tank to absorb rain abater can be obviated by 
the deepening of an existing channel through which rain water can be diverted 
into the dry take on the north-east. But before advantage can be taken of this, 
the open apace in front of monasteries G and F must be properly eloped and 
dressed. 

With the conservation of shrines 2, 3, 4 and the Triinurti temple alongside 
the south wall of the rampart, special repair works to monuments in the Fobt 
oy Garhwa, which have been in progress for the last two years, have now been 
completed, the total cost being Ks. 20,635. \S'herever possible, old materials 
have been utilised in the repairs. Shrmea 2 and 3 have been left unroofed but 
drained, while No. 4 and the Trimurti temple have been roofed with Bat slabs 
9' long and 8" thick and terraced over with 6* of lime concrete. Their 
toofs, like the roof of the Surj'a temple, have been provided with drain 
apofi'te. 

The Trimurti temple was supported in front on two piUajs and two ptJaa- 
tere of which one pilaster on the west, together with the lintwl over the last 
inter-colummation on this side, was missing, while the corresponding lintel on the 
east was broken and supported on anotW pillar brought from the site. Part 
of tJie old inner cornice, which was recovered, has been utiliBed for the west wall, 
and one new pilaster and two lintels have been provided. The floor has Jjeen 
telaid (Plate II, 6). On the whole the work has been satisfactorily executed, 
though at places lime appears to have beeu mixed with cement contrary to sped* 
ficarion, some fissures have been left ungrouted and the bod of the timice has 
been leveUed by filling in with lime instead of with stone chips. Although work 
is supposed to have been finished, the dressing on the south side has been verv 
superficially done; stones in front of shrine No. 3 are lying in disorder, while 
the jungle over the tanka and along the north and east aides of the rampart walla 
remains uncleared. The eastern and northern ’ portion of the fort area which is 
covered with debris also needs attention. The Superintendent, Muhammadan 
and British Monuments, Northern Circle, has been requested to rectify tlicse 
defects. 

Fifty NOTICE B0.4nDS of standard design were purchased, of which thirty- 
five were fixed to Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the United Provinces and 
the rest reserved for next year. 

Out of the A.NXUAL REPAIR GRANT jiingle clearance was effected at several 
temples in the Hamixpur district. * Wire fencing at the Makarbai temple was 
rejiaired and a few dislodged stones of the wicket gate were reset. In the 
fort at Talbehat, jungle was cleared, pitching repaired and munam spread on 
footpaths. The spires of the Radha Balkbh and Govinda Deo temples were 
made water-tight, some floor slabs and a mining stone bracket of the chhajja 
in the former were replaced, while in the Govind Deo temple, decayed stone- 
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motiJdiiigs of the plinth were made good and a tea k»wood door of Hindn pattern 
provided to the eastern chapel- 

PUNJAB : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

By -Ifr. n, Hargreavea. 

The total expenditure on the conservation of the Muhammadan and British 
Monuments in the Punjab was Es, 78,977i of vvbich Es. 14,641 were expended 
deportmentally and Rs. 64,330 by the Public Works Department. The most 
important works carried out by the Public Works Department ivore the 
completion of the Tube Well and the construction of an Overhead Service Re¬ 
servoir in IjAHORE Fort for the supplj* of water to the garden and fountains, 
for the restoration of which the preUniinary operations are now in hand- Other 
special works were the provision of fencing around the Jahaz Kothj at Hissab, 
the xemoval of the Cross from the dome of An-abkali’s Tomb and substitution 
of an appropriate frnial in its place, and speciiil repairs to certain remains along 
the old Bftdglmhi highway, namely the sxbais at and Ken Maiial and 

Kos Minars in the Jullundur District. 

Of the monumental remains on the Mughal road from Delhi to Attock four 
serais, five baolis, two bridges and sixty five Kos Minars Still exist and are 
maintained by the Central ftovenunent. As might be anticipated, the Kos 
Minars are most numerous and generally better preserved in proportion as they 
are nearer to the capital. The best of the Mughal Serais in the Punjab is that 
at Darhxi, some twenty miles south-east of Jullundur. The outer wall is 
complete and the tw'o magnificent gateways with tile mosaic are in excellent pre¬ 
servation. On either aide of the gateways are fifteen dofona fronted by arched 
verandahs, and similar structures are found on the northern and southern sides. 
The corner rooms are larger, having a bastion which must originally have been 
surmoxinted by a cAftairi, In the centre of the northern and southern w’alls 
largo donble-sborieti buildings wdth three arched openings replace the gateways 
of the eastern and western sides. small three domed mosque with 

court-yard and entrance gatewra}'^ is situated in the sonth-west quarter ol the 
enclosure. Some ruined fouudations east of the mosque may mark a former 
/join mum. 

Special repairs have lieen carried out to the battlements, walls, roofs and 
(fafaiJs and to the mosque, the openinga of which have been fitted with fron 
gratings and doors and netting to keep out bats and birds. The interior of 
the Serai has been cleared of jungle and debris, and paths luvve been made in 
front of the dalana as well as from the gateways and connecting the north 
and south sides. 

The Kashi work of the gateways is in no way inferior to the sumlar work in 
the Lahore Fort, and green, white, yellow, orange, turquoise, indigo and purple 
give great variety to the ornament. It is to lie regretted that on account of 
its remote situation this monument is so little known and ao rarely Tiieited, for 
it is one of the most interesting of the Muglial remains in the Punjab. 
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AboTit 13 miles east of Dakhni Serai is the Sejiai op Nurmajux.^ Al¬ 
though the whole Henai la a protected momimerit, it is imly the red sandstone 
gateway with its curiously stiff representations of horses, elephants, and other 
animals which can l>e in any way adequately' protected, as the rest oi the build¬ 
ings are occupied by various departments. The recent special repairs have done 
something to improve the gateway, but students have greatly disfigured the in¬ 
side chambers by inseriptious. 

The works carried out departmen tally at the Tost op Lahore, in addition 
to the annual repairs of the walls and histone buiMlnga, were the demolition of 
the old Fives Court just inside the Mathi Gat«', the modem bridge over the ele¬ 
phant Hteps, servants* houses on the north and east of the haminattit the verandah 
of building No. 34, and modem additions to the buildings on the east and wesi 
of Jahangir's quadrangle, the further excavation of the garden areas lietween 
the ancient causeways and the restoration of a stretch of the causeway on the 
north aide, which appeared to have been destroyed by the Sikhs. The existing 
temahis of the former dwiawt around the courtyard south of the Diwan-i-Anm 
were traced by excavation, and in the outer defences much clearance ftnd level¬ 
ling was done and a number of chambers opened at the base of the palace wall 
on the north. A large mound of debris, the accumulation of the excavations of 
the previous year, was also removed from the Fort. 

The removal of the Fives Court has revealed the e.xistence of more arcades 
in the upper part of the north wall and steps giving acceaa thereto, while the 
demolition of the modem verandah of Building No. 34 has disclosed four 
very beautiful marble screens (Plate III a. and 6.), It must he confessed 
that these British additions were erectefi with needJejs brutality, for a little 
adjustment of the brackets for the wall plate would have rendered unnecessary 

the hreaking of both sides of the upper edge of the main screen. The 

removal of modem verandahs and fillings in Jahangir's quadrangle is now 
almost completed. The original red sandstone pillars are generally in good 
order. The appearance of Building No. 38, on the west side of the Courtyard, 
before and after these operation.^ is shown in (Plate III c, and d,). One of the 
weakest Mughal constructiDiifl was the flat areh roof, of which so many examples 
occur in the Fort, In .<ma11 chamljere and where the roof was carried by 
four strong walls they are generally secure, but in larger rooms and particularly 
where a wall is replaced by columns they have almost invariably fallen or are 
so cracked that heavy brick piers are necessary to support them. The 

restoration of these roofs will be one of the principal works in the conservation 

of the buildings of Jahangir’a quadrangle. 

On the 18th October, 1926, a Viceregal Darbar wan held in the Diwan-i-Amm, 
Lahore Fort, probably the first Imperial Darbar held there since the time of the 
plmperor Anrangzeb. In connection vrith the Darbar special repairs were un¬ 
dertaken including the conservation of the plastered plinth of the platform, the 
provision of temporary steps at the ends of the hall proper, the restoration of a 
missing marble raiimg of the jhtjroka and colour washing the outer face of the 
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Baperfttmcture. in order to bring it into harmony with the red eandiitone pillars. 
From the existing traces of the interesting sandstone railing round the platform 
in front of the i)iwan-i-Anim it is certnin that originally access tras from the 
sides, the Kmperor himself approaching the hall from behind the Jharvka. For 
the purposes of the darbar it was, however, necessary to provide temporary 
flfcepB in the centre of the south face of the jilatfomi. 

It is quoted cm the authority of Mulln 4bdul Hamid. Laliori, the court 
chronicler, that the Emperor Shah Jaltan ordered that “ a hall of forty pillars 
be erected in front of the jAnroio of the JJanlat-khana-i^tbass-o-Amm * and 
the Hiwan-i-Amm is frequently referred to as a hall of forty columns. Hut 
though the emperor may have so directeil, it should be noted that actually 
the Diwan i*Anim does not contain forty, but forty-eight pillars and twelve 
pilasters. 

"A hall of forty pillars” might, of course, Im merely a coUoquialkm for a 
nmny-pillated hall, but sometliing lite authority for tliis number forty has been 
given by the reproduction of an old Sikh plan of Lahore Fort, which erroneously 
shows thirty pillars and ten pilasters.* X correct plan of the Uiwan-i-Amm 
showing the ammgement of the columns and pilasters is, however, given iu the 
Report of the ArclKiologicat iiun'ey for 19041-10, Fig. 1, p. 3L 

On the evacuation of the Fort by the Miiitaiy Authorities in 1923 it was 
handed over by the Government of India to the Punjab Government, Fart 
of the area inside the Fort, with the buildings tberein, was Hubsequeutly 
transferred by the Funjab Government to the Arclunological Oepartment, it 
being the intention of the Local Government to retain the rest of the Fort 
area for its i>wn pniposea. The discoveries made by the Archeological 
Department in its excavations and demoUtiuns in 1925-20 having shown 
the Fort to be of greater archmologicai interest than luid been at first 
supposed, the Fiuijab (;rovemment has now agreed to make over the whole 
of the area inside the Fort, save a small portion at the south-west occupied by 
modem buLldij^, to the Archtoological Department on certain conditions, with 
a view to its reatomtiun and lay out on tlie lines of the Fort at Delhi, Among 
the conditions are the juaiuteiuince by the Archa>ological Department of a 
small museum inside the Fort tio contain exhibits connected with the Fort, and 
acquiescence in a proposal of the Local Government to demolish part of the 
nioden) south wall and to replace it by a series of terraces connected by lligbta 
of steps in order to demilitarize the Fort. 

These terms having been accepted, it will now* be possible to restore by 
shrubberies the outline of the lost dolanf of the great courtyard whicb lay to the 
south of the Diwan-i-Ainm and to give an appropriate lay-out to the court- 
vard itself. At present, the former British barracks and their appnrtenances 
front the Diwan-i-Anun and are occupied by the Punjab Hydro-Eleittric De¬ 
portment. These are likely to be evacuated next year, w?hen their demolition 
and the laying out of the courtyard may be taken in hand, _ 

» Cf. A, X. I. 1903-03, p. SW; A.B^l, 19W-10, p, S* j TO* Homier (A« p. *1. 

» a. s. i, Pbw xxsm i The r*ii Horok* rf a* iMun Fmi, rut* n. 
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The limita of this courtyard and the? existing ancient remains have recently 
been traced by excavation, but the exact form of the old gateways on the 
south and east in not clear, while the foundations of the western entrance must 
have been destroyed when the modem ramp was made in British times. 

The best preserved portion of the Mughal palace in the Lahore iFort is 
the MuTHAiLMAS Bubj» and the most striking building in this area is the Shish 
Mailvll, or Palace of Mirrors, which receives its name from the mosaic of glass 
laid in gypsum which decorates its roof and walls {Plate IV, a). This decoration 
belongs to two epochs, the ceiling, in excellent taste, being original Mughal work. 
Of the ornamentation of the walls, which is typical Sikh work. Dr. Vogel, in 
hia scholarly description of the Lahore Fort writes, “The wall decoration, on 
the contrary, is decidedly vulgar and the introduction of fragmcntB of blue and 
white china bears testimony to a childish taste.Eight specimens of this blue 
and white ornament occur high up in four of the large panels of the main hall, 
four on the walla of the arched opening leading to the small room to the north- 
four in the similar arch on the north side of this small room, and one on its western 
wall. That these seventeen pieces of bine and white omanient should hnve 
been taken for fragments of blue china is not surprising, since all assume the form 
of vases of various shapes, the colouring is precisely that of blue china, and they 
are at a height which readers it difficult to recognize detail. A chance remark 
by a keen-sighted visitor on the very Indian appearance of a small domed pavi¬ 
lion on one of these vases led to r detailed examinatiion, when it w'as discovered 
that these fragments were not china but paintings on Indian paper, placed Ijet- 
weeu glass- As the glass of one example was broken, it was possible to examine 
the painting which had apparently been done in indigo, with water as medium. 
Glass was an absolute necesflity lor the preservation of the painting as the colour 
rubs off like a dry powder with the lightest touch. Landscapes, a hunting 
scene, a combat Iwtween Mounted warriors, a fort, pavilions, prancing horses, 
rivers, boats of various kinds, a deer, a demon face and trees—all appear in mini¬ 
ature in these paintings, as well as conventional decorative designs. 

That these were intended to simulate bine china is certain, for though id] 
the achitectural details, trees, landscapes, boats, etc,, are Indian, their colouring 
and arrangement particnJarly the rivera cutting diagonally across the vases, 
are undoubtedly copied from Chinese art. TVliile it appears that this form of 
painting did not achieve popularity fat least no other specimens have yet' been 
troued), the success of the artist in counterfeiting the appoamnee of blue china 
must be acknowledged, for it has taken nearly a century' to detect the true nature 
of these fragments. 

Contemporary wall paintings in blue, but more eonventional in design and in 
poor condition, also occur in the lowest panels in the Shish Mahall and adjoin¬ 
ing rooms. 

Tile bedding out in the Mughal parteirea of the second terrace at the 
oHAiAMAF' Gabdeit was most successful in the autumn and spring, and was tnneh 
admired on the occasion of the garden party given there in October, 1926, on the 

‘ VcBet, sra* JffHiiei Ht ZbAote Fnri^ Olinttt*. IBSO, p, 35L 
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occasion of the visit of Hia ExceJiency the Viceroy to Lahore. New roses have 
been planted In the rose garden and fimds have now been provided for the plant¬ 
ing of shrubberies in the lowest terniee. The CMraghan Melu, which is held 
ever]’' spring in this garden and which entails the erection of stalls and cooking 
places along the sides of the brick paths, is a cause of great anxiety to the Garden 
Superintendent, who thinks it would be much to the advantage of the gardens 
if this fair could be held elsewhere. 

The Gardeits at SuiAitDAiiA have been well maintained and the substi¬ 
tution of clerodendron for the former creeper along the plinth of the dalans of the 
Serai is a great improvement. On the south of Jahangir’s Tomb the ground has 
been prepared for extending the layout of cypress and flower-beds. Garden¬ 
ing at Xur Jahau'a Tomb is rendered dilEciiIt by the sJtora which destroys 
the lawns and turns the surface of the foot-paths into a white pow'deiy 
mass. Macadam footpaths will have to be laid to overcome this constant 
efflorescence. 

The popularity of The HaE’crnr Bagk garden is well maintained. School 
children and others leave much rubbish on the lawns and it is a constant atrug* 
gle to keep the garden clean and tidy for thousands of people visit it daily. The 
fountains now play there twice a day. On the long brick slope on the west side 
clerodendron has lieen planted and should soon cover its present unpleasing bare¬ 
ness. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

In the North-West Frontier Province Es. 3.296-8-0 were spent «n the con¬ 
servation of monuments, of which sum Ra. 2,641-8-0 were expended department- 
ally on annual repaira and maintenance. 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WITH SIND. 

liy Mr, G, C. Chandra, 

Of the sum of Rs. 1,35,241 allotted for conservation in the Westetn Circle 
Re. 29,017 and Rs. 1,06,224 were placed at the disposal of the Arcbmological 
Superintendent and the Bombay Public Works Department respectively. Out 
of these allotments Rs. 7,200 were for grauts-in-aid towards the acquisition of 
modem houses adjaceut to monuments at Ahmedabad and Hs. 26,353 for the 
construction of new quarters at Moheujo-daro required in connection with the ex¬ 
cavations there. The former sum, which was assigned to the Collector of Ah- 
medabad, could not be utilised hy him before the close of the year and conse¬ 
quently lapsed. In addition to the grant from the Central Government, the 
Bombay Government were pleased to allot Hs. 5,940 ami Rs, 3,471, respectively, 
for special works to he carried out inside the palace of the Peshwas in 
Poona City and for the erection of a diJuUri over the samadhi of Sri Sivaji at 
Raigadh in the Kolaba District. Moreover, the Municipality of Viramgam and 
the Sunni Muslim Waqf Committee of Ahmcdabad contributed Rs. 1,500 and 
Rs. 72,000, respectively, towards urgent repairs needed to the stone hanks of the 
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T»lao at Viranigam and the acquiaition of modem bliUdinga against Iho 
front of the Tomb of Ahmed Shah I and the Jaini Masjid. one of the gems of 

architecture at Ahmed a bad. _ ^ 

In the Bijapltk District, one of the chief centres of conser^tion m Western 

India no leas than trentv special works were undertaken durinp the year. The 
tepaire in progress last vear at the Gon GuMBAi! were continued. The plaster¬ 
ing to the soffit of the dome has been completed; the cracks in the dome have 
been attended to ; and the compound wall has been finished with lime pomt- 
ing. The mwtern causeway between the outer platform of the Goi CumhM 
and the Naiiqarkhana. over which carriages fonnerly used to go to the mum 
platform, has been completely removed (Plate IV. 6) and the open jointe m 
the basement of the Naqqarkhana have been lime pointed. Urgent repairs to the 
compound wall of the Asau Mahal were taken in hand during the year, and. to 
satisfy the pressing needs of the local Muhammadans, the ablution tank in the 
centre of the Chrota Asab Masjid, remarkable for its stucco work, was made 
watertight and a shallow channel provided around it (Plate 1\, c). In the 
Mecca'gateway the cracked lintel over the mBin entrance was also supported 
bv a neat frame of iron joists. 

At Nabeoal preliiiiinRtj' repjibs to the temple of Xaganath situ&tefl on the 
left hand aide of the cart track from Banasankari to Pattadkal, referred to in 
last year’s report, were completed. Two dangerously overhanging lintels were 
supported by iron joiste. The temple is built up of large stones with fine jointe 
without any mortar (Plate IV, <?). The main shrine, square on plan with a 
hn/pi in its centre, has a narrow circrnnambulatory passage with a rectangnlai 
mandapa in front, supported on six pillars. The ceUing of the mnndapQ, 
into three panels, is adorned with beautifully carved sculptures of A ishnu, 
Brahma and Mahesvara. In the first panel, Vishnu is seated holding the 
chakra and padtua in three hands, while the fourth or lower right hand rests on 
the ri®ht knee in the jnaiutmitdra pose. Garuda, holding c serpent in his left 
hand, b seen flying at the upper left hand comer, and there are other figures of 
musiciauB, etc. In the second panel, Bmhma, seated on a lotus throne, appears 
holding the Mmaoh and padwa in upper right and left hands anti a purse-like 
object'^in his lower left; around are four guardian deities. Indra, Agni, Varivna 
and Yaina, with their characteristic vehicles, the elephant, ram, crocodile and 
biifialo. In the third panel, Mahesvaru with his consort Parvatt is seated on a 
mnaing bnll surrounded by other figurea. 

At Navraspub-Torvi, the short-lived capital of Ihmhim Adil Shah 11, the 
San^dt Mahal was attended to and repairs to its walls were completed, while to 
the monuments at Badami. Aihole and Pattadkal increased attention has been 
given. The condition of the bnildingH at the last mentioned place is particular¬ 
ly unhappy, owing to the many ugly modem structures by which tliey are oha- 
cured- A scheme for the acquisition of the latter is now being elaborated by 
the Executive Engineer, Bijapnr Division. Means of access to the Aihole moou- 
ment- have been improved by the Bombay Government, but at Pattadkal no 
proper road to the temples has yet been made. 
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In the AHMaDNAOAB DiaTKiCT, fooi special works were undertakeii during 
the year under report. The scheme framed by the AicluEolagical Superinten¬ 
dent for providing a road to tlie water-palace of the N'izamahahj kinga at Faria 
Bagh, has been approved by the military authorities. The actual work of 
planting trees around the tank and on either side of the avenue will be taken up 
in consultation with the local military officem. The repairs to the octagonal 
platform were started during the year under report; and modern additions and 
infiUmgs under the arches of the tomb near ihangia Kharrs palace at Ahmed- 
nagar were removed. 

The special repairs to the five isolated gateways at TiSGAOB, started 
during 1925-2ti, were completed according to the estimate, but certain new 
items which were not included in the previous estimate, have still to be 
undertaken. 

At Bdambtjrda, near Poona City, preliminar>‘ measures were untlertaken 
with A view to improve the unsightly appearance of the famous Brahmanicol 
Caves. These measures included the provision of a compound wall with a .self' 
closing iron gate ; the erection of two dry atone retaining walls on either side of 
the steps leading down to the courtyard; and the clearance of earth from around 
the Nandi Parilion to expose its plinth (PI. V, figs,, a and &). The remark* 
able circular monolithic pavilion in the centre of the courtyard is a unique ape- 
cimen of Brahtnanicol Cave architecture, and Is probably older than the Caves at 
Jogeavftri (000-700 A.D.). 

Repairs to the Brahmanical Caves at Joobsvasi or .4mboli, begun la.st year, 
were continued throughout the year. The removal of debris from the open court 
yard to the east of the main cave tliBCloaed two broken lions on either side of the 
third door from the east. Light is now freely admitted to the main cave and the 
panels over the fourth entrance to the main pillared hall are clearly visible (PI. V, 
fig. e). Dry stone walls were provided along the entrance to the wcat, and 
aballow channels were cut in the rock to prevent water flowing over the fa 9 ade 
to the south and west sides. 

At Saknal, repairs to the Galtesvah.v Eahadkva temple were continued 
during the year. The outside pillars of the matidapa were set plumb with their 
old capitals and Imtels. Unfortunately, all the atones for covering the roof 
could not be recovered from the heaps of debris and so the work had to be post¬ 
poned till next year. At Nakaghat, an iron-railing was provided in front of the 
row of water cisterns to the right aide of the inscribed cave and other minor 
items of work were complete!. At KArla, in the Poona District, further clear¬ 
ance of earth and debris from the cave area was continued during the year, and 
the beds of the water channels on top of the hill, through which v^ater was 
percolating, were made watertight by stone and lime concreting. Steps were 
taken to provide a low compound wall in front of the caves. 

At Eliirhat^ta, the task of altering the Custodian's quarters was started 
during the year. To prevent leakage of water through the cracks in the mein 
cave, two channels were cat on the top of the hill and walls were erected on the 
top for diverting the rain water. Tn the Fort at Basbeim, in the Thana District, 
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the work of remoTiug the wild growth of JahIquo biishcs ground the ancient 
Portagneee remains 'was oontinned. 

The allotment sanctioned hj the Bombay Government for the palace of the 
Peshwas at the SiLANWAR Wada was usefully spent m repairing the plinth of the 
main building as well as in supplying missing stone coverings over the long drain 
running beneath the pavement of the passage from the south side of the palace 
to the Ganesh dumaza. At Raicadh, in the Kokba Bktiict, the work of re* 
pairmg the ancient retaining wall in front of the arcaded dalatis which w'as 
started last year, was Qnished and the whole area outside the temple of S>iva on 
the hill-fort was made level. 

In the AhmedAB Alt District four special works w’cre undertaken during the 
year. The modern buttresses, built uselessly some years ago against the front 
wall of Abmadshah's Mosjid at Ahmedabad, were removed and paths and lawns 
were laid out in the compound. The Raipur gate in the city w'all of Ahmed a* 
bad was also attended to, its fallen walk and missing terraced roof being repair¬ 
ed. 

Around the MAifSAR Tank at Viramgam eAtenaive repaira to the ancient 
walls of the bank were started. In repairing the walk several stones belong¬ 
ing to the long series of small temples were recovered and laid aside for future 
use in the work of repair. Repairs to the cracks in one of the two existing 
domes of Bahlol Khan Qa/j's Masjtd at Dholka were taken in hand, but it 
became apparent that the whole of the concrete covering would have to be re¬ 
novated, and the work was, therefore, temporarily suspended. 

The repairs to the Bhamarta Well at Mahmudarad, started some years 
before, were brought to a finish with the provision of wire fencing and the ac- 
q^uisition of a small area of land close to the monument. 

At Champanee-Pavaoadk, in the Panch Mahak District, progress was made 
with the special repairs to several of the monuments. Portions of the wall out¬ 
side to the north and east of the Jami Masjid, where the lacing maeoniy was 
miaaing, wen* repaired with old stones supplemented by new ones, where neces¬ 
sary. One arch of the Godhra gateway leading to the citadel at Champaner, 
which was very badly out of plumb, was taken down and rebuilt after repair¬ 
ing the }ambs. Some bulging masonry in the bastion to the right of the main, 
gate was reset in lime and the joints pointed with cement. Repairs to Gabel 
Bhahk Well and the Ek-minar-ki-Masjid at this place, which were in progress 
last year, were finished according to the estimates. 

Attention was also given to a .imall Masjid attached to the Satyak-jo-thaw 
at Rohri in the Sakkar District of Sind, where thorough repairs to the high 
platform of the tombs had been carried out previously. The work coimisted 
of underpinning the walk of the Masjid with old hricks, fiJletting the edges of 
existing plaaterrog and pointing the open joints with cMrcli lime mortar. 

ConRervation work in the group of Muhammadan monuments at Tatta 
{Tliatial in the Karachi District, which had been stopped on account of certain 
mistakes made by the agency Department, were resumed dniing the year. Ur¬ 
gent repairs, such as filling in the cracks in the domes and providing brick 
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mssoary (t>r the open g&ps, were oftnied out to a domj£D structure near Aiiiir 
Khalil Khan’s tomb, and to tke tombs of Mibza Jani Bec and Kawar Isa 
Khan. Further works at this group of monoments must await the revision of 
the original estimates suggested by the Executive Engineer. 


BIHAR ANU ORISSA. 

Btf Mr. J. .4. Page. 

In the Central Circle, a sum of Re. 40,397 (exclusive of agency f.httrge8) was 
spent on the conservation of ancient monuments dnring the year under review. 
Of this sum Rs. 18,933 were spent in the Bihar and Orissa Province, where 
Rs. 15,444* went to Special Repairs (non-recurring charges) and Rs, 3,489 to 
Annual Repairs and Maintenance (recurring charges); and the residue of Rs. 
21,404* in the Central Provinces, where Special Repairs accounted for Rs. 13,269 
and .4nnua] RepairB. for Ra. 8,196. 

The final grants for the two provincos were Rs. 21,742® and Ha, 21,91(1 ^ re¬ 
spectively, and the sums that were allowed to lapse unutilized were thus Rs. 2,809 
anrt Rs. 452. 

Apart from the operations at Nalanda, in Bihar, which were carried out by 
the Archaeological Superintendent direct, all r^onservation work in the Central 
Circle was done through the agency of the Public Works Departments, an addi¬ 
tional charge of Rs. 23 per cent, in the Bihar and Orissa Province and 30 per cent, 
in the Central Provinces on the estimated cost of the work being paid by the 
Archseological Deportment for this service. 

On the conservation of the excavated remains at Nalanda a sum of Rs. 7,199 
was spent against an aUotment of Rs. 7,200 in all.® 

.4 brief description of the Nalanda site and its distinctive features b given under 
** Exploration and need not be repeated here. 

Mmasteri/ No. /.—The conservation of this monastery, which has been In 
progress for several years, was continued, and was the principal work under¬ 
taken in the year under report. 

The flonth verandah had been excavated in the previous year down to the 
" Devapala *' level in conformity with the scheme to expose the earlier levels 
over the southern half of the monastery and the later levels over the northern. 
As mentioned tn the last report, the later wall along this verandah was found 
built directly on the badly shattered temauis of the earlier wall, which inetbed 
at a precarious angle mto the verandah. This shattered eurlier wall has now 
been removed and rebuilt, and the high later wall that it supported has been 
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carried an a continuous series of reinforced concrete lintels, tienusclvea cnriied 
on rail-iron cantilevers let into the new wall below. This expedient Jim per- 
mitted the old nligmncnt of the later waJl, which comes some 12 inches in front 
of the earlier one below it, to be maintained in the repair (Plate Vm. n. and i}- 
The aeries of Kntek have been inserted under the actual reraainn of the old later 
waU above, and the varying heights of the lintela mark the ext^t to which the 
earlier wall here survived ; thus, while the lower parts of the earlier cell doorwap 
have been exposed and repaired, the full height of the doorways at this level is 
now’here indicated in this repair. 

The low cell walls of the uppermost level along this fiouth verandah have 
also been repaired in accordance wth the features In evidence in the old work; 
and the exposed top has been made watertight with concrete, on which a rough 
hearting of brick-in-nmd has been laid with a top-dressing of earth to 
encourage the growth of grass and so induce a more natural appearance of 
min. 

The Hack wall of the verandah on the west aide of the nionastciy has been 
aimilarly underpinned and repaired, and the overhanging wall-face of the later 
structure above it has been supported on a further series of concrete UntelB and 
rail cantilevers in the same manner as the south verandah wall descril>ed above. 
In certain of the cells along the west verandah the dangeronsly inclining wallfl 
of the lower levels, on which the later walls had been erected, had to be very 
carefully removed and rebuilt plumb to support the later walls above them. 

In some coses, where the old structure was too dangerously shattered to 
be underpinned, the whole wall between the adjoining ceils has lieen dismantled 
and re-bnilt. the indications of subsequent structures that it contained l>eing 
carefully repeated in the new work. 

As mentioned in the previooa report, the inner wall of the main west en¬ 
trance gateway has been removed over the southern half to permit of access to 
the lower west verandah; and over the northern half the upper, later, stme- 
tnre of the gate is being preserved. 

This involved the underpinning of the upper half of the gate, nnd in the 
vear under review this work has been carried out. The underpinning has been 
done with a solid core of brick inside and, with a view to rendering these very 
complicated retnflins os intelligildc as possible to the visitor, this brick under¬ 
pinning has been faced wjtb concrete carefully bonded to it and brought to a 
rough surface to repre-nent the original debris found beneath tire later walla. 
With an underpinning wholly of brick, it would be easy to ennfuse the old work 
with tbe modem structural expedients that have bad to'be introdneed to support 
it, particularly after the new work had weathered vh the course of a few years X 
but, with a concrete face to represent d^rie, this possible confasion is avoided 
(El. VII c). 

The wide cxteinal stair that rvas subsequently built over the earlier en¬ 
trance hall of this monastery to aJUord acewa to the higher levels from the lower 
ground outside, had been excavated some years back, when the ground about 
the foot of the stair wa? cut away down to the earliest pavement onteide the 
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tnoimafceriGS, the height hetweea this pavetaant anil the foot of the stair being 
about 10 feet. 

In the year under report this great projecting stair was underpinned dovn 
to the earliest pavement on the south and west sUea; and, here again, to 
render the sequence of the structures more intelligible, the inner core of brick 
underpinning was faced with a rough concrete securely bonded to it, the con¬ 
crete face representing the debris that was originally found beneath the stair 
{PL VII, c and d). 

The steppeil pide-walls of this stair na repaired by the Public Works De¬ 
partment several years ago ha^ been wrongly built up to repeat the smaller rise 
and tread of the actual steps instead of each oSset maintaining a rise and tread 
equivalent to three such steps, as has been found elsewhere about the site. 
Tliis has been corrected in the repair carried out this year, when the missing 
concrete treads and risers of the stair were also replaced with new concrete to 
match what remained of the old (PL I'll, c and d). 

In the monastery courtyard, the remains of a little shrine that v-erc found 
on the chabutm projecting from the south wall (deacriiwd imder “Exploration ”) 
were carefully built up breast high, and the little image-pedestal it contained 
along the east wall was repaired. The tl^e separate concrete pavements that 
had been recovered under the floor of the entrance porch were made good, 
each over one-third of the floor space, so that a portion of each is open to view. 
The two earliest pavements finished at the edge of the chatwira with a simple 
rounded nosing, but the third had a concrete parapet similar to that of the veran¬ 
dahs of the monasteries generally, and these features have been reproduced in the 
repair. 

The old brick pavement of the earliest level of occupation in this conrt- 
yard ivaa found in a very broken and uneven state, which caused the tain water 
to lie in large puddles all over the court. This has now been remedied by tak¬ 
ing up tin* old broken pavement over the whole of the courtyard and rela 3 'ing it 
to an even fall with new bricks of the same size and in the some arrangement oa 
Che old ones; so that the rain water m this deep excavation ie now carried away 
outside the monastery through the original drain at this early level in the N.-E- 
corner of the coartyard. From the point of view of picturesquenesa one would 
have preferred perhap.s to keep the old uneven pavement, but Etructural neces¬ 
sities were against it. and these must be deferred to when it comes to a choice 
between the two. 

MoHOgtery Site A'o. J.—The ruined cells of the upjjcnnoflt level of occupation 
(the fourth in sequence of time) on the south side of this monastery have been 
built up some 3 to 4 feet above their floor level, and the little bed-recesses in 
the thickness of the back wall have been carefully repeated in the new work on 
the model of a badly broken one found in one of the cells here, which itseli was 
too shattered to preserve. 

The north external waU towards its west end, togather with ito conti{,uoofl 
cells, was also repaired where it was broken awavt and the old beam-holes that 
accommodated the original roof timbers were carefully repeated in the new work, 
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This is tho only indication so far afforded by the remaitia at NaUnda of the actual 
height of the moaostery roome, which is here 11 feet from floor to ceihng ; 
and the structure in which it is prcaerved beiongs to the '* Devajiala ' level of 
occupation. The fallen wooden lintels of 5 of the cells at this . comer 

have been replaced by reinforced concrete ones and the shattered wall above has 
been largely rebuilt, the old line of demarcation between the earher w'aJl and the 
later one on top of it being preserved in the repair. 

In conformity with the scheme for exposing the earlier levels over one Jialf 
of the monastery and the later levels over the other haK, the northem half of 
the entrance hall on the west had l)een excavated down to the earlier levels ? and 
the southern half, exhibiting the upper levels, has been underjjinned with brick, 
faced with rough concrete to represent the original debris found beneath the 
upper structure. With tlie same idea, the earth below the upper verandah be¬ 
hind the gate has been supported with a high retaming wall of concrete at the 
junction between the higher and lower levels, again to differentiate tho old struc¬ 
ture from its modern support and make these remsins as eelf-explanntoiy as pos¬ 
sible. 

The north half of the we-Htecn verandah imd the whole of the northern 
verandah in continuation of it having been excavated down to the “ Devapala ” 
level, the later wall that had been erected in front of these verandahs, on the 
sloping debris of the earlier monaster)', was securely underpinned, the work 
being carried out piecemeal and pari }iasiin with the removal of the supporting 
debris. This debris, iis with the corresponding feature in Monastery No. I ad¬ 
jacent. was largely compOBed of vitrified masses of roof-concrete, and it indi¬ 
cates clearly the nature of the disaster that l>efell these buildings, 

Motimttery Atmcj-e Site A’o. a.—The repair of the enclosing wall and its at¬ 
tached cells along the east front of this building, which w'as commenced in the 
previous year, was completed; and a short length of u later wall that had been 
erected against it at a higher level towards the south end was liismantled and 
rebuilt on a series of reinforced concrete hntels ; this being the most practicable 
way of preserving a feature that is of interest only in the evidence it affords of 
a subsequent structure having been erected on the ruins of the earlier annexe. 

Stupa Site Xo. <?. —^The N,-\V, corner of the seventh and outermost struc¬ 
ture to be built on this one site has laa-n dismantled imd rebuilt plumb, the old 
original string-courses being repeated iu the new work ; for the old walk were 
too badly bulged and out of plumb to allow of their being dealt with in any 
other way. In the course of dismantling the old bulged wall prclimmary to its 
rebuilding, the ruined half of an earlier votive stupa projecting from the facade 
came to light; and thia little stupa was found to contain the remaina of a still 
earlier little stupa inside it. Tliese two little stupas have been repaired, along 
with the wall face, in accordance with the old remains bidden inside it, and the 
face of the later little stupa of the ^,wo has been cut back a little to reveal that 
of the earlier one, ao that they^ both come into view. 

The high wide stairs that /ed up from the ground to the upper parts oI the 
sixth structure here, were builft up again where missing, to afford oeveBs to the 
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tofi of the stiipa D*ound, whence ft compreliensive T-iew of the Kalanda site is 
obtained. As stated in the account of. this featuie under Exploration the upper 
portion of the stair had been discloaed some years previously, and in the present 
year the lower steps were recovered on the removal of the later structure that 
had been built alnsve them. With the top and bottom of the ftalr thus preserved, 
the reconstruction of the broken steps in the intervening portion presented no 
difficulty; and, to complete the repair, the stair treads have been laid with con¬ 
crete in conformity with the old work (PL ^l, c and d). 

The stair of the fifth structure, disclosed on the removaT of a part of the 
sixth, was found almost intact, as I have described in my notes on the excava¬ 
tion of the site. The cracked and loosened parts of the stucco 'with which tlie 
stair and its stepped side-wall is covered have been carefully made secure, to¬ 
gether with the damaged images in the niches outside (PL \ II h and \ ITl d). 

The eftst frontage of this fifth stupa broke forward in the centre to form a 
kind of projecting bay. The later hearting that had Ijeeii erected over the ruins 
of this stupa we had cut back on to tiie alignment of the central projecting 
bay, and the clearance of the recessed wing to the soiitii left this later hearting 
projecting beyond the wing sonie 15 inches. W ith a view to retaining the cut 
face of the hearting on a single alignment, the projectfnp portion of it was sup- 
■jorted on a couple of concrete lintels (PI. \ 11 n). 

The alternative would have been to cut back still further the later heart¬ 
ing where it profited Iwyond the earlier stupa. l>ut this would have repeated 
the earlier projection in the later hearting and so have tended to confuse the 
two; whereas it was desiredi to differentiate them as belonging to different 
periods, 

Tfie several votive stupas that had Ijeen expoRed around the comer tower 
at the N.-E. of this stupa, have also been repaired in brick to match the oM work- 
As often as not, one lialf of a stupa would be found intact and tie other half 
misBmg, and where this occurred the missing half has been built up again, as 
the most satiRfactorj' way of preserving the remainder. 

Brichmakhu} operation.— A round lakh of bricks of the large Gupta 
size needed for the appropriate repair of the remains, were made on the site 
during the year at a comprehensive cost of Rs, 22 per 1,000. In addition, 
iOpOOO smaller bricks of modem size were made for use in new underpinning 
work that has no part in the original structuie, such underpinning being further 
differentiated from the old atnicturo, where practicable, by facing the modem 
brick-work with a rough surfaced concrete. 

730 feet r un of reinforced concrete lintels 12 inches by fl inches in section 
were also made ; the reinforcement being contrived l>y embodying in both areas 
of the “resistence couple" galvanized iron wire netting, so that the lintels- 
could be used equally well either side up. 

The works done through the agency of the Public Wotka Department in¬ 
clude the following:— 

A further sum of Rs. 1,490 was spent iu continuing the conservation of tJie 
Rajoir Fobts that was commenced two years before agoinst an estimate, as 
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cevised, of Ks, 4,853, the carrent aHotment being Ra. 1,500. A number of the 
lesacr works of this estimate were completed in the preTious year, as has been 
desert bed in the last report J and in the year under review the important work 
of presening the old prehistoric walls was commenoefl. The portions for which 
active measures of conservation can !» taken are necessarily limited bj con¬ 
siderations of cost and the ftinds at our disposal j, and it is intended to tonoen' 
tmte on those portions of the forts that are more ea^. .1^ ^ 

and come most prominently into view, namely, a length of the New tort im- 
med.iate1y north of the Dak Bungalow, the low re mains of the north gate of the 
OUl Fort situated in the defile between the Eatnagiri and Vaibharagiri hills, a 
length of wall that zigzags op the sloping hill-side to the east about a mile fur* 
ther south along the defile, and the Jarasandh-ka-Baitliak, believed to be the Pip* 
pala Cave*’ that sheltered the Buddha himseh during his sojoimi at Kajgir. 
The work done during the year has lieen mainly confined t<» the Jarasandh-ka- 
Baithak; the fallen comer at the N.-E, has been built tip again with the heavy 
old boulders to conform with the character of the original work, and the ter* 
race on top has been made watertight by biying the surface with concrete 
toned down te blend with the old weathered structure, A photograph of this 
monument taken after the repair appears in (PI. V <!)• A brief note on 
the hiatoiy of Rajgir has already been given m the report for the year 
J924-25. 

At the two old CaEBo Ponra at Fal.ui£.vc the work of rescuing the old cii- 
cumvallAtions from the jungle w’as carried on from previous years. The cur* 
rent estimate for the work is Es. 4,281 and it suppleniente a previous estimate 
of Rs. 3,557. The total expenditure against the current efftimate amounts to 
Rs. 3,398. including Ks. l,8l{) spent in the year under report against an allot¬ 
ment of Es. 1,827. The scope of the work has already been explained in the 
previous report, and it will suffice to mention here that the works done this 
year comprise the repair of the fine old Nagpuri Gate on the south of the New 
Fort, where a hottress was erected to support its exposed flank, a ruined bal¬ 
cony was clampefl and the remains were made watertight, heavy masses of debris, 
moreover, being cleared from the vicinity; the removal of jungle from the Raja’s 
Kachahri inside the fort; the repair of the south-east gate of the Old Fort and 
of the little brick mt«qne inside it, where undermined walla are being built up, 
wide cracks filled with concrete, and kakiug wall tops and parapets made 
watertight; and the removal of the great jtifai trunks and roots that inter- 
twuie and penetrate the old encompassiug wails. The fight against the jungle 
here has been a big one; for the forts are located deep in the Government 
Forest Reserve, and the density of the jungle that had all but obliterated the 
old circumvallatioiLS, would be scarcely credible. However, a margin about the 
walls has been cleared and will be maintained clear, and these old Mughal forts 
can now lie circumambulated sud their architectural features seen without diffi. 
culty. it ^ hoped to complete the work next year. A brief description of 
the Forte and a note on their histoiy have lieen given in the teport for the ^'car 
19-22-23. 
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A gura of Kg. 725 was spent against an eatimate of Ra. 733 on rebnilding a 
falJen portion of the revetment waU iaalde and to the immediate north of the 
East fjate of the JIonohyr Fort, the work being compieted; Of the origmal 
gate itself practically nothing remains, the old structure having been dismantled 
some 40 years ago to make way for a modem olock-t(twer of quasi-German de¬ 
sign I but the old fort is of historical interegt and the better preserved portions 
of the original work are being conaerved. The portions maintained as an an¬ 
cient monumcmt by the Archseological Department are limited to the three 
Tnam gates with a short length of the wall donking them and to the old tussoniy 
bridges over the moat in front; the modem clock-tower is, of coarse, eieluded. 

An interesting feature of the north and south gates is the existence ol 
carved stones from an early Hindu structure that have been built into the lower 
walls. These gatew'a 3 *s appear to date from the early Mughal period, when the 
fort was repaired bj* the Emperor Akbar^s Hindu Vioeroj'i Raja Todar Mall. For 
a short account of the hhjtory of Monghyr the reader is referred to the report for 
the year 1922-23. 

An estimate of the cost of conserving the old Fort at Rohtas in the Shaha- 
bad District was framed in 1923 on the reconimenda-tions of the Archaeological 
Department. It provided for the structural repair of Man Singh*s Palace and 
Serai, of certain of the old Ghati gates, of the citadel Gate known as the Ghari 
Darw'aza. and for minor works at the other monmnenta on the hill top. The 
amount of this estimate was Rs. 30,659; but owing to shortness of funds it was 
not possible to provide for the work till the present year, when an allotment of 
Rs. 5,000'was made by the Government of India and an equal allotment in ad¬ 
dition by the Bihar and Orissa Government. By then, unfortunately, the dila¬ 
pidation was found to have nmterially increased and, to make matters worse, 
rates bad advtmced in the interv’al, rendering the estimate obsolete. Accord* 
inglv, the fort wag inApecte<l again and a. supplementary conservation note was 
compiled detailing the further measures that will now he needed to tmidcr the 
old remains secure. 

The monument that had suficred the moat, since the previous conaervation 
note was written, is the Mahal or Palace (PI. YTI f), where several of the nu- 
memQs little oriel-balconies were found to he on the point of collapse, one out¬ 
side the Darbar Hall having in fact already fallen, and strewn the ground 
below with fragments. Where necessary, the balconies have been temporarily 
supported on rabble piers or wooden props; and as they are a most attractive 
feature of the Palace facades, indeed axe often the making of them architec¬ 
turally, it is proposed to reader them all secure and rebuihl the fallen one, rt^- 
n.'^ing the old atones ag far as possible. The revision of the estiinate on these 
lines has juet been completed, and, os the cost of the whole work is so large, the 
estimate has been split up into two, one embracing the more urgent items and 
the other the le'«? urgent, the respective figures being Rs, 20,473 and Rs, 17.219. 
The more urgent items comprise the erection of a couple of large buttresses against 
the dangerously bulging western facade of the Darbar Hall, the making water- 
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tight of roofa (uid parepeta hy relajing them with concrete, dosing ^ 
fifisiirei ami the like, and the preserving of the numerous oriePbalconies either 
bv replacing broken stonea bj new ones or clamping aerosa fruotuies in the old 
ones, the fallen Imlcony lieing rebuUt. The estimate of less urgent works deals 
largely with the mtemal repairs, where conditions are not aggravated by the 
elements and dilapidation in consequence is leas progreasj've. 

On the more pressing of the works a sum of Its, 1,203 vras spent in the 
year under report against the Archteological Department's allotment of Ha, 5,000. 
A brief account of the Kohtas Fort and its historic associations has been given 
in the report for the year 1922*23, which may he supplemented here by a few 
further remarks on the Valace Buildings. 

The entrance to the Palace ia through a great quadrangular enclosure 
known as the Mahal Serai, containing ii large gate in each of its three outer 
sides, the gates being connected by a eontinuouB range of arcaded apitrtmenta, 
in the typical Serai manner, for the use of the retainers and troops on guard. The 
fourth aide of the great enclosure is formed by the west front of the Palace 
proper, which is entered towards the south end through an embellished gate, 
the usual Hathi Pol of the period. 

An attractive feature of this gate is the two prominent oriel-balcomes that 
project from the upper part of the facade, flanking the central archway, where 
the small entrance opening is brought into wuile with the gate by Iwing inset in 
a larger arched recess, Below the dominating balconies are small niches con* 
^jiitng the little stone elephants that give the gate its name. On the inner 
facade are iimcriptions in Persian and Sanskrit recording the repair of the palace 
by Man Singh in 15D7 A.D. 

Adjoining this Hathi date to the north, and, like it, facing on to the Serai 
Court below, ere what are known as the Eunuch's Quarters ; and connected with 
these on the east rises a two-Btoreyed building, the Khunt Mahal, so named in 
recent times from the exposed pillars of a once-existing jafi screen that onelosed 
the roof, an indication of its use by the Governor and possibly his ladies. 

Contiguous to the Eunuch’s Quarters and on the same Serai frontage is the 
Darbar Hall, which doubtless served as Man Singh's residence. It is im im* 
posing piece of architecture, heavily caved, and of somewhat ponderoua propor¬ 
tions, the upper of its two main storey a being conspicuous for the pondetoue 
brackets and squat piers that dominate the fa(jade; and at the east end of the 
roof are accommodated little pavilions that rise for two more storeys and afford 
R fine view of the country around. 

The remainder of this Serai frontage U token np by the lower ditlam that 
form one side of the court about the Shish Mahal, a simple square building with a 
high screening parapet to serve as a second storey open to the sky; this port 
of the palace douhtlef» accommodated the Zanana. .An unusual feature 
of the Shiah Mahal court is that it is not a complete squaw: tt has been en¬ 
croached upon by the Darbar Hail to the extent of one quarter', but its plan¬ 
ning in this way permitB of direct communication between the Darbar HaH and 
the Shifth Mahal in the centre, and so facilitated access to the Zunona, Away 
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to tbe south of the Hathi Grate lies the fiaraderl, situated in the S.-W. comer 
of the palace enclosure > With its hroad dat front pierced by a range of five 
columnar bays, its flanking balconies, high paiapet-oriel and the grocefxil 
dthfitrii that rise from the roof, this is perhaps the moat pleasing building in 
the palace. The interior is distinguished by a high central hall, with entresol 
chambers at the ends, and it is possible that the building served as an office. The 
only other building of major importance in the Palace is the Phul Mahal, not-- 
able for its colonnaded verandahs and high basement and the shallow urtiament' 
al kam it contains, which lies diagonally opposite the Baradari; but south of 
this, again, there are the one^storeyed Nochghar or dancing hall, and a little dninn 
adjoining it; and still further south there is the little Hanimam or Turkish Hath, 
and then the boundary wall that encloses the lesser buildings on this frontage 
and squares off the plan. 

A further sum of Rs, 172, making Hs. 4oT in all, was spent in completing 
the repair of the Barabati Fort Gateway at Cuttack, against an estimated cost 
of Rs. 487, as revised. As stated in the previous report, the w'orfc involved the 
cutting down, piece by piece, of a great bar tree that grew out of the top of the 
gateway, its great roots penetrating and disappearing into the old fabric. This 
tree was removed last year, but it still remained bo cut away the great roots, os 
far as possible, cauterise the inaccessible ends in tbe cracks with scrub eradicator, 
All these cracks and Assures with concrete and generally make the sliattered old 
structure watertight and secure. .4ii account of the Barabati fort and its one 
surviving gateway will be found in the report for 1924-2^. 

In ld2d-2ff certain repairs that, had been in hand for some 3 years previously 
on ten of the temples at BHiTVAyESVAR were brought to completion, tbe cost 
being met by the Arclueologica] Department as a special case, since the templfS 
affected—all bnt one, the Raja Rani—vreie no longer " Protected ” monuments; 
the notifleation under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act having been 
withdrawn owing to irfeconeilabic differences of opinion between the Temple 
Coinmitteo and the Department as to the appropriate manner of presetv'ing 
these famous old shrines. These repairs have been described in the previous re¬ 
ports. A small residue of repairs stQl remained to be done, and as these were 
mostly of a atnictural nature and essential to the safety of the temples concern¬ 
ed, a further catimate of Rs. 806 to meet the cost of them is being funded. A 
sum of Rs. 401, against a late allotment of Rs. GOO, has been spent on these re¬ 
pairs, which embrace the resetting of displaced atones in the Ramesvara Temple, 
the underpinning of a mined little subsidiary shrine in the Annnta Vasudeva 
Temple, treating with paraffin wax the decayed stones of the Maitresvara and 
Chitrakarini Temple, and lastly the replacement by plain uncarved stones, of 
the same buff colour os the original work, of a modem restoration in white 
atone done some 26 years ago in the Raja Eatti temple. This modem restora¬ 
tion included an elaborately carved piece of the door architrave, and the effect 
of the white patch against the old buff masonry was incongruous; for it had 
remained proof against any softening influence of the weather and was ss white 
os when Acst inserted. Its modem carving, too, could not bear comparison 
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with the o!d work, which it was intcDded to replace ; and in anj case modern 
earring in an old stmeture such as this is open to serioua objection from, an 
arch»ological point of iiew; for it is only in ae old handiwork that any real 
interest lies. The pleiti new buf stone that will replace the white carving will 
obviate this objection and have the further advantage of being far less conspi- 

CUOUJ^. 

An account of the Bhuvanesvar shrines and the local development of the 
Indo-Aryan architectural style that they exhibit, baa been given in the report for 
the year 1922-23. 

The monuments under luaintcnance have mostly been already described in 
previous reports. The following, however, may be mentioned here: 

Four colossal images that are preserved in the compound of the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer’s court at Jamm in the Gnttack District. They vary in height 
from about nine feet to over sixteen. One is a broken Buddhist image, probably 
of the Bodhisattva Padmapani, wearing tiara, earrings, necklet, girdle and gar¬ 
ments, and showing signs of a lotus having been held in each hand. The itnage 
is locally known as Kaliyuga. Another is an image of the Hindu goddess 
Chamtmda, portrayed in a state of extreme emaciation. She is seated on a 
pro.straic human being in the conventional easy posture,” and wears a necMace 
of human skulls and omaments of bones. 

A third image is of Indrani, represented a« one of the “ Seven Mothers ” of 
Hindu mythology. She. too, is shewn seated in the ” easy posture,” and on her 
left thigh she originally held a child; she wears a high pointed crown, elaborate 
ornaments and a mti, and her vahana, the elephant, appears on the pedestal 
below her. 

The fourth image represents Yarahi, the earth goddess who assumed human 
form in order to become the wife of the Boar incamatiDn of Vishnu. She, 
again, la shewn seated in the ” easy posture,” with the right leg pendant and 
testing on a bnfialo on the pedestal below. She has three eyes and three rows 
of curly hair and she wears omaments and a aari; her one remaining arm holds 
a child on her left thigh. 

The Buddhist image is of sandstone and came from the village vSanta 
Madhal, some 2 miles away: the three Hindu ones are of chlorite and w'ere 
brought from the Mukti Mandapa near by. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BER.AR. 

Btf Mr. J. .1. Page, 

Tlie work of refacing with plain ashlar masonry the ruined fa<;ade8 of Nadir 
Shah’s Tomb at BrnEAXFu> against a much revised estimate ofRs. 12,538, has 
now been Hnisbed at a eo«1 of Bs, 12,183, Bs. 42 only being spent in the year 
under report. All that now remains to be done is the railing of the angle- 
mviakf:as from their present Height at comice level to the level of the top para¬ 
pet. a dlntance of some four feet, in conformity with the original design. This 
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will be done against a separate estimate of Bs* 2Bi. A further work here that 
it is hoped to take up soon, is the luting out of the walled enclosure about 
the tomb as a simple garden, with grass lawns and sjwmetricidly planted trees, 
on ** Mughal" linea. The work of repairing this tomb baa been going on aince 
Lblli-n, and it is hoped that another year will see the end of it. A descrip¬ 
tion of the repairs curried out here has been given in the many references to 
t.big work to be found in previous reports ; and a note of the ardiitactural fea< 
tures of the monument and on the lath century Famqi King who lies buried in 
it, is given in the report for 1932-23. 

At Shah Nawaa Khan's Tomb, a mile away, the petty repairs that were in 
progress from the previous year and are described in the last report, were com¬ 
pleted at a total cost of Hs. '270 against on estimate, as re^dsed, of that amount. 
A further sum of Rs, 90 wan spent against an estimate of Rs. 55 in acquiring 
a margin of land about the tomb, and space for a pathway betw'eeii it and the 
original entrance gate. Previously the ground here was cultivated right up to 
the monument, and to prevent this the land has been acquired. 

Reference is made in the last report to the groins that had been con¬ 
structed in the Utaoli river-bed below this tomb with a view to resisting further 
erosion of the bank in the monsoon floods■ These groins snJiered badly in 
the monsoon of 1925. They were afterwards repaired, their projection being 
substantially reduced, and they seem to have weathered the 1929 monsoon 
much better; but this is possibly to be attributed to a alight change in the course 
of the rivet-flovT that occurred independently of them. Some minor repairs to 
them, however, again became necessary', and these were done in the year under 
review at a cost of Bs. 563. The total expendituie incurred on these groins 
amounts to Rs. 3,731 against an induaive estimate of the same figure, 

A second estimate has now been sanctioned embodying the further recom¬ 
mendations of the Public Works Department for the protection of the river 
bank. This estimate, which comes to Rg. 3,366, provides for the erection of a 
Iiigh revetment wall of masonry beneath the corner vhhatri of the Tomb, to take 
the force of the water as it rounda the bend of the river a little higher up. This 
expedient should certainly give more direct protection to the eroded river-bank, 
and it is hoped that it will prove successful. 

A description of this monument, which is one of the beat preserved of those 
st Burhanpur and very attractive architecturally, has already been given in the 
report for the year 1924-25, together with a note on Kawar Khan, 

In completing the repair of the Early Mughal monuments at KuiMLASSa, in 
the Saugor District, a further sum of Rs. 494 was spent, making a total of Rs. 
1,371 against an estimate of that amount. The monuments and the repaira 
that have been in hand on them have already been described in the last report, 
as also has the Kagina Mahal in the Fort here, the repair of which was carried 
to completion during the year, against a separate estimate of Rs. 1,160. Rs. 
600 were spent on this monument, making a total expenditure of Rs. i 155. 

Works against an estimate of Rs. S,7U0 had been in hand on the Fort at 
Balafir in the A ko la District since 1922-23, as previously reported, and the 
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only item outstanding against this estimate was the repair of the Haja'^a cfihatfi 
here and the te placement of its fallen ehliajjn^ The cjtjuiiri is a pleasing structure 
erected on the river bank a short distance from the Fort. It is raised on the 
remains of a solid revetment wall high above the river, and takes the form of a 
square twelve'-colnnintMl pavilion with a columnar hay projecting from the centre 
of each facade. The cM<dri is covered by a group of S domes, and is encom¬ 
passed by a wide cotttutuous chiujja : and the light columnar superstructure 
contrasting with the massive base below produces an effect at once giacaiu] and 
imposing. 

The whole structure b of red sandstone, and ss great dihicultj has been ex* 
jHMienced in obtaining stone of the same kind to replace the miwting portions of 
the chhajja, it has been decided not to rertore this feature, but simply to make 
watertight the gaps in the mosom^ that have been left by their fall, so that the 
appearance of the monument will remain as it b at present. A sum of Rs. 2,000 
surrendered on thb account was reappropriated to fund a new eatimate of 
Rs. 1,950 for raising slightly the new walls that had been built to repair the two 
fallen bastians of the Fort, against the previous estimate of Rs. 8,700. These 
new walls followed the curve of the old bastions and bridged the pap where they 
had collapsed ; but with a view to economy they were not raised much mote 
than breast high, the difference in level between the low new walls and the high 
ground inside the fort being negotbted by dressing back the earth behind to a 
natural slope and tone pitching it against erosion, (Thb work has been de¬ 
scribed in the report for 1922-23.) 

It has now been found desirable to raise these new walls slightly, to allow 
the earth behind them to be raised in turn sufficiently to cover the exposed inner 
face of the bastion walb above, while maintaining same uatural slope; and 
hence the utilization oi the residue on thb work, on which Hs, 1,667 were spent 
during the year. 

A further sum of Rs, 5,173, making Ra. 8,459 to-date, waa spent on con* 

tiuuing the repair of the Fort walls at Chanda, the 15th century dty of the 
Goods. The amount of the eatiniate b Rs. 16,839. end the scope of the m- 
paiia has been outlined in the previons report. The current aUotment of Htu 
6,178 was devoted to the repair of the Bhimba gate and the rebuilding of its 
fallen bastion. An important work here, as with all old atructures, b the mak¬ 
ing watertight of the roof and wall tops; for it was primarily tie penetration 

of rain-water into the interior that brought about the eoUapae of the bastion 

Wateiprooling with a layer of new concrete has been done on the pate it If' 

but the current grant was not sufficient to permit of rts being completed on^e 
bastion obo. Thb, however, will be done next year. 

An account of the Chanda Fort and of the Gomb who founded it. has been 
given m the report for the year 1922-23. ^ 

On th. pMMsrraaMl of tho CAWlMAlffl Fonr at CmKAADA in tie 4oin,„t! 
Dutnet a mm of Hi 1.836 wm spent spainst an eetimste of Be 3001 th 
being ^ m pr^ Tie prineipd ibnns „f tie .stinmte eon'cem tie line "Id 
Jerni Msspd. wild, is leented m one of tie iigheat parts of tiis iilj.f„rt snd 
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IS visible for manj miles around. The Maiijld n aplendid rtslii- of ISth centuiT' 
Iniad Shahi architecture, but it is unfortunately very mucb ruined ; most of the 
back wall has collapsed and with it much of the adjoimng roof. The missing 
structure is not bemg replaced, but the ruined remains are being secured from 
further dihipadatiun by niflking the broken ends watertight with concrete in the 
interstices and gaps. Such of the rear wall as has survived, inclines outwards 
noticeably, and this is being supported with a couple of buttresseo. 

The south end bay of the arcaded prayer-chamber had been severely disturb¬ 
ed by the movement of the end wall outwards, which resulted in wide cracks in 
the domes and in the arches that support them. The movement of the end wall 
had been arrested by the erection of buttresses against it some years previously; 
but farther support was needed to the displaced voussoiis to forestall a collapse. 
Accordingly, these arches are being supported on a pair of tee-irons bent to the 
curve of the rntrados and carried down the pier to the base, and the open joints 
of the diaturhe^l masonry are being closed with mortar. Gaps left from the 
fall of the chAaJja along the east front of the mosque are being made watertight 
with concrete, and the remains of the one little cJiAalri that ornaments the north 
end pylon are being saved from further dilapidation. This little cMatri, with 
its projecting eaves, rich brackets and jVi^f-infilled sides, is onique in being the 
only one of its kind that haa survived among the several monuments in the dis¬ 
trict that were decorated with theae features originally ; which makes its preser¬ 
vation all the more important. 

In the Chhoti Masjid in the fort, a few missing brackets Imueath the ehiAjja 
are being restored, and an accumulation of whitewash is being removed from the 
walls to reveal again their old weathered surface. 

This little mosque in built much b the some style as the large Jami Masjid, 
except that the triple arches of the facade spring from octagonal columns in. 
stead of plam square piers, a diSerence in accord with the smaller scale of the 
monument and its more hiviah decorative treatment. Subdued to a light arab¬ 
esque relief and restricted to parapet, end pylons and the architrave framing the 
facade, this ornament is a tribute to the taste of the mosque hniJders. The 
origbal little pylon-cAAafrw have disappeared, but much of the wide cAAnjija 
that shaded the fa 9 ade between the projecting pylons remained, and, where it was 
missing, the rhhojja slabs had been replaced. It was to support this cJiMjja that 
the brackets mentioned above w’ere required. 

The so-called Kani Mahal—a piam solid structure with a three arched front, 
and a roof of vaulted bays smitabed on heavy square piers-—is also receiving atten¬ 
tion, the S.-E, comer being un derpinned and a large ingrowing root de¬ 
stroy ed, and rubble mfillmg in the arches of the outer side-wail removed. 

Certain of the old gates of the fort are aiao being conserved; among 
them tho Delhi Gate, distinguished by its gculptured emblem of the Hindu 
Kingdom of Vijayanagar, the " Garada-hherunda ”—a fabulous dual-headed bird 
said to prey on elephants—which waa placed on the gate by Fath-i-uhah Imadu-I- 
Mulk, Governor of Berar under the last of the Bahmimis, himself a converted 
Brahmin of Vijnyanagat. 
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The Bp 4 ic]al measurEij tueeded at tliis gateway were Uie removal of the wide 
distigumg white pointing that bad ptevionsly been applied to (he old weatber- 
Btained maeonry, and its leplflcement by new mortar, receesed from the face of 
the stones and toned down to match the old work i the removal of a great 
blanket of white plaster that had been spread over the mined top of one of the 
flanking bastions, and the weather-proofing of this featnie in a nmimer less dis¬ 
tressing to the eye. Conspicaons pointing on the repaired i'ojijpirM of the Bara 
Darwaza had also to be treated in the same way. The fragmentary ruins of the 
second gate, aa one proceeds into the fort, had to be made secure ; and petty 
underpinning repairs and jungle clearance done to a length of better preserved 
wall belonging to the inner oircnmvallationB that iiomes prominently into view 
from a turn in the path after this second gate is passed, A descriptive note on 
the Gawilgarh Port and a brief account of its history have been given in the 
report for the year 1022-23. 

The mosque at Pathekhelda in tlm Buldana Diatdct was alsu under re¬ 
pair, a sum of Jt&. 1,750 against an estimate, as revised, of Rs. 1,770 having been 
spent on the work, which was completed during the year. The mosque is an 
attractive njonunient of the Imad Shahi style, with a simple fayade of triple 
artdioB and widely spreading Majjtt inset between slender end pylons, which ate 
capped with ornate little cAAo/m octagonal in plan, with ciicnlar cMtajjas and 
attenuated little domes. A larger dominating dome cisca towards the tear of 
the mosque ov'^er the cent ml bay containing the mikmb ; and the whole structure 
is raised on a low podium of steps and flanking side walls. The simplicity of the 
facade is relieved by a crest of elaborate kangitras and a delicate arabesqae decoration 
introduced along the parapet; and this light relief is repeated towards the top of the 
end-pylons, where it blends the ornate Uttle cAAaim into the plain ashlar face below. 
The parapet decoration is echoed in the shadow of the wide chhajja, and again more 
lightly, along the topmost step of the stylobate, merging the whole fa^'^ade 
into a quiet hannony. It is true that the dome haa no integral relation 
to the rest of the design; but the treatment of rhe facade is othenvise 
exceedingly happy; and it is indeed fortunate that the monument is so 
unusually well preserved. The mosque La contained within on encloauie with 
merlon-crested w'alls and an entrance gate in the east front. Over 
the gate is a Persian inscription recording the erection of the mosque in 
16S1 A.D. 

The works done include the waterproofing of the Jealdiig roof and domee 
with fine concrete and mortar in the interstices, the replacing of several kanguraa 
that had previously lieen restored in piaster by atone ones to match the old work ■ 
petty masonry repairs to the cAAo/m aa well as to the kaiitfurat of the enclosure 
wall; the edging of broken plaster \vith mortar to match, and the removal of 
coospicuous pointing that was disfiguring the steps of the mosque; the repair of 
crocks in the concrete paving of the enclosure and of two masonry graves within 
it; and making up the eroded ground along the north wall outside tA> drain 
away the surface-water. Wooden doors of simple appropriate design were also 
provided to the main entrance, to the opening at the head of the high external 
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Btair that leads up to the roof of the mosque* and again to the two openings in the 
west side of the entloiiare wall. 

Among the monumenta under maintemmcc the foUowiug may be men¬ 
tioned. 

1. The ruins of the Jama Temple known as the Bhani Dent, at AitiKo in 
the Raipur District. The shrine haa sulfereci considerable dilapidation; all 
that reroains of it is the siMara, and of that much of the facing has disappeared 
and ha? been replaced with plain masonry; what is left has been euetrcled by an 
iron band for its greater security. Ruined as it is, this monument is still of 
intetest; it is similar in afcj'Ie to the later temples of the Inrlo-Aryan group at 
Bhuvaneavar in Orksa, and probably dates from about the 12th Centmy. It 
is in the pancharatki style, the facades being divided into five vertical facets, 
which rise from moalded base to crowning atmhka ; and it is most elaborately 
ornamented with carved designs and little human figures in relief. Tlie lower 
portion of the gikhara is encompassed by bands of undercut mouldings, which 
introduce a horizoutal note and stabilize the dominant verticality of the design* 

Between these moulded bands are a double range of little human figures, 
following the offsets and projections of the facets ; and ta'o little superimposed 
niches that elaborate the centre facet in the moulded base are echoed by an¬ 
other little niche above them as the facet ascends the tower, merging vertical and 
horizontal in a feature couimon to both and so harmonising the whole ; an effect 
enhanced by the succession of diminutive applied sil-htira 9 that rise with the aide 
facets up the tower. 

Inside the shrine are three life-size Jaina figures of dark green stone; and 
the domed ceiling with its elaborately ornamented corbel-courses, and centto- 
piece supported by four female figures, ia of remarkable beauty. 

2. The Gond “ keep,” known as the Madas SIahaj., at Gauila near Jnb- 
bulpur. This is a rectangiUar building, relieved extemflUy by superimposed 
“ orders ” of narrow pilasters, and curiously located on the top of a huge round¬ 
ed boulder. It consists of an upper storey supported on a series of small vaults, 
with a courtyard attached to it. The *' keep ” is believed to have been erected 
by Madan Singh about A.D. 1100 and, though of small architectural pretenaion-s, is 
of interest as commemorating the time when Garha was the capital of the Good 
dynasty of Garha Mandla. The building is perched on the top of the low granite 
range above the town, and affords a splendid view of the country around. 

3. The Tomb of Lal Ebajj at Amner in the Amraoti district. This is 
a square brick building finished in stucco. A tall dome decorated with closely 
set fluting rises from an octagonal drum, which intervenes between it and the 
square tomb below. Centrally in each of the Eat^adea is a projecting bay, over 
which the deeply coved cornice and its parapet rises in a large curve suggestive 
of the Bengali whale-back roof; and at each comer of the tomb stands a square 
minaret simulating a chh^itri^ In each central bay is b pointed-arched recess, 
and in front of the one that contains the entrance doorway there is a stone Aati£. 
A stone inscription set m this entrance fa^mle records the building of the tomb, 
the houz, and the garden about it, by a Hindu Raja, Eiahan Singh, in the service of 
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the Uughai ELmperor Aunuigzeb, to contain the reToama of a Pathan named Lai 
Khan, who “ achieved tuartyrdom at Badnur," though in what particuiat cir- 
ctuuabances it docs not relate. The tomb dates from the end of the Ijth 
century and^ though architecturally wunspired and disproportionate in its mas- 
mug, is nevertJieleaa of interest in the bcipicnt decadence it reflects—a local phase 
of the degeneration that begins to alfect Indian architecture in AurangEeb's 
reign, and that has become progressively irorse ever since. 

A further sum of Rs. 9So was spent against an allotment of Rs. 1,000 on the 
purchase of more notice noanns of enamelled iron to be erected at monuments 
in the Central Pro'iduces that have been notified as protected under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act Vli of I9f>4. The notices oiitainefl comprise 10 
in EugUsh, 06 in Hindi, and 45 in Marathi; one in the vernacular prevalent 
in the locality will be used for each monument, English notices liemg provided 
only where they are likely to l>e necesaatr, Tho notices convey a warning 
against damage and defacement under the penal provisions of the Act. 

BENGAL AND ASSAM. 

By Mr, K. N, DikshU, 

During the year 11)25-27 the total expenditure on conservation in Bengal 
amounted to Rs. 26,029-3-3, of which Ra. l3,823-.3’'3, were spent on special 
repairs carded out departmeutally and the rest through the agency of the 
Public Works Department, The works executed by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment were in the nature of annual repairs and maiuteoance, clearance of 
jungle, provision of boundary pillars, fixing of notice boards, etc. The largest 
amount spent on special lepairB through the Public Works Depattuient was 
at the Baba Adam's mosque at Ramfal in Dacca District, where Ra, 40Q 
spent in providing for a supply of a special size of bricks. It is unfortunate 
that more progress could not be made here, notwithstanding that an allotment 
of Ra. 2,000 had been made for this work. The mosque, which dates from 
the I5th century A.D., is one of the oldest moaqucs in Eastern Bengal and 
its importance requires that it should be put in a prosier state of repair as 
soon as practicable, 

A sum of Rs. 469 was spent during the year in clearing jungle and trees 
from the walls of the Hugh at. Fort at KiDDERi'L'it near ^arayanganj, to 
enable proper photographs to lje taken. The question of keeping this fort 
on the list of centrally protected monttmanta is engaging the attention of the 
Department, Rs, 357 were spent on repairs to the mosque of Muham¬ 

mad Mirza St Dacca, an interesting monument of the tim^ of Aurangzeb 
built on a lofty terrace. 

Of the expenditure mcuned departmentaily Es. 2,432 were spent in acquir¬ 
ing land for the proper oonservation of the Lalbagh Fort at Daixia. It will 
iu)w be possible to take adequate measures for the protection of the fort walls 
which were not formerly accessible at all points owing to the adjacent land 
being occupied by private owners. 
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At Sabaab in the Dacca District a sum of Es. ljfllU-8 was spent on 
the coDsefvatioD of the tnoimds at Kajasan and Majidpmr. The e^ccavatioiis 
earned out at these places w'ere referred to in the annual report of tic year 
l025-2fj* This year’s operatiaua included meaeures to preserve the excavated 
portion by removing earth from the top of walls and draining ofi the areaa 
surrounding the excavated buildings. The outer boundaries of the protected 
areas were also demarcated by banfas of spoil earth taken from the excavation. 

The most important conservation work in this CJircle was that of tie 
Paharpch Temple, partially excavated in 1(125-20. Besides the sum of Es. 
0,309-11-3 altotte<l for conservation proper, the hulk of the amount set apart 
for exploration at this site, which amounted to Ea, 18,699. was actually spent 
on conservation measun.'s. The operations of 1925-26 had Wen continued too 
late in the season to permit of the execution of proper measures of preservation 
before the setting iu of the rains iind when the monument was visited by the 
present Superinteodent before the reopening of the work in November, most 
of the walks at the level of the basement had fallen or were dangerously out 
of plumb. The terracotta plaques which decorated the walls )>oth at the base¬ 
ment and first terrace level were in many places displaced or about to falL 
The arraugements for draining water aw'ay from the excavated monument were 
very defective and water had lodged in many places quite otoee to the walb. 
Work was commenced at the beginmug of November and was continued prac¬ 
tically without arty intermption up to the end of the year. Plate IN. a —d 
shows the state of the momiment before and after repairs and ilhiatTate the 
amount of work done, in spite of the many luandiespe, that had to be faced 
in this out of the way place. 

For the effective conservation of this temple at Paharpur, it woe necea- 
sary to esamine the causes that led to its present ruiuous condition. Tlie 
main destructive force at work was undoubtedly the heav)* rainfall of Bengal, 
which has a deadly effect on lofty and exposed buildings. The original height 
of the building must have been at least 100 feet, judging fcom the amount 
of debris that had slid down the slopes. The main shrine at the top, ante¬ 
chambers and niundapmr doubtless had roofs, and the water from these woa 
carried down to the first terrace, whence it was taken down to the basement 
level thrrjugh stone gargoyles, fixed at the mouths of masonry drains. With 
the desertion of the monument, the drainage arrangements broke down, the 
masonry drains imeame choked, and earth and debris falling from the walls of 
the upper terraces overwhelmed the lower ones, The upper part of the base¬ 
ment wall has everywhere been more seriouaiy damaged than tlie lower; 
the lowest port underneath the level of the plaques, is generally in excehent 
condition, having been protected by the accumulation of earth around the 
monument. The damage to the facing wall is almost entirely due to the lodg¬ 
ing and percolation of w'ater in the core, which consisted of bricks and brick¬ 
bats laid in mud mortar. The method adopted for making the walla water¬ 
tight and thus preventing further damage from the accmmilation of water 
was us foUows. Each of the walla forming the wings of the projecting angles 
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of the temple fras disnmntled, where It was out of plumb, eud the face work 
Wits carefully rebuilt in cement mortar without allowing any mortar to appear 
on the surface. No attempt was made to restore the walls to their original 
height, but after ^ restoring the plaques and the comicea, the courses of the 
walls were raised to such height as their condition justified. The hearting of 
the walls was strengthened with hricki in time and surkhi mortar^ and the gups 
between the level of the verandah on the first terrace and the renewed facing 
work were filled with beaten concrete terracing rifflug In three or more steps to 
the desired height. With the intetior thus rendered watertight, the tope of 
the walls were finished off with broken bricks in order to hannonise their 
appearance with the rest of the monument. 

Much of the work in the basement and first and second terraces consisted 
□f dismantling and rebuilding of long stretclies of bulging wads. The damage 
was partunilarly heavy at the projectiag comers, which were eJtposcd to con¬ 
siderable stress. Photographs of the plaques taken inmiediately after their 
excavation were nvailable on the dte, 30 that there could be no mistake as to 
their original position. Places where no plaques were found were of course 
loft void. The floors of the first terrace verandahs were rammed and dnsssai 
where necessar)\ and arrangements were made by which sJl rain water from 

above converges towards certain points, where masonry drains in cement have 

been constructed through the thickness of the basement walls. 

The risk involved in postponing the conservation of exposed straotuma to 
another season was not taken in the excavations of this season. Almost all 
tho pru]'cctuig comers of the basement wall on the East, South-East, South- 
West and West aides were taken in hand and repaired, as soon as ever they 
were excavated. The walls of tho first terrace verandah on the South-West, 
and to some extent on’ the South-East, had to bo put in proper order bv 
dismantling and rdixing the overhanging terracotta plaques and rebuilding 
dangerous face work. Tho images diacovered in the lower port of the base¬ 
ment could not he kept open after the close of the excavations, as the level 

at which they were discovered was lower than the water level during the large 

part of the wet season. Split-bamboo covers have, therefore, been placed 
against the images, preparatory to their being reburied in earth. 

For facing the masonry of tho walla, old undamaged bricks were specially 
sorted out from the ruins and cut to the proper size and rubbed doam so as 
to admit of verj* fine jointing. On the other hand, bricks and brickbats of all 
sizes were utilized for filling the cores of the walls. As the masons locally 
available were quite inadequate in number and not intelligent enough to imder- 
stand the fme work that was expected of them, more than a dozen masons 
had to be imported from Mnnihidabad and were retained up to the conipletiou 
of the work. The mouldings of the oomiee that ran all along the basement 
roiiuired especial skill and exhausted a vast number of bricks. In one of the 
angles ol tne north-eaat sector of the basement on experiment was tried of 
ere-ting a temporery shed of corrugated iron sheets supported on aof wood 
pillars to protect the plaques, this being the method recommended bv Mr 
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Baneiji, the Into SupcrintendeDt of the CircJe. It is hoped, however, that, if 
effective arrangemeota can te made for the drainage of the upper terrace and 
if the sloped of the basoment w alls c-ao be rendered watertight and dainage 
to the facing of the walls above made good, the safety of the plaques will 
be anfficieatlj assured without the need of such expedieuts. The paucitv of 
good bricks suitable for facing brick*work Ls now making itself felt, and expe¬ 
rience has shown, imlortuuately, that the quality of bricks available in the 
neighbourhood is very unaatisfactory. The reason for this is said to be that 
the present day kiltis, run on coal fuel, turn out bricks that cannot withstand 
the action of salts in the earth as well as the oM bricks burnt with wood 
fuel, which is not now available in this locality. 

The uneven area around the monument was levelled and dressed to a 
width of at 'least 50 feet on each side and open shallow drains were made 
at this distance for carrying off rain water, Thu quadrangle of low mounds 
forming the rampart around the main mound was cut in two places on the 
east and south respectively to allow the water accumulated inside the enclosure 
to pass tlirough. The mouth of the eastern drain falls into the nearest hollow 
or hilt by the shortest channel, but the fall is very slight. This port of Bengal 
IB 80 uniformly level that great difficulty is experieuced in times of inundation, 
when Hood w'atcr may take weeks to subside. 

A temporary godown with brick and split homboD walls and gabled cor¬ 
rugated roof has been built duriog the year for accommod&ting the tents, 
fumituie and tools belonging to the office. 

* • * * ^ * 

Out of a total of Ks. 5,777-5-0 spent on actual conservation works in 
Assaai, a sum of Ks. 3,241 was spent on repairs classed as special ”, and the 
rest on annual repairs and maintenance. Kotice boards were provided at 6 
monumentfl, viz., the Mounds or Tilas at TuJaTgrani in C’achar and Bhatera 
in Sylhet, the caves at Jogighopa near the bank of the Brshmsputia river in 
Goalpiira District, the .TnyBagar temple in Sibsagar District and two other 
monuRienta in Darrang District. The Fort at BAiuapiTR, which b a walled 
enclosure, just over a century old, was repaired during the year at a coat of 
Rs. 233. The jangle growth within the enclosure and on the walls was up¬ 
rooted and cracks in the walls were made good. At the Sirdolk Tebjple at 
Nigbitino, some carved and ornamental stones originally brought from a temple 
now destroyed by the change in the course of the Brahmaputra, were built 
in the sloped approach to the hill on which the temple is perched. These 
were dug out and the better carved stones have now been arranged on either 
side of the steps leading to the temple and the uncarved stones relaid in the 
stone steps, at a coat of Ra. 511. At the Babtuni Hill near Teztuh, the 
dense growth of jungle and grass waa removed and a proper approach way 
lending to the aito of the temple group has been made at a coat of JU. 1,123. 
It ifi now possible to inspect without difficulty the ruins of thb imposing group, 
and it is hoped that before long the different architectursl members, such as 
lintels, piliara, dooT-lrames, pediments, etc., will be properly sorted out. An- 
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otJier important ^vork nfiar TGzpur m progreBs dnring the year was the excava¬ 
tion of tke plinth of the Temtus at Dab: Pabbatiya, where Rs, 1,027 were 
spent. The main work here was the eipoaition of the walls of the brick 
temple of the Aiiom period., built on the site of the late Gupta temple of 
which the door-frame and stone pilliirs were diseovered a few years ago (ride 
p. 98 ot Amiuai Report for i934-2B), 

SOUTHERN CIRCLE. 

Btj 3lr. A, It. Loughttrst, 

From the I at March, 1926, Tmtil the 11th March, 1927, the writer was on 
leave and ilr. Mnhauimad Hamid Kuraishi, Aaaistant Superintendent, Central 
Circle, was appointed to officiate during his absence. A total sniii of • 
Ea. 27,818 waa spent on conHervation out of the year’s grant of Rs. 33,803. 
A atim of Ra. 321 was apent on repairs to the .\rsenal, Belfry and Powder 
Magazine situated in the old fort at MASUi,rPATAM in the Eietnn district. At 
the Seven Pagodas in the Chingleput district, special repairs were 
flurried out to the basement of the famous Shore Temple at a cost of 
Rs. 313. This temple is situated within a few yardfi of the sea and during 
the monsoon the waves break right over the base of the building, so that the 
break-water built around the Iwisement liaR to be always kept in a good state 
of repair and the joints in the masonry pointed with cement from time to 
time. The remaining repairs at the Seven Pagodas consisted in planting trees 
to form avenues along the main roads and in the maintennnee of the roads 
themselves. Repairs costing Rs. 152 were executed in the old Butch Cemetery 
at Pout'AT iu the same district, where the tombs and compound walla 
were patched with plaster and rank vegetfitiou was removed. Extensive repairs 
were carried out to the large group of temples, palaces and other monuments 
at ILampi in the Bellary district amounting to Rb. 2,448. The chief hoildinj^ 
repaired were the Elephant Stables, Underground Temple. Baimaick's Palace, 
Zenana Builtlinga, and the Achntaraya, Pattabhiranifi, Krishna Vitthala, Raphu- 
natha and Jaina temples. The usual repairs to several miks of roads and 
pathways were also exeented. In the Ctiddapafa district, annual repairs were 
eSecte+l to the Paraatixamn temple at Attikaiji, Kodandarama temple at Von- 
TiMiTTA, Vaidyanatha temple at PrJBHPAGmi, and the Fort and ancient buildings 
at Stdd^vattaw. Special repaire, amounting to Rs. 834, were executed to the 
tliree ruined temples at Danayakankottai in the Coimbatore district, and 
Rs, 1,790 was expended in providhig iron gates, railings and a compound wall 
to enclose the idstorical St. Fsancis Chubch at Cocmif. In the South Eanani 
district, petty repaim were undertaken to the Choutar’s Palace at Mubabitibi 
the picturesque Jaina Stamhha at Bappanad, the Kathali Basli at Earktu 
and the Hill Fortre.ss at Jaslalabad. The old Danish Fort, and CJatewav at 
TnANqrfiBAK iu the Tanjore djatrict were repaired at a coat nf Rs IM ^6 
the work is still in oreurc®. Rs. 1,790 was spent on repairB to the andi-nt 
Fobt at BANJ.AKGttm m the Trichinopoly district. The main items being the 
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removal of rank vegetation, patcli planter repairs to the buildings and ram¬ 
parts and the upkeep of the roads and paths. A sum of Rs. 501 was also 
spent on repairs to the Valisvara Temple at VAiiKOJrDAFURAM in the same 
Strict. At Gingee, in the South Arcot disttiot, repairs wore eilecteil to the 
roof of the Veukatammaua Temple so as to nmkc the aamo watertight. The 
parapets of the ramparts and around the Pondjcherry Gateway were built up 
with new brictwork where necessary and. the roads throughout the fort were 
maiutainecl in good order. The total cost of the work, including the pay of 
watchmen, amounted to Ks. 2,007, Annual repairs were undertaken to the 
historical forts at Dindigui, in the lladura district, Sakjcakidbug, Namareai*, 
AnUTR, Rataxottai and Khishsageri in the Salem dietriet, and the old East 
India Company's fort at Anjexgo. Petty repairs were also effected to the old 
Portuguese Church at Porto Novo and the Dutch Cemeteries at Tuticobin, 
Negafaxak and Sadhas, Similar repairs were also carried out at the Buddhist 
Bites at J AUG AD A, Jaggattareta, Amaeavati, Gu^fTAPALLE and Ghajciasala* 

In the province of Coorg a total sum of Rs. 798 waa allotted and Es. 430 
only waa spent on repairs to the walls and ramparts of the Fort at Mercaba 
and to three ancient Jaina temples at MuiaiUh. 

BURMA. 

Hy Mo7is, C$iarles Duroiselte* 

A sum of Rs. B2,i80, including agency charges, was spent during the year 
under report on the conservation of ancient monuments and the preservation 
of antiquities in Burma. Out of this amount, Rs. 32,341 w'ore expended on 
special works and the remainder, Rs. 29,839. on maintenance and annual repairs. 

The special work undertaken by the Archseological Superintendent consisted 
in extemporizing at Hmawza (Old Proroe) a temporary shelter for a number 
of antiquarian objects which were recently unearthed there, the old shed con¬ 
structed for the purpose in 1915 being found too smali to contain all these 
objects, some of which are very large. For the execution of the remaining 
special works in the Province during the year the Public Works Department 
ia mainly responsible. 

At the Paiace at MAiroAnAY, the work of providing a flooring of Pakhan- 
gyi stone flags was extended to the alleys between the Princess Royal's Apart¬ 
ments and the Chief Queen^ft rcaidence. and to tlie spaces around the Rast 
Autlience Elalls; the drain on the north of the- Glass Palace was provided with 
a reinforced concrete cover; and the Queen*B Audience Hall, on the west cm 
extremity of the Palace platform, was regilt. The teak flooring on the north 
of the Idon Throne Koum was also repaired, and some of the posts in the 
Queen's Audience Hall and the Princess EoyaVa Apartments were provided with 
concrete footings. The cost of the above, which amounted to Rs. 6,660, exclu¬ 
sive of agency chargee, was paid partly out of the allotment ior the iiufftiiBhed 
portion of work in the estimate for “ Construction of Gardens on the Palace 
platform ”, and partly out of that for “ Special Repairs to the Palace buildings 
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At Ml ©jqjeiifliture of Eb. 3,20fl qirt of Rb. 3,288 allotted durmg the year 
for the eontmuation ol special repairs to the pyattJiaU on the Port walk, the 
i' donhle teak roofing of pytittlioi No. 18 with some of the carvings 
on it was renewed, and unaoimd portipna of the pillars in the same 
pyoitlmtlj as well as in those of ^o. 45, were renitived and replaced by new 
ones. 

Other works in the Mandalay division werethe conttmetion of a shed 
over the inscription stone in the compound of the Tattnot hawaw Ktaitk* 
Tawqvi tbmpL£ at Aharafura at a cost of Es, 608 and the pioviafon of 
marble slabs with epitaphs at the Toaina at Mandalay and Amarapura 

at a coat of Ea. 1,3(>5. The stone inscription referred to, which was beguming 
to deteriorate under the action of the weather, gives the histoiy of the temple, 
which was founded by king Pagan in 1S47. To the Eoyal Tombs an added 
interest has been given by the new epitaphs, which supply, in both English 
and Burmese, the name of the king or queen and dates of birth, acceaeion and 
death, A brief sketch, E may be remarked, of the reigns of the kings and 
queens whose tombs are at Amarapura, is given in last year's report, to which 
a reference may he made. 

At Paoax, the special repairs to the Dhammayazika pacoda were conti¬ 
nued, and a sum of Es. 12,0C4 was expended on it during the year. The work 
on the main shrine, ns well as that on the subsidiary five temples*on the platform, 
has been completed j that on the inner enclosure wall was in progress when the 
year dosed. The original estimate, which provided for repairs to these three 
items and the outer encloaure wall at a coat of Rs. 37,388. has been found in- 
adequate, and a revised estimate amounting to Rs, 43,692 baa been prepared 
and ia now awaiting sanction. At the time of the preparation of the 
original oatimate, the fiJthata of the main shrine and those of the 
subsidiary temples were to a large extent covered with ddbris and luxurious 
vegetation, and this had made it difficult to ascertain the exact nature and ex¬ 
tent of the damage to them. Consequently, as was pointed out by the IhibJio 
Viorks Department officer in charge, much more work has had to be done tb^ n 
was origmally allosved for, and there hag been a consequent exceaa ofeipendi 
tore on this item of work. To aUow partly for this excess expenditure and 
partly for the portion of work not yet completed, a sum of Re. 8,506 baa 1 ^m», 
provided in the next budget. 

At a cost of Rs. 3,016. minor repairs were carried out to thirteen other 
monuments at Pagan. Tliey consisted of patch plaster work, cement groutino 
weeding, replacing bricks wherever missing on the main shrines, and renai^ 
to compound walls. The condition of a portion of the retaining wall proLt 
mg, on the river side, the promontory on which the Loxanakda pagoL was 
built, has caused some anxiety. On account of the abnomal rains at the berin 
ning of the last cold senaon. which have done no little damage to manv of IT" 
ancient monuments at Pagan, the retaining wall referred to has shown sios f 
smkmg, and an omiuouji crack on the pbtfonn of the shrine aW the in 
side of the same wall, was noticed. At one place, it was so dose to the 
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shnne that some fearwa^ entertamed os to the safetj of the building. It is pro* 
posed, therefore, to rebuild the wall as well as the stone pitching with which it 
is protected from erosion, during annual dood ] and an estimate for this work 
has now 1>een prepared and is awaiting funds. In the meantime an arrange¬ 
ment has been made for the protection of the wall by rebuilding and strengthen¬ 
ing a portion of it at a cost of Es. The Lokananda is a stupa with an elon¬ 

gated dome surmounted by a finial of concentric tings in imitation of a scries 
of dinuntahing umbrellas, It is one of the typical huiidinga erected by king 
Anorata {1044-1077 A.D.), and is still being used as a place of worship, being 
held in great veneration by the Buddhists of Burma, as the supposed depositary 
of a replica of the tooth-relic of the Buddha Gotama. 

During the year 1D17-1S a fencing was erected around the remains of the 
East India Company’s factory at Haznogyi (Negrais Island), and a few years 
later, a memonal tablet giving the history of the lactoET was put up. This 
factory was built by the Company in 1753 after the one which had been erected 
at Syriam, near Rangoon, had been burnt down, with the idea of forming a 
settlement on the island, which in 1767 had been ceded in perpetuity to the 
British by king Alaungpaya, on condition that the British supplied military 
assistance to the Burmese king ou payment, and gave yearly as tribute a connoji 
and gun powder. At that time the Burmese were at war with the Talaings, and 
the king, suspecting that the latter were receiving assistance from the British 
in arms and ammunitions, sent to Hainggyi a party of men, who, on the morn¬ 
ing of the Gth October 1759, suddenly rushed in and treocherotisly murdered the 
inmates of the Fort while they were sitting down to breakfast. During the 
year under report, some repairs were carried out to the fencing and gate which 
had fallen into disrepair. 

The monuments in the Saoaiso and ShwebO Distbicts and those at PeoO 
and Old Pro jib also received due attention during the year, but the work at 
these places was of a tninor nature, and consisted mainly in patching up planter 
work, jungle clearing white-washing, and coal-tarring, and msmtaining the 
approach roads. 

RAJPUT ANA AND CENTR.AL INDLA. 

By .Ur. B. L* Bhntmt, 

At Ajmeb, besides the usual annual repairs to protected monuments, the 
cost of which amounted to Hs, 3,381. t%vo special undertakings vrere carried 
through during the year. One of these was the enlargement of the enclosure 
round the Chaulddar’s quarters at Abdullah Khah’s tomb, so as to hide from 
view the unsightly display of his cooking and other utensils. The other was the 
repair of the south-west comer of the Marble Babadabi No. 3 on the Ana Sagar 
Bund. This comer had subsided in the mins of 1923, with the result that crsi ka 
appeared in the superstructure, and two pillars became out of plumb. The sub¬ 
sidence was attributed to the percolation of water from the Ana Sagar Lake 
beneath the foundations of the Baradari, due probably to the oontinued absence 
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of mins diuang the previous four years. To prevent further guhaidence the 
auperBtructure was supported by a temporary staging, but m June 1924 some 
more cracks were reported to have occurred and the staging had to be str^g- 
theued. As no further movement was noticed it became necessary to consider 
what permanent measures should ha taicen to safegua^ the pavilion 
vent farther subsidence. The first proposal was to dismantle and rebuild tbe 
whole of the damaged comer on a reiniorced concrete b^. This proposal, 
however, was rejected on grounds both of expense and of risk, and an alterna¬ 
tive plan was adopted of supporting the disturbed comer on a cantilever found¬ 
ation consisting of a pair of mmforoed concrete footings constructed m front of 
the comer pillars. The footings have been laid on wide reinjorced concrete 
bases and carry cantilever beams which support the comer of the build mg, 
the fore footing near the Baradari being under compression and the rear foot¬ 
ing under tension, so that as long aa the former does not sink or the latter does 
not rise, the repaired comer of the Baradari wiU be quite safe. At the same 
time the out of plumb pillars have been set right and crocks and other injuries 
have been made good. The coat of these measuree amounted to Es. 1,620. 

In the State of Bhopal, Mr. B. (Ihoaal, H.A., Superintendent of Aichmo- 
logy, continued to look after the monuments and their surroundmga at Sakchi 
with the same zealous care as he has always shown, Erom Mr, Ghosal s report 
it appears that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company has recently 
decided to build a waiting room at the Sanclii Railway Station for the conve¬ 
nience of visitors to this famous site, and it is understood that the work will he 
token in hand in the near future. 

Besides the momim«nt& at San chi there are other historical monuments 
of Importance in the Bhopal State which are now beginning to receive attention 
from the Darhar. One of these is the Fort at Raised, on which the Director 
General drew up a Mcioorandum for the Darbar as far back os 1916, Fortu¬ 
nately, there has been little change in the condition of the monuments in the 
twelve years that have elapsed since then and the recomniendations made by 
Sir .Tohu Marshall still hold good and can be followed in the estimates for 
repair which an? now to be framed. 

Another maguificeut monument that has been overhauled during the year 
and made the subject of a causervation note is the great Kiva itjmpls at 
Bhojpub. This temple as well as the other ruins in its vicinity are eo little 
known that they deserve more than passing mention here. 

The temple, which is in a aorry state of neglect, is situated on a low rocky 
hill to the north-east of the great Bliojpur Lake. It h. square in phm and is set 
on the eastern half of a lofty platform reached by a wide flight of steps from the 
west. Four massive and monolithic coLumns suruiotmted by flowered capitals 
support a circular ceiling, constructed of corbelled tings, the lowermost of which 
is decorated with figures of musicians and demi-gotln. Beneath this canopy 
ifl a Kn;;« about 7^ feet in height, resting on a i/oni Bome 21 feet square. The 
entrance to the temple, which is IS feet in width, is flanked by male and female 
figures carved on either side. Tlie figures ou the extreme right and left are 
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tbo 9 « of Kubera. the ]];;od of Wealth. Alongside the entrance steps are pillared 
niches containing images of Siva, and other niches adorn the plinth of the 
piatlorm. The thiree favades, namely, the north, east and south of the tem¬ 
ple. are relieved by pillared balconies supported on brackets all alas, in a 
dilapidated ct>ndjtion. The temple is said to have been erected during the reign 
of Raja Bhoja (1010-53), and is remarkoble for its massive .strength. Of the 
many ancient monuments that the State of Bhopal possesses it is certainly one 
of the most important. 

North-east of this temple, at a distance of about | of a furlong, are several 
ponderous bnt incomplete sculptures such as capitals, pillsrs, plinth stones, etc., 
lying about on the spot where they were quarried. 

Evidently they were meant for another temple which was to be still larger 
than the existing one, but like the second mwinr at the Qntb, was abandoned. 
Further east, still, are the ruins of a Jaixa TEjneLE containing a sanctum 
and an aniar^dtt, attributable to the same age as the great Siva Temple, 
though its outer facades appear to have been rebuilt at a later date. Oning to 
the collapse of the utikhara and roof the sanctum is now open to the sky. Inside 
it is a colossal standing image of Aillnutha, about 20 feet m height, Banked on 
either side by images of Parsvanathn accompanied by figures of Indra. 

[p Chhatarpitr State the work of conserving the ancient temples of Kha- 
■TT TRAM o went on satisfactoxily under the supervision of Laid Bnlkhandi Lai, 
the State Overseer, Three of the more important temples, namely, the Kan- 
daria, Visvanatha and Lukahmanji, were provided with lightning conductors, 
and a variety of repairs were carried out. in accordance with the advice of the 
Archeological Department, to the Lakahmauji, Kakra Marh, and Devi Jaga- 
damba temples. 

The total expenditure incurred here during the year was Rs. 3,273-6-0. of 
which Kfl. l,6l5-l4:-0 were contributed from State funds and Es. 1,357-S-O from 
the grant made by the Dovemnient of India. 

At the request of the Chhatarpur Darbar the old Chancleli temple at Ke- 
GVAX was also inspected by the Archwological Department and a note on its 
conservation was supplied to the Darbar. 

At Mandu, in the Dear State of Central India, the works on the Lai Bun¬ 
galow, Champa Baoli, Hath! Mahal and Ujal Baoli have been completed, and 
those on the Nilkanth, Tarapxir Gate, Songarh Gate and Hoshang's Tomb are 
in progress. At the L,\l lit'KOALOW, the task of waterproofing the roof, which was 
in a very leaky condition, was finished and the walls were underpinned in a 
number of places. This has greatly added to the stability of the building. All 
debris from the courtyard aa well as from the compound outside has been rc- 
uiovcd and the ground levelled up. The fallen side walls of the A'und inside the 
courtyard were rebuilt with lity rubble with a proper batter. Tim has pre¬ 
vented the further undermining of the other walls of the i'uiiJ and the high com¬ 
pound walls close by. At the Champa Baoli, the exposed rubble vaulting of 
the underground chambers was made good with lime and cement concrete duly 
toned and the arched walla were underpinned, where necessary. The dome of 
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the Hath! was overgrown with 'Utick jungie and the coots of the trees 

were closely interwoven into the n^soniy. These have Iwjcn carefully cut out 
&ud the whole dome rendered watertight both inside and out. The parapet 
walla at the foot of the dome have been restored and the compound levcUcd up 
fl-nd tidied. At the Ujal Baou, the repair of the water-raising platform and 
trough has been completed, the parapet wall around the bttoli has been teeon- 
atmeted and most of the silt accumulated for centurieH in the baoli removed. On 
the water-lifting platform the old traces of the water-lifttng arrangements, which 
were discovered under the debris, have been carefully preserved and the lower 
stairway on the tvest hsa been restored. At the NinKAKTH, a tiled hut has been 
built for the pujari ; the fallen, retaining walls at the east and w^est ends of the 
north front have been underpinned and built up with d^ coursed rubble and 
the terrace above strengthened, while the covered water channel running north 
and south under the floor has been opened, cleared of debris and renovated. 

The work of diamantling and rebuilding the dangerously cracked dry stone 
walls at the TAftAFUtt Gafb required especial care, and it is a matter for congra-^ 
tulation that it has been carried through without any hitch or accident. As 
recommended, the upper layers of the dry stone facing and hearting of the pylon 
WGi-e removed and an apron wall was built where the foundations were exposed 
Aud undermined. The task of water-proofing the top of the pylon and the fort 
walls IS still in progress. The liastion to the north-east of the SoKGAnn Gate 
was reconstructed from the foundations upwards on the valley side and the 
filling op of the open jointing in the rough rubble masonry was brought to a 
fiuish. At Hosuaku’s Tomb all items of repair except the restoration of the 
marble lintels which is in progress, have been completed. 
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SECTION II: EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH 

THE INDUS CULTURE. 

By Sir John Marshail. 

■ Tlie discoveries made during the last five years at Mohenjo-daro and Ha- 
rappa have evoked a wodd-wide interest, and innumerable questions have been 
addressed to me regarding them. Some of my enquirers have sought informa¬ 
tion about the structural remains unearthed or the smaller antiquities found 
among them ; others about the extent and age and character of the “ Indus " 
culture ; others again have questioned me as to the lektiun&hip of this culture 
with other known cultures of the Chalcolithic epoch in Asia and Europe; 
and others as to the race or language or religion of the people who developed it ; 
or aa to the mode of their daily life. Many of the questions put to me can be 
answered lint very vaguely at present; others are not yet susceptible of being 
answered at all. For we ate still at the beginning of our laboura and there is 
much spade-work to be done and many new sites to be explored before we can 
hope to find the solution of the problems before us. So far, however, as answers 
arc potssible and so far as they can be given within the compass of these few 
pages, I will endeavonr to supply them. 

Struotuiiai. Kesiains, —The remains now laid bare at Mohenjo-daro cover 
an area of more than acres and belong to the three latest cities on the site. 
The best built structures are those of the third city; the poorest of the first. 
All, however, are built of well burnt brick usually laid in mud, but occasionally 
in gypsum (plaster of Paris) mortar, with foundations and infiUinga of sun- 
dried brick. Of the various groups of buildings lliat have been exposed the 
moat striking are focussed round about a lofty eminence near the north-west 
comer of the city, which in after times was crowned with a Buddhist etupa. 
Beneath this stupa there are reasons for believing that the chief temple of the 
city is located, and it is probable that the structures grouped around it are aD 
of a religious or quasi-religious character. Outstanding among them is an 
iraposing edifice containing a large bath, which may be assumed to have 
been used for ablution purposes in connection with the neighbouring temple. 
Sacred tanks have long been a familiar feature in India and it is likely that they 
were already in use during the Chalcolithic Age. The reservoir itself is 38 feet in 
length by 23 feet in breadth, and h sunk 8 feet below the door level. On its four 
sides is a boldly fenestrated corridor, with a platform in front and halls or small 
chambers behind. The outer wall, which is more than 0 feet in thieJmesa with 
a pronounced batter on the outaidoi was pierced by two large entrances on the 
south and another on the north. Of the chambers ranged along^ the east aide of 
the building, the middle one is occupied by a large well, from which the bath, 
could be fed. At either end of the bath is a descending Eight of steps, with a 
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flhaJlQ\r landing at their foot. Like the bath-room floors of the private houses, 
the floor is laid in finely jointed brick-on-edge, and remarkable care and ingenuity 
has been exercised in the construebion of bhe surrounding walla. These walls, 

I 

which are nearly ten feet in tbicknesB, are made up of three sections; the inner 
and outer of burnt brick, the infilling between tbeni of Himdried brick; but 
in ortier to render them eoraplefeely watertight, the brickwork has been laid 
in gypsum mortar, and the back of the inner wall coated with an inch thick layer 
of bitumen. Bitumen was also used for bedding the wooden planks with which 
the steps were lined. The practice of employing this material as a cementing 
and w*ator-proofmg agent was, of course, wide-spread in Mesopotamia, but it 
does not therefore follow that the architects of Mohenjo-daro learnt the use 
of it from that quarter, since bitumen w'as also obtainable in the ^nlaiman 
rcUtge as well as further w^est in Baltichistan. Another feature of special interest 
in connection tvllh this bath is a great covered drain, over 6 feet in height and 
fiimished with a corbelled vaulted roof^ by which the Tvater was conducted out¬ 
side the city. To the south-weef of the Bath and separated from it bv a 
narrow' lane, is another very solidly-built structure with buttering outer walls, 
which compriijes a series of massive square brick plinths of varying dimeuaiona 
with recessed chases in their sides, and appears to have been a lict-alr batli, the 


chases acting as flues for the distribution of heat to the superatrucriires almve the 
solid phntlw, The pracritje, which was common at Mohenjo-daro, of filling in 
and reconstructing old buildings at a higher level, is well exemplified in a big efiiflce 
on the opposite side of the street to the south of the Bath, which has h frontage 
on the north of 120 feet, and also in a number of well planned and strongly built 
houses to the east of the Bath, aU of which are still partly concealed beneath 
later accretions that will need to be carefully studied and recorded Ijofore they 
can be removed 

Apart from the above, the remams brought to light at .Mohenjo-daro are 
for the moat part private dwelling lionses or shops, which tend to confirm more 
and more our earlier impresBion that the amenities of life enjoyed by the average 
citizen at Mohenjo-daro were far in advance of anjlhing to be found at that time 
in Babylonia or on the banks of the Nile. At Ur, in ,Sumer, it ia (rye Mr 
Woolley has recently unearthetl a group of houaea which afford a moat ioter^t^ 
ing parallel with those of Mohenjo-daro and supply still another proof of a close 
cultural connection between Southern Mesopotamia and Sind. But even at Ur 
the houaee are by no means equal in point of construction to those of Moh ' 
daro, nor are they provided with a system of drainage at all comparable wh'h 
that foimd at the latter sit^a system by which the sewage was carried by 
drams into street tanks and thence removed by scavengera ^ 

At Harappa, which is 450 miles up-country- ' from Mohenjo-daro Mr VaU' 
excavations have now been carried to a greater depth than previoiily and a 
number of antiquitiee have been recovered of an earlier type than those found 
at Mohenjo-daro. Aaon^ thtM may he mentioned a oopper vesarf contaidino 
collection of copper weapons and implement, namelva raace-h*»aH ^ ^ 


double axes, seven ihiggers, two lance heads, sixteen 


mace-heed, two 
spear heads, twenty-one 
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celts, one saw, two dioppeis and thirteen ehiaels. Two of the tlaggera and two 
of the celts hear inscriptions in the pictographic script* The same early stra¬ 
tum also yielded more than 150 lieala and terracotta sealings, the majority of 
which are amalifir in siae and different in shape from those discovered in the 
upper strata. One of the roost striking of these seals depicts a procession of 
seven men wearing kilts and helmets and marching in a line from right to left. 
On another is a man attacking a tiger from a jancAea, while a third portrays a 
man carrying a standard, the euaign on the standard fwhirh was no donht an 
object of cult worship) being an iocense-bunier ? identical with those which 
accompany many of the animab on the seals. A unique object fonnd in this low 
stratum was a model in copper of a two-whceled cart with a galded roof and driver 
seated in front. This, possibly, is the oldest known ejcample of a wheeled vehicle j 
older even than the stele fragment with the picture of a eliariot recently found 
by ilr, Woolley at Ur, which in its turn antedates by a thttusand ^-ears the use of 
the wheel in Egypt. Owing to old-time depredations most of the etrnrtural 
remains near the surface at Harappa are in a very fragmentary state, but there is 
one tolerably well preserved building that merits special notice, ns it is unlike 
anything yet found at Mobenj'o-daro. It covers an area of 168 feet from 
north to south by 13fl from east to west and comprises a number of narrow hall.s 
and corridocti, disposed in two parallel scries, wuth a broad aisle down the middle. 
Its plan and the shape of the chambers recall to mind the storerooms of the 
Cretan palaces, and it may be that this building at Huriippa was designed 
for a like purpose; for in the days before the introduction of a metal currency, 
when tascs were paid in kind and trade was done by direct barter, acconiinodB- 
tion for the storing of merchandise on a large scale must have been indispensable. 

Owing to its close connection with the Sumerian civilisatiou of Mesopota¬ 
mia, the prehistoric civilisation revealed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa has 
hitherto been designated by the name " lurlo-Sumerian." With the progress 
of exploration, however, it has become evident that the connection vdth Meso¬ 
potamia was due. not to actual identity of culture, bat to intimate commercial 
or other iotcrcourae between the two countries. For this reaEon the terra 
Indo-Stimerian ” has now been discarded, and “ ludtis " adopted in its place. 

ChrQTK>lagy .-—^The date of the buildings described above is detenninetl witldn 
tolerably narrow limits by the discovery at Susa and several sitea in Mesopotamia 
of typical Indian seals inscribed with Indian [lictographic legends, in positions 
which leave no doubt that they belonged to the peritui before Sargon 1^—that is, 
before about 27(}0 E.C. On another seal of the same pattern recently unearthed 
at Ur, the legend is in cuneiform characters of about 27{)0 U.C. It may be 
inferred, therefore, that this class of Indian sea! is to be assigneit to the first half 
of the 3rd millenninm B.C. or earlier, and mamnuch as seals of this class are 
associated with the three uppermost cities at Mohonjo-daro, we may confidently 
hi the date of these cities between 3500 and 2500 B.C. How many centuries 
were covered by the erection and destruction of these cities, h is difficult to 
estimate. From a constructional paint of view the buildings of the first city 
are markedly different from those of the second ; and of the latter, again, from 
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fcbojse of tlie third. Oh the other hand, the Hiioor ntitiquities fonnd ib the three' 
strata, are all hot Indistiiignishahle, which is hardly hkely to have beeh the cast, 
if the lapses of time betweeu them bad been very prolonged. Taking everv- 
tbing into consideration, a period of six centimes may reasonably be allowed for 
the rise and fall of the three cities, and we ahall probably not be far wrong, if 
we provisIonaMy assign the first city to about 2700 B.C., the second city to 
about 3000 H.C., and the third city to about 33(KI B.C. The uppemiost cities of 
Harappa are approximately contemporary', while the lower ones, with the more 
primitive types of seals and other antiquities mentioned above, are referable' 
to an earlier period. 

Ag}icifUxite.—h\g cities with teeming populations like Harappa and Mo- 
hcnjcedaro could never have existed save in an agncnltural country which was 
producing its own food on a large aeale. Though little has yet beeij discovered 
of the processes of agncultiire and irrigation then in vogue, it is worthy of 
remark that the specimens of wheat found in Mohenjo-daro resemble the com* 
mon variety grown in the Punjab to-day. Touching this question of agricul¬ 
ture it is also noteworthy that there are strong reasons for inferring (a) that the 
Kiinfall in Sind and the Western Punjab was then somewhat iiea\der than it 
is now; (6) that Sind was then watered by two large rivers instead of one, and 
as a consequence was at once more fertile and le.5s subject to violent inunda¬ 
tions. The two rivei-s are, of course, the Indus and the old Great Miiran— 
otherwise known as the Hakrit or Wahindah, which once received the waters of 
the Sutlej and flowed well to the east of the Indus, following a course which 
roughly coincided with that of the Eastern Nara canal. 

/■ood.—He.sides bread and milk, the food of the Indus people appears, 
to have included beef, mutton and pork \ the flesh of tottoise.s, turtles and 
gharial; fresh fish from the Indus and dried fish imported from the sea coast 
Evidence of those various articles of diet is furnished by bones— sometimes in a 
half burnt: condition—found among the houses, Por the identification of these 
and other bones and for much interesting infurmation concerning them I a 
indebted to Major K. B, Bewell, I.M.S., and his assistants of the Zooloidcal* 
Department of India, to whom my grateful acknowledgments are duo. ^ 

i>o»«eff/»Vfifed Uttjmflfo.—Among the domesticated iinimals were '^th 
humped Indiau long hornet! Lull fhos JMxetis) (of which, to Judge by the frr^ 
quency of the remains, largo herds must have been mamtahiedj, the luft 1 
{bon btibaltn), a short homed bull, the slieep, pig (stra c^siatun), dog, hors* ^ 
elephant. No tiace Las been fount! of the cat. The hoiie in* tj, j 
Valley w'as the small cMlm, near akin to the Inrbaj, country brL nr 

dogs, there are two very distinct breeds ; one the mnh fomitiarit, doselv ref * [ 
to the common pariah, and the other remarkably like our present dav fl 
Ptw-sibly it was some such breed as this that Alexancler the Great saw ' 

Punjab two thousand years later, and of which .Aelian remarks (IV lui ■* u I, 
dog once clutches a lion, he retains his hoki so tenaiionsly, tlmt if ^ j 
cut off his leg with a knife, he will not let go, however severe may be th 
suffers, till death BUpervem’ng compels him,*' * *^**^^‘ 
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fFtW anhwds .—^Tlie reumim of wild animals are few, but among tlittse 
irecjuentl}' depicted on the aeal-atones are tlie tiger, rhinoceros and elepliantj 
the presence of which may be taken as an indication that the climate was 
damper and the vegetation more dense than at present. The lion, which pre 
iers arid and sparaely covered country, does not occur. 

IFcarin^ wiirf drea*.—Numerous spindle whorls in the debris of the houses 
attest the practii'e of spinning and weaving, and scraps of a fine woven cotton 
material have also been found. The Babylonian and Greek names for cotton 
fsntd/tK and ai’iMiow, respectively} have alwaya pointed to the Indus Valley as 
the home of cotton growing, but there has been some doubt hitherto as to whe¬ 
ther the cotton known to the Babylonians and Greeks was not obtained from 
cotton trees, e.^., from the silk cotton tree (^rtodrrit/riw rather 

than from the cotton plants of the genus Gonsypimh. This doubt is hoav set at 
jrest by the discovery at Mohenjo-daro of true cotton of the latter kind, with 
the typical convoluted structure which is the peculiar characteristic of that 
£bre. 

Male attire among the upper classes consisted of two garments; a skirt 
or kilt fastened round the waist, like the primitive Sumerian skirt, and a plain 
or patterned shawl, which was drawn over the left and imder the right shoulder, 
BO as to leave the rigJit arm free. Men wore short beards and whiskers, with the 
upper lip shaven, as in Sumer. Their bait was token buck fnjni the fore-head 
and coiled in a knot at the back of the head adtli a Met to support it/ The 
one and only head of a female statue that we possess shows the hair falling 
-loose behind; but whether thia was the prevailing fashion or not, ia question- 
.able,/ Among the lower classes, men apparently went naked, and women with 
a narrow loin cloth only, though there is one statuette of a dantbg girl 
without even this garment. Ornaments, however, were freely worn by all classes 
alike: necklaces and finger rings by both men and women ; ear-rings, bangles, 
girdles and lUikletB by the latter only. 

Personal ornaniente. —^The omamenta of the rich were of silver and gold or 
copper plated with gold, of blue faience, ivory, canielian, jadeito, and multi¬ 
color stones of various kinds. For the poor, they were mainly of shell or terra¬ 
cotta. Alany exauiples of both kinds have been recovered. Especially striking 
are the girdles of camelian and gilded copper, and some of the small objects, 
e.p., ear-ringa and “ netting" needles of pure gold, the surface of which is 
polished to a degree that would do credit to a present day jeweller. 

Meiah, —^Besid^ gold and silver, the Indus people were familiar with cop* 
per, tin and lead/ Copper they used freely for weapons, implements and domes¬ 
tic utensils t daggers, knives, hatches, sickles, celts, chisels, vessels, figurines 
and personal ornaments, amulets, wire, etc. Most of these objects were 
wrought by hammering, but examples of cast copper are not uncommon. Copper 
wag easily obtainable—on the west from Baluchistan, on the east from ttaj- 
,putaiia, and on the north from Afghanistan. Tin wns more difficult to get, and 
was probably imported from Khorasan, or through Sumer from fureher west, ft Is 
found, nfn as a pure metal, but alloyed with copper in tho fonu of broiuze, which 
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used mainly fot tools requiring a hard cutting edge, namely: razors 
chisels, celts, and saws, hut also for vessels, statuettes, bangles, beads, buttons, 
and other ornaments. The bronze is of a high grade, containing from 6 to IS 
per cent, of tin, but in spite of its advantage over copper being well recognised., 
the number of bronze objects is comparatively small, doubtless owing to tbe 
difficulty and cost of procuring tm. 

Weafona, jbntves, efc.—The paucity of weapons at both Harappa and Mo- 
henjo-daro is surprising, the only ones yet foxmd being a few macc-heads, axes, 
daggers, arrow-heads and possibly spear-heads. It looks as if these cities were 
hut little acquainted with warfare I While copper was used, and useii freely, for 
all sorts of utensils, knives made from fiakes of chert were also common, sud 
show^ like tbe stone maces and celts, that the influence of the neolithic age had 
not entirely passed away. Chert, being a particularly hard stone, w*as also used 
lor burnisheTS as well as for weights, which foBowed a local Indian standard, not 
the Babylonian or Elamite one. Shells (jfaul'/ie) were imported in large quan¬ 
tities, as they were in Sumer, from the sea-coast, to be cut up into dippers, 
bangles, beads, and s variety of personal OTuaments, or used for inlay-work in 
wood. Blue encaustic faience of a kind sinular to that found in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, also played an important part in the making of oninments, minia¬ 
ture vases, amulets and the hke, while a finer and harder variety of this paste 
was used for finisbin g of! the surface of seals. 

P^tcry .—Common domestic vessels were of earthenware. Their great 
variety of shapes—each evolved for some particular purpose — evidence a long 
perioii of antecedent development, though it is carious bow few of the vases are 
provided with handles. Most of the pottery is plain nndecorated red ware, but 
painted ware is by no means uncommon. As a rule, the designs are painted in 
black, on a darkish red slip and consist of geometric and foliate devices with 
occasional figures of animals. This red and black Indus ” ware has been 
found in abundance by Sir Aurel Btein in Northern Balnclustan and along the 
Waziristan borderland, A few specimens of polycbrome decoration in red, 
white and black have also been met with at Mohenjo-daro. Some of the 
ceramic shapes and ornamental patterns both at this site and at Harappa 
betoken, a connection with Elam and Mesopotamia as well as with Baluchistan. 

If'rflfuiT.—The presence of Lnaciibed seals, sealings and other objects in 
abnost every building is sufficient indication that the occupants must have been 
familiar with tbe art of writing, and it may he inferred that it was employed 
for business and other purposes, though what materials took the place of the 
clay commonly used for writing on in Mesopotamia, is not known. It ma-p 
have been wood or some bark akin to birch or to the Egyptian papyrus, which 
came into use at a very early date. 

fnjicrihed seah.^'Ihe seals, of which nearly a thousand have been recovered 
were worn by a cord round the neck or wrist, WhetLer they were used fot 
sealing parcels, merchandise, etc., as they were uaed in historical times in 
India, is doubtful, as relatively few sealings have been foimd. It is more likelv 
that they served as amulets, and that the animals engraved on them had a 
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religious sigfiuficaace. The pictogzapHc legends on them« or, rather^ <m the 
iiupressjons taken from them are to he read^ apparently, from right to left or 
fiouAfrojri/iofon. A araall proportion of the letteJs resemble early Sumerian signs, 
but there is no evidence to show that they bad the same phonetic values or 
that the languages of the two countries were related. 

Art . — The art of the Indus is distinct from that of any neighbouring coun¬ 
try, notwithstanding the elements in common between them. The best of the 
figures on the engraved seals — notably the humped Indian bulls and ahort-hom 
cattle — ore distinguished by a breadth of treatment and a feeling for line and 
form nnetjualled in the contemporary glyptic art of Elam or Mesopotamia or 
Egypt. The modelling, too, in faience of the miniature rams, monkeys, dogs 
and squirrels is of a very high order—^far in advance of what we should expect 
in the 4th and 3rd millenniums B.C. Compared with these, the few examples 
we possess of human figures, whether executed in marble, stone, clay or bronxe, 
are disappointing, and suggest that for some reason or other the artists could 
have had relatively little experience in delineating the human form. The best 
that can l»e said in favour of these statues is that they manage to convey an 
impression—crude though it often be—of individual portraiture.* 

Disposal of the dead .—Two large groups of skeletons have been found in 
Mohenjo-daro 1 one group inside a house, the other in a street. All of these, 
hovrever, appear to have been the victims of some tragedy—murder perhaps 
or pestUence — ^and afilocd no evidence as to how the dead were ordinarUy dis¬ 
posed of. Only one indisputable example of inhumation during the Chalcolithic 
Age has been found at Mohenjo-daro, This is a " fractional ” burial of the same 
type as those found at Nal in Baluchistan and at Musyan in Western Persia, 
the distinctive feature of such burial being that only a fraction of the skeleton 
was buried together with an assortment of earthenware vases and other small 
objects personal to the dead — the corpse having been either exposed to the 
vultures or (which is less likely) subjected to a previous bur^. Whether such 
fractional burials were the exception or the rule among the Indus people, has 
yet to be determined. That cremation was also practised, seems indicated by the 
presence at Harappa of small brick structures somewhat like Hindu samadkis. con¬ 
taining cinerary remains, as weB as of a platform partially coveted with ashes and 
fa a If-charred bones, which b thought to be a cremation platform. There are 
good reasons abo for believing, though the evidence is by no means conclusive, 
that a certain class t>f Store jars containing a variety of smaller veGsels, with 
traces—in Home cases^—of ash and bone, also served both at Alohenjo-daro and 
Harappa aa cinerary iiruB or to contain offerings to the dead, Thb belief has 
recently been strengthened by the discovery of aimilar jars on prehistoric sites 
in northern Baluchistan, in which the presence of incinerated hones along with 
the smaller vessels b mdisputable. 

Races.—Ot what race or races were the authors of this Indus ciiltare ? 
In the present state of our knowledge only the vaguest answer to thb question 
can be returned. As might have been expected, nearly all thet skeletal remains 

t i-hia rrittea tira lupnitly inDd«ll«iJ »l«lu#ttca ol iitona bHU rDmud at H*npp>. 
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found at Mohenjo^daro appertain to ft doliclio-copliftlic people, wlio tna^ 

reasonably be asaunted to bare belonged to the great long-beaded race of 
Southern Aftia and Europe to which the name of ** Mediterranean *' is comnioniy 
applied but which besides the Mediteiraneans comprised also the pre-Aiyan 
Dravidians of India as well as many other peoples. The only skull approxi¬ 
mating to a brachy'Oephalic type is from the fractional burial described above, 
and this appears to exhibit the same racial characteristics as the steatite 
statue from Mohenio-daro, which pronouncedly brachy-oephalic. Although 
these skeletal remains from Mohenjo-doro are of the ChalcoUtbic period and 
muy be taken to be illustrative of the population of Sind during that period, 
they are, to jndge by the level at which they were found, posterior to 

the abandonment of the latest city. In any case, however, the data that 
they supply are too scanty to admit of any reliable concluaionn being drawn from 
them, 

Aefi^ton,—^The main features of the Indus religion as revealed up to the 
present at Moheujo-daro and Harappa are:—the worship of a Mother Goddess, 
and, side by aide with her, of a male god, who is identifiable with the hiGtoric 
Siva ; the warship of animals both real and fabulous and of iherio-amhropte 

creiituies, as well as belief tn the Nagss, who appear in haff-human, half-snake 
form, as they do in early Buddhist art; the worship of trees in their natural 
state or personified as divinities like the later Yakshis; the worship of 

baetylic and phallic stones, including the Hnga and ^ont; chiematheism as 
represented by the worship of dtual incense-bumets; and the use of magic 
amulets or charms, AU these fcatufcs are distinctive of later Hindu iatn —Qp 
rather of that side of Hinduism which is derived from the pre-Aryan peoples 
of India, Of the deification of such forces and phenomena of Nature as the 
Sky, the Clouds, the Wind, the Sun, the Dawn; of the worship of Fire and 
Soma; or of other features which can be directly attributed to s Vedic oiigm, 
there is no trace at Mohenjo'daro or Harappa, 

That there were some elements in common between the religiona of the 
Indus and Mesopotamia may lie inferred from such figures as those of the 
homed and. leaf-clad hunter who cannot fail to recall the Sumerian hero 
Oilgameah, or of the semi-human, aemi-Wvine creature, sometimes fighting 
with a tiger, who closely leseniblfis his companion Eabani, Then, there ate 
the buffaloes or bison’s horns worn as emblems of divinity; and on one of the 
sealings two lions officiating ss genii at a sacrifice, mneh like the ndnistrant 
animals so frequently represented in Sumerian and Mmoon Art. All these may 
be due to direct borrowing by the one country from the other, but which was 
the debtor which the creditor, there is no sufi^efent evidence at present to 
prove, though in the absence of evidence to the contrary it is natural to suppose 
that the types of Gilgamesh and Eabani at any rate emanated from the country 
where they afterwards became so popular. It is reaaonnble, too, to suppofje 
that there may be a closer comtexion between the Indian and Westeni Asiatic 
cults of the Mother Goddess than that arising out of a mere similarity of social 
matriarchal) conditions; but it would be very rash to assume that this 
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paiticiilar form of wor^p necesBanly spread from west to east rather than 
in a reverse direction j for of all cults, this is the one most ubic[uitons and 
deeply-rooted in the soil of India and—what is more—it is apeciailv charac- 
teriatic of those tribes or peoples who have most claim to be regarded in India 
as aborigmal. This last observation applies also to Indian Salrtiam, to which 
the closest parallels exist in Western Asia, Mesopotamia and round the shores 
of the Aegean; but in this case the cult is of so peculiarly distinctive a 
character, that it is ficarcely credible that it could have been independently 
evolved in different areas. The probability is that some of these common 
features go back to a remote period—^more remote even than the Sumerian 
occupation of Mesopotamia—when the civilization of the Near and Middle 
East was more integral and homogeneous than has hitherto been supposed, 
Be this, how’ever, as it may, there can be no question that moat of the elements 
found at Mohenjo-daro and Earappa are characteristically Indian and that they 
cany back the story of Hindnjsni to an age before the coming of the Arvana, 
thus disposing of the commonly accepted view that these elements represent a 
popular form of worship evolved by the Indo-Aryiins themselves — a parabel 
growth, as it were, to the Vcdic mUgioi], but one which being of the TmtutK^^t^ 
not of the elect, found no place in the sacred books of the Vedas. 

Sxlent of rulfure.—That the Indus civilisation described above extended 
over much of Baluchistan aa well as over Sind and the Punjab has now* 
been established ; and there is Gvidcuce to show that it extended eastward over 
Catch and Kathiawar towards the Bekhan Whether it embraced Rajputana 
and Hindustan and the valley of the Ganges, remains to be proved. Neolithic 
and copper implements have been found over most of Northern India, and it is 
almost a foregone conclusion that this great civilisation of the Indus muse have 
made itself felt far to the east as well as to the west, though it is haiflly probable 
that contemporary civilisation on the banks of the Ganges (of the existence of 
which the writer entertains no doubt) will prove to be of precisely the same 
character as that on the banks of the Indus. Whatever the extent, however, 
of the Indus civiliiintion within India itself, there is no question that it fonned 
part and parcel of the wide flung Chalcolithic culture of Asia and Europe, which 
extended from the Adriatic to Japan but was focussed primarily in the great 
river valleys of the South: of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Eanin, 
the Helmund, and the Indus. This is an important point to have established ; 
for it means that India came within the same cycle of culture as the rest of Asia ; 
that she passed step by step through the same phases of development as her 
neighbouiB on the West; and that, so far as the later phases are concerned, she 
passed through them at approximately the same time, though whether at 
an earlier epoch she followed or took the lead of her neighbours, is still a 
debateable point. 

So far aa Mesopotamia is concerned, it is abundantly evident that there was 
much in common between the civilisationB of the Indus and Sumer and Baby¬ 
lonia, and that there must have been close intarcomm unicat ion bettveon the 
two countries, mwutamed partly by sea and partly by land across Sistan and 
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Pereia. Ott the other hand, it U equally evident that the points of difference 
between these civilisations are more nuTOetouB and striking than the points of 
similarity and, though there may ultimately prove to have been a racial and 
even a linguistic connection between the two peoples, at present there is no 
proof of them. H such a connection did existr it most go back to an age much 
anterior to the one with which we are dealing, since the contrasts which distin¬ 
guish the Indos and Sumerian civilisations could only have resulted from many 
long centuries of independent existence. Similarly, connections more or less 
close can be fcracetl with Sistan and Transcaspia, Western Peniia (in the proto- 
Elamite period] and, still further afield, with Egypt. Much spadework, how- 
giy 0 f^ jg i*equired before we can determine in what relation tbese countries stood, 
and the debts which they owed, one to another, for their culture. The opinion 
has lately been gaining ground that the cradle of Sumerian and Egyptian civili¬ 
sation is to be Bought somewhere east of Mesopotamia. If, indeed, such a 
cradle ever exiffted, it is as likely as not to have been in the vast, richly-watered 
plains of Northern India. MigratiouB there undoubtedly were—and those on a 
large scale * and nothing is more probahle than that the teeming populations of 
Northern India expanded westward through Sistan across the Iranian plateau 
and northward to the plains of Transcaspia. But the picture of this Chalco- 
Uthic civilisation being cradled in one particular area and spreading thence from 
conntrv to country is not one that can be squared with facts. A more reason¬ 
able supposition, in the opinion of the writer, is that no one countii'' can be 
regarded as the home of this civifisation, hut that each and all contributed in 

■O 

varying degrees to the common stock of culture, new ideas being disseminated 
from one to another, not only through the movements en iHaese of tribes and 
peoples, but m a result nf commercial and other intercourse, which was un¬ 
doubtedly going on ahnoBt from time immemorial. 


MOHENJO-DARO. 
tty Rai Rahattuf tktya Hatn Sahni, 

Owing to the ebaence on leave of Sir John Marshall, I was deputed to con¬ 
tinue the exploration of the ancient mounds at Mohenjo-daro dtiring the cold 
weather of 1926^27, The excavations lasted from the 17th Novemher, 1926, 
to the 8th March, 1927, and thereafter I remained at the site until the close of 
May, 1927, in order to clear up and complete my notes on the work, 
ilr. Ernest Mackay, who had recently been lecmited from Mesopotamia, arrived 
at Mohenjo-daro on the 26th November and for about a week asaLrted me on 
the Hr, site, after which I placed him In charge of the separate area aonth 
of the Stnpa mound, A resumd of his operations on this mound ie appended below. 

Besides Mr, Mackay, I had the assistance at my excavations of Mr, B. L, 
Dhama, Aaaistant Superintendent, Axclticological Survey, Central India end 
Rajputena Circle, two of the Archseoiogical Scholars, Messrs. Q. M, Moueer 
B.A„ and H. L, Sriip-astava, M.A., and an Excavation AsaffttaDt, Mr. K, N. Puri! 
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Mr. N. G, Majimdar, IL A., Curator of tbo Varfindra Keseaicb Society’s Museum 
at Rajahalu, who had assisted in Sir John Marshall'a excavationg durbg tha 
previous season, was also present as well as Mr, Panchanan Mitra, M.A., 
Lecturer of the Calcutta Univeiait}’- To all these gentlemen I am indebted for 
much valuable help* 

The total expenditure incurred at Mohenjo-daro during the year amounted 
to Rs. 60,152. Out of this amount a sum of some nine thousand rupees bad 
already been ntilised, before my arrival, on the maintenance of the buildings 
previously exposed as well as on the Museum and the temporary staffs attached 
to them. Another sum of Rs. S,OO0 was devoted to the puicliase of glazed 

wall-cases for the Museum, so that the actual expenditure on the excavations 

amounted to about 43,000 rupees. 

The excavations in Hr. and Vs. areas embraced a large plot, 450 feet long 

by 400 feet wide (Section B; Plates X and XI, o), in the western portion of 

the mound Hr, a part of which (Section .4.) including a portion of the broad 
street Imd been explored with much success by Mr, Hargreaves b the preceding 
year, and the southern portion of the V’s. area, where extensive excavations bad 
been carried out durbg the same season by Mr. Vats. Trial shafts and tranches 
sunk liy Sir John Marshall vertically through the mounds at Mohenjo-daro 
had. revealed the existence of at least six strata of buildbgs superimposed one 
above the other, the earliest of which lay at a depth of some thirty feet 
beneath the present lev'el of the surroundmg plain. My own operations nowhere 
penetrated to a greater depth than twenty-two or twenty-three feet, and were 
concerned chiefly with the three latest periods of occupation* In the following 
paragraphs these three periods will be designated as the Pirat, Second and 
Third, periods. Boniains of earlier structures than those referred to were struck 
at one or tw’o spots only and these will be noticed in their proper places. 

In the Hr, Area, my excavations exposed some sixty-six buildings in the 
western portion and six in the eastern portion, which had been left unexcavuted 
by Mr, Hargreaves in the atrip bordering the broad street. The buildings in 
Section B are divided by a number of streets, and lanes into nine Tveli-defined 

Blocks, numbered 1 to 9 in large Arabic numerals in the accompanying plan. 

Hooses are distinguished, by Roman numeral.'; and rooms by amall Arabic 

figurea. l*’or convenience of reference, separate serials have been employed 

for numbering the moms in each separate Block, The structures to the east of 
Street 1, and those brought to light on the south side of the Vs, Area have been 
numbered in the same manner. 

The majority of the newly exposed buildings in the Hr. Area belong to the 
Sei'ond period l those pertaining to the Third period are portions of houses Nos. 
V, IX and X of Block 2. the front portion of house No* XlV of Block 3, houses 
Nos. XXIII and XXX of Block 5 and portions of a few others. Hotiae No. 
yxX would appear to have been an underground dwelling (te/fiSana), to which 
the inmates resorted to escape the oppressive heat of summer. Very scanly 
remains of the buildings of the First Period have survived. They were cons- 
tnmted in a coarse style with materials obtained from the earlier structurps and 
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hati long Butce decayed or disappeBred. The buildings of the Third I’eriod were 
the best of all. They had spacious rooms, thick walls with fine jornts, and high 
roofs and doorways. The buildings of the Second period are generally found to 
be erected on the walla of their predecessors, the interior plan of the latter being 
as far as possible retained. These buildings were in a thickly populated quarter 
of the ancient city and are mostly dwelling houses. As might be expected, the 
shops are less numerous than the private houses. Two long lines of them are 
built on both sides of Street 3. No. XTEI in Block 3 is a somewhat unusual 
structure and may have been a temple of some sort, though this is nothing more 
than a surmise. 

The dwelling houses bear a striking resemblance to those brought to light 
last year by Mr. Woolley at Ut in Southern Mesopotamia and described in an 
illustrated article in the Anti^uat^es Joumnt for October, 1927. Mr- Woolley’s 
excavations thus provide auother important cultural connection between Sind 
and Sumer. As at Ur, tbe houses at Mohenjo-daro consist in many cases of an 
open court with ranges of chambers grouped around or on three sides of it, The 
Indian examples, however, are superior both in material and style of construe- 
tioD. The walla at Moheuio-daro are built throughout. Irooi top to bottom, of 
well burnt bricks cif tegular dimensions. At Ur burnt brick is used only spa¬ 
ringly or up to the height of a few feet above the floor, and even then the core 
is mado of brick rubble, The rest of the walling is built of crude bricks. 

At both places, mud wsia 'the usual mortar,—bitumen or gypsum being 
Uflod only sparingly. At Cr, mud was also used for the plastering of wads 
which were also whitewashed. There were lew indie:ations of aucli mud plaster 
at Mobenjo-daro. It is all the more surprising, therefore, that the walls have 
survived here in us good condition as they have, despite the abundance of 
saltpetre in the soil- 

Each house has one or two entrauoes opening into the adjoining street 
Some of the entrances are preceded by low- platforms to serve as door steps 
House No. has as many as three entrances on the street front. Some oJ 
the houscfl at tbe junctions of lanes have entrances opening into both streets 
Tlia principal doors of houses generally' open into small entrance chambers 
which sometimes contain wells, as in houses II and VI, The staircase is algo 
occaaionally placed in a comer of the Game chamber. It is notewortiiv that in 
spite of the great skill in budding construction exhibited at Moiicnjo-daro * its 
ancient artificers must have been poor designerB of staircases, just as they w 
at Ur; for though built of good material, they Lave steep and shadow 
which could only be climbed on the tips of toes or sideways. Mi, Woolle 
Btatca that the low-ccilinged chambers beneath the ataircasca at Ur Vere used 
as lavatories. The same may have been the case in some of the imusea 
at Mohenjo-daro as well, as I found that the little cella under the etaircasps 
houses VI and LlII were provided with drains. Two regular privies with well 
designed tops were found in house XLIX- They have paved floors m front f ' 
ablution purposes, and openings in the wall behind throngh which they couH 
be cleanwl, ^ 
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The coiirtyerds of houses at Ur are paved with hrick and provided in the 
middle with soalr-welfs made of terracotta pipes so as to enabie the water to 
rtm off into the lower soil. Such soak-weils composed either of atone or of large 
earthen jars with their bottoms knocked through and auperimposcd one upon 

another have been brought to light by Sir John Marshall in the Bhir Mound at 

Taxila. The contrivance, however, uiuat neceaaarily have been an insanitary 

one and has not ao far been noticed anywhere at Moheajo-darn, where the bouses 

have their own surface drains communicating with the i^treets W'here brick-lined 
pits or large earthen jars were provided to receive the sewage, which was cleared 
by Bcavengere, 

Many of the houses have tbeh own baths, which are readily distinguished 
by their neatly paved floors and drains. The moat spacious apartment of this 
kind is that in house No, XVIH which has a well sunk in one of its corners, from 
which water could be drawn from within the room. In the majority of houses, 
however, only paved floors are provided for bathing on, Ordiuarily the kit¬ 
chens also must have been on the ground floor. That in house VI was filled 
with ashes, but the iirepla<’e had disappeared, A well-preserved hearth has 
survived in good condition in liouse No. XXIII ; and a comm odious kitchen 
combined with a store room came to Light in the southern portion of the Vs. 
Area, Both chambers arc paved with brick and there are a number of conical 
basins provided in the floor of the storeroom, as if to hold the pointed bases of 
large storage jars. Other rooms around the courtyards doubtless served as 

sleeping rooms, etc. All have earthen floors, and comparatively few oi them 

have windows. The existence of windows or screen ventflatoni in the upper 

portions of walls was attested by fragments of open-work of alabaster {Vs, 2540) 
found by Mr. Vata in the Va, Area. Another feature frequently met with is 

the presence of tall, broad niches sunk in the walls. Some of them appear to 
have been lined with wooden boards. In some of the houses the women’s 
apartments appear to be separate from the men’s. Such ore Noe. VI, LIV 
and LK\1, 

That the rooms were fairly lofty, is evidenced by the holes for beam-end a 
that are still visible in room No. 49 of house T and rooms Noa. So and 80 of 
house IX. The use of wooden thresholds in the doociivaya is indicated liy marks 
for their reception in the britkwork of the jambs. 

Socket-holes, however, for the door tenons were rarely met with. I found 
one fashioned out of a burnt brick in the debris which filled room No, 22 of 
house XV in Block 3 and another m «'iiu in the south-west corner of room No. 31 
in house No, VT in Block 2, No indications are yet forthcoming as to how the 
doors were closed and opened as no fastenings or locks have been found. It is 
possible that, as in Egypt, wooden bolts and holders were employed for this 
purpose. 

In one easential the houses at Mohenjo-daro differ from those at Ur, ilr. 
"Woolley teUs us that at the latter place, some of the houses explored by him had 
a private chapel containing ^ family burial vault, and that where such separate 
rooms were not provided, the dead might be buried under the floor of any room, 
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while tie reat of the family continued to Uve in them- Mr- Fumpelly nlao foimd 
buxialB within dwelUnga at Anau in Turkestan. such chapdB or bui^a 

have been found in any of the houjses at Mohenjfvdaro, with the exception, 
perhaps, of one aingJe burial brought to light by Mr. Hargreaves m the eastert 
section of Hr Area, which cooskted of a skull and certain other bonesA The 
skeletons found in room No. 74 in hoviBe V in Block 2 of Section B and thow 
disclosed by Mr. Vats’s excavations in Vs. Area, are not tegular burials, but the 
results of accidents or tragedies. 

That many of the houses Jmd upper stomya, b patent from the exceptioml 
thickueas of their walls, \vhich would Lave been xinneccssary in aingli^Rtoiey^ 
stnicturcs, as weU as from the fact, that in one or two cases, the walls are still 
standing 'several feet above the level of the ground floor ceiling. The presence 
of brick BtaircaBea in most of the houses dearly pointa to the same conclusioitf 
"Wliere there are no staircases, wooden ladders must have been usetl for ascend¬ 
ing to the upper storey, and it must be assumed that access to the various rooiiia 
above was obtained by wooden galleries which have since perished. Such gd- 
leries are commonly seen in modern houses in India, and may well have been in 
vogue at Mohenjo-daro. It is also a posaibility that the upper storey was res¬ 
tricted to the comer rooms or at any rate that it did not extend over the w'hole 
of the ground floor. 

As regards construction we observe at Mohenjo-daro the total absence of 
the real or vouEssoir arch ; whatever arches have so far been brought to light 
are built on the corbel system. Verandah a and other parts of buildings were 
occoaionally supported on brick-built pillars and pilasters. No atone pillars have 
vet been found at Mohenjo-daro; the tvro voluted capitals ip this material, 
which 1 found in room No. 49 in Ilmise V, may therefore have belonged to 
wooden columns. H is also noteworthy that, while b some cases walls have 
foundations of hard black burnt nodule'i, others teat directly on the natural 
BoiL 

Tliere must have been many kilns for burning brick at Mohenjo-daro, Two 
or three large mounds to the south-east of the Hr. Area, which are thickly 
strewn over with nodules of the kind referred to above, may turn out to be 
kilns. I found what appears to have lieen a email pottery furnace b room 
No. 17 m house No. VIT and recognized another one of the same shape among 
the pTGvioualy excavated buildingia b Vs. Area, 

The aucient inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro had a special partiality for wells 
and hnilt them admirably. In the Area aJoue, 1 exposed as 

many as twenty-one wells. They are, one and all, constructed with wedge- 
shaped bricks and have survived b very good condition. Water waa drawn 
without the intervention of windlasses or pulleys, as shown by deep grooves 
caused b the steaubg 'walls by the friction of ropes. It would be interesting to 
find out what kind of curbs are used uuderueatli the steaiiing. They will most 
probably be found to be made of wood. 


1 Xliii faowETifr, tpp«Ti be Cil sMeWbat dftte thao ^cnpaLii^ii of ihfr b<?a«. 
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Tlie portable antiquitien? recovererl froin tiie Br* Area included aniue 120 
sctdH and sealings of wliite steatite:^ copperj faience and terracotta, copper 

tools and weapons such as spearheadsj arrow heads^p cclfa and ehi^els. one or 

two well preserved liaL-liookB, a mass of copper buttons, copper vessels, many 
bangles of the same material, a copper statuette a dancing girb many terra¬ 
cotta, laiencCj etc.* figurines, shell ornaments, pottery vesseLs of different shapes 
and sbieSj stone weights* etc# [t is nc^teworthT tliut thmigli wheat has been 
found both at Harappa aaid Molienjo-darOj no querns or lumd-milb have any¬ 
where been found. Is it possible tliat it was ground on the curry stones which 
are abundant I 

Hoorn 4!i in house Y m Block 2, Section H, yicldetl jsome eighteen larger 
sized round rings of limestone from tlie Siikkur quarries. They differ from 
those previously found both at Mahenjo-ilaro and Harappa in that most of 
them have grooviie cut across their central holes# Hut for what junpose theHO 

rings Were used stilt remains a myster 5 ’'i A well preserved skull of a voung feumle 

was found in the same rooiUt but no buriuk or complete skeletons were ftmnd 
in the course of my eJtcavations. 

The most interesting linil of the year ho’svever^ a collection of gold, 

silver and stone jewellery (Hr. 4212^), which 1 made in room No. 8 of hou^ 
\lll ID Ehxik 2. The hoard meluded a seal [Hr. No. 4iil2«) besiring a picto 
graphic legend like othere found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. & L'Oppiii vase 
containing copper celts and cMseU and two silver vnseii w'hich must have beeoj 
used for the storage of the jewels. Some of the jewels w'orc still udberim^ inside 
one of them. Both of these vases had been wrapped in woven cloth. (Plate 
XII, a) and I succeeded in separating from them fragments large enough for 
examination. Mr. Turner, Director of the Technological Research Laboratorv, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, who haa examined them, has shown 
tliem to be tnie cotton with the typical convoluted structure which is the pecu¬ 
liar characteristic of that hbre/ 

When ‘cotton cloth first came into use and 'whether it continued to be worn 
right through to the liistoric perioti, is as yet uncertain. The Vedic literature 
from the Rigveda down to the SQtra period containa numeroua references to 
weavers, the art of weaving, the weaver’s shuttle, wearing of clothes like tur¬ 
bans, shirts, etc., soiled garments and washermen. But whereas wool {itdmitlya) 
and silk (iarpya) are mentioned, cotton (itar/wiia) is unknown from early texts. 

Street I, 

As indicated above, this must have been one of the main streets of this 
ancient city. It is flanked on both sides by buildings of special solidity. Two 
lanes communicate with it from the west and three or possibly four from the 
opposite side. Its northern portion, 145’ in length, hod been exposed down to 
the second level (t.e., to tbe depth of I73'2' above the mean sea-level) in 19!35- 
26. The rest of it, making a total length of 470' from the north to the atmth 


^ C|/. p. ^ ainn. 
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cxtT6niity of tlip Tlr^ now been completely explored to the texel of 

the third ehy (104-2' above the menu &(»-Jevei), My exeAvationB have also 
established the continuntiorL of this street across the cart road from Dokri on to 
the Vb- Areti. It has thus been traced over a lenpth of some 000 feet, and 
future excavations Miay show it to extend further north. The street is not 
paved with brick or concrete anywhere and the only drain brcaight to light at 
I the third level is one starting froni the south'cast comer of house Y in Block 2, 

which has been traced over a distance of fiO* up to the mouth of Lane 2, A 
little south of thifl point another wdi constructed drain was exposed for a con- 
sideiahle length. It has a slightly different alignment from the previous one and 
slightly higher bed, but both may well belong together. In the second period, 
the level of the street bad risen by several feet consequent on the rise of 
level on the east and west; its position on this higher level is clearly detei> 

^ minerl by two large brick-lined reservoirs connected by a surface channel, 0S' in 

I length. The clmiuiel slopes from the northern to the southern pit. There is 

^ no other pit of this kind further aouth, but that at least one other lies buried, 

I to the north is cvidencerl by a drain which falls into the northeni rc^rvoir 

from that direction. The surface drain between the pits, referred to above, 
served merely to carry off the surplus overflow water from the northom to the 
, southern pit; what happened to it after that, is not yet determined; nor is it 

apparent how tbe water was cleared from within the pits. Perhaps it was 
cleared with biickcki and carted away to the fields on the south, 

A large number of portable antiquities were recovered from tbia street. 
Tliey included several amulets of copper, with the usual pict-n graphic legend 
and animal devices, beads and spear and arrow heurls. A large stone ring (Hr, 

I 2808) and a cone of the same material (Hr. 2783) were found 2' to 3' below tbe 

I surface and must date from the first or second period. To the same period must 

> be attributed an interesting terracotta (Hr, 8213) showing a female lying on a 

[* bed with her baby at her hreaet. 

’ Bloct i. 

I This block of buildings is bounded on the east by Street 1 and on the south 

! by Lane 1. Bemains of four separate dwellings of the second period are trace* 

^ able here, bat none of them could be completely explored on account of the 

chaulddar's hut which occupies part of this area. Of house I, three rnoim have 
80 far been expoaed, one of which (No. 3) ia paved with a floor of burnt bricks 
' laid on end, upon another course of bricks laid fiat and reating on a laver of 

^ hard broken brick. The adjoining room contains a well which was onlv cleared 

f, down to a depth of about O'. The dweUmg was entered from the east where 

II Q brick platform still exists to give access to the doorway. Several chert flakes 

and pottery and ivory objects were found in this house. A necklace spacer of 
copper (Hr. 3489) was found in room No. .3. 

fim(se Ac. // contained a wdl-bnilt and wclJ.^preBerved well surrounded 
by a brick floor in room No, 7. The well was completely cleared out, water 
being reached at the depth of some 40' bdaw the top of tbe steening, at a 
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level of 14!‘9' sibove the mean sea-leveL The objeete found in the well ineluded 
two banglefi of copper, another of faience and a lapia lazuli bead. A sma ll 
square cliannel in the south-east corner of the room conducted waste water 
into the drain tn the adjacent lane {Lane 1). 

House No. Ilf, alongside house Ko. II, is also entered from Lane 1, The 
only noteworthy feature about it ib a well eonstriicted water chute m the front 
wall of room No. E. Unlike the three houses notked above. House IV appears 

to date from the llrst period. It k bounded on the south and west bv a thick 

wall which has a six inch thick foundation of broken brick, but the rest of die 
Btructnre has completely vanished. 

Block 2. 

Block 2 is the largest and most imposing single group of buildings brought 

to light last season. It occupies a prominent positicm with a frontage of some 

2d0' along Street I, and contains 186 rooms. .4 smjill portion of thk block 
along the east side had been explored by Mr. Hargreaves, when he found in 
room No. 74 the human skeletons referred to above. The whole of this block 
appears to have been constructed in the third period. Only the middle portion 
compriaing houses Kos. V and IX in the plan has, however, been more or 
less completely cleared to its original level. The rest of the buildings mclud(!d 
in this Block appear to have been remodelled and redivided into separate 
dwellings in the second period. These are Nos. VI to Vm on the north ami 
Nos. X to XIV on the south side. 

Home F.i^The limits of this house on the north, west and south sides are 
not clearly ascertainable. I have tentatively assigned to it some 35 apartments 
includiug what appears to have been a spaoioufi courtj'ard {No. 70) with a single 
row of small-med rooms on the south and a double row of rooms on the east and 
two large rooms (54 and 41)) with several others to the north. Tlia large court¬ 
yard (70) averages 57 feet long by 43 feat wide »nrl was filled with sun-dried 
bricks laid in regular courses. This infilling was cut away for several feet, but 
os no results of any interest were obtained, further excavation was abandoned. 
The exact nature of No, 70 is not yet apparent. The inner faces of its walh 
are somewhat rouglily constructed, and there is a row of hve brick-built piers 
attached to the back wall, each shorter than the one foil owing it. They cannot 
have supported a staircase or balcony, for in that cose they would not have l>een 
of different lengths. On the west aide, this back wall was cleared down to a 
depth of some 16' below its top. The walls of roonw 59 and 60 are also standing 
to similar heights and it was in the latter rooms as well as in the sonthem por¬ 
tion of room 46 that remains of the fourth stratum were brought to Ught. 
The drain ruuniug through rooms 82 to 84 to the south of the large courtyard 
was laid in the second period. At the end of room 82, tlie drain turns south 
into house X aud then falls into the chain of I^one 2> 

Boom No, 64, which is separated froni the big courtyard by a well-preserved 
narrow' passage, w'as filled with earth and brick debris, the clearance of which 
disclosed a sun-dried brick wall running across the room from n'est to east. 

13 A 
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Its avcra^ is tliree feet and it may havn carriM onn ot two wooden 

coltmiiu to flnpport tlie roof above. By the aide of the middle and wide portion 

of this wall were lying a jiumber of roughly fashioned terracotta coiner and a 
carrot'shaped pin of the same material. 

Thin room communicated with its neighbour fNo, 49) by a narrow but tall 

entrance with a corbelled head which was bricked up in old. days and has 

remained closed ever sbee. The main entrance to room !fo. 49 was, however, 

from the east. This room measurea 44' 4" long by 10 to 11 feet wide, none of 

the ramera being accurate right angles. It was cleared to its original floor 

level, which stacdu at 167'B' above the mean sea level, and its walls are standing 

to a height of some 17 feet, TJie level of the ceiling is determined by linea of 
beam holes which occur at the height of 10' 6" above the Boor level. The upper 
portions of the walls belonged to the second storey and are relieved by deep 


broad roceases. 

Many interesting objects were recovered from this room. They mcbided. 
as iJtated above, some eighteen round stone rings of large size Hr. (.5t>23-nfl33, 
.59.'W■594*2) which '^ere piled up along the north ^vall at a depth of from *2 to 0 
feet below the suitace (Plate XHl, o and XIV, n), i.e,, at the level of the upper 
storey w-hich was restored to use in tlie second period. All are accurntelj 
rounded as if they had been turned on the lathe. Their height varies from 
9 to 10 inches. They are a|[ perforated in the middle with holes (diara. 4i’ 
to 9"), which in some cases were drilled from both sides. These rings differ 
from those found in previous seasons in tlint some of them have a narrow hole 
ncntly sunk on cither aide of the large hole in the centre, while others liave 
grooves for metal clamija in the top and the bottom, while others again are further 
decorated with lines of tiny cupmarka. The nature of these tings still reninina 
undetermined. Ry the side of these rings were lying two round stone caps 
(Hr. 5935 and 6939; Plate XIV, n) with rounded tops which were originnllv 
mortise<i to shaftHj thus resembling the aocallcd che.ssm(m of different sizes and 
materials found both at Mohenjo-duro and Hanippa. Sir John Marshalj has 
suggeated that these chessmen—like figures and pierced rings were intended to 
represent the tinga and yani, and this view has fmmd some corroboration from 
more natniaUatic liv^s found by Sir Aurel Stein during his recent expedition 
in B&luehifdiaii. 

Two or three square stone capitals (Hr. 5934; Plate XTV, oj ^v^th spiral 
volutes resembling Ionic capitals were also found in this room and another u7the 
room in front of it (No. 60). A mmiatnre buiA of a moukey (Hr OHM) of 
white faience, coloured yellow, was also picked up b the southwest comer 
room 49 on the level of the early floor. 

Th, plan of tke to the north ^ 

of tie .ter pei™^ A Uttle d«p d.gp„|, 

origimlly the whole of the epece betwreen room « aoj hoiue VI me occuoied 
by two eoomojLou, room, eepereled by „ thiek parthioo well ronniog Lih 
t, ™.th The deep dfggmg refenwl to wee carried out in the eouthem pgrtten 
of n».n. ho. 46 .nd reveeled . wril.conrtrt.cted Boor, nn.de of briela leid «« 
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a little 4 ibo^"e the level of the early floor m room Xo. 49, but evideatlv coeval 
trith it. A white steatite seal with the figure of a unicorn (lir. 3730) 
was recovered from this floor and four feet higher up a piece of copper 
wire chain (Hr, 3433) consisting of tw’o tiiangulai links passed through each 
•other. 

Among the other auticiuities found in this building fV), special mention 
should bo made of an interesting seal (Hr. 300S) of white steatite with the usual 
boas at the back. It is I" square and thick, the obverse beiug completely 
occupied by a pictograpMc legend of three lines. 

Rouse Vf .—This ia situated at the junction of Street I and Lane I and is a 
complete typical example of the dwelling houses of the first and second perinrls. 
The entrance is set near the north-east comer and leads into a rectangnlar 
shape,f! lobby with a well in one comer ami a staircase in the other. The little 
chamber under the staircase is three feet square and provid&l with u drain, and, 
as hinted in the introductory remarks, may well have sen'cd as a Itivatojy, Its 
position near the street entrance ia convenient, ns the scavenger could do his 
work without disturbing the inmates. The rest of the structure is divided into 
a northern and a aouthem portion by a narrow passage niiining down the middle 
of the house and pro\ided with a drain. The southern portion was presumably 
set aside for the residence of the family. Room 39 at the end of the pa^ge 
may have been a bath, and Kos. 20 and 27 the public rooms where the ovmer 
received his visitors. The southern portion contains a courtyard some 14 feet 
square with a rectangular kitchen at the east cud and a stairca-se at the hark. 
The kitchen was littered with ashes, but no fireplace or querns or uteotils were 
found in it. A rounded brick door socket projects from the south-west comer 
of the kitchen and as there b no such socket on the opposite side of the enttimre. 
it may be inferred that tlie door consisted of a single leaf. The stalrea.^ which 
led up to the fi.rat floor, lies between the rooms 33 and 34. The back portion 
was ffled up with earth and other diibtia and it seems prohahle that the upper 
"treads were carried on wooden beams fixed in the walls on both sides. The 
remaining five rooms in this portion must have served as sleeping rooms, store 
rooms, etc. 

The portable antiquities found in this house included a well-preserved 
square white steatite seal (Hr. 3080) which was lying in the passage {Xo. 30} 
3' below the surface. The obverse is engraved wdth a well-executed Brahntuni 
bull with two lines of pictographs above, but there is no standard or 
niam'er under his head. This device is absent also in other seals of this 
class. 

House YII . — ^The plan of this house ie much mixed up with that of its 
neighbour on the west (No, VIII), but there arc indications to show that rooms 
Nos. 3, 4 8 should be considered as belonging to the latter. Thus demar¬ 

cated, the arrangement of house No. VIl becomes intelligible enough. The 
entrance, which is now much mined, was from Lane I and opened into a court¬ 
yard (No. 17). About the middle of tie courtyard my excavations laid bare 
what appears to hav’c been a pottery furnace. On plan it reseniblea the sacd- 
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ficial spoon (Sanskrit ar^^a) (major axis T \ minor axis 6^) with a narrow mouth 
13' wide to the south. It is surrounded hj a thin waU composed of a single 
course of bricks laid lengthwise and is now’ standing to a height of 6' above 
the level of the floor. A little wall curved at the top at the northern end of the 
furnace presumably supported the roof, but its form is not ascertaiiuihle. The 
inner snifsce of the structure was completely fused by heat and the bottom was 
covered with a layer of cinders which Mr. Sana Ullah, the Archmological Che* 
mist in India, has examined and pronounced to be “ slag from a kiln/’ Near 
the mouth of the furnace were lying two or three half-baked betel-leaf shaped 
clay tablets such as are frequently found at Mohenju-daro end Harappa. The 
kiln must therefore have been used for burning tablets of this kind. The pur¬ 
pose of these tablets has not yet been ascertained. Since this furnace was un¬ 
earthed, I Lave identided another structure of the same IHnd among the build¬ 
ings explored by ilr. Vats m the Vs. Area. It has the same shape and ia of 
about the same size. 

fioom No. 24, at the rear of the courtyard, contains a well built of the usual 
wedge-.ihaped bricks. The house pertains to the second period, but was much 
remodelled or rebuilt in the first period. »-A copper arrow head (Hr. 4632) was 
found in this house, 

Hou^t No. Vlll is a conimodione structure which contained about a dozen 
rooms, and belonged to the second period. The entrance chamber occurs at 
the north-east comer, and had a thin screen wall built in the pilaster and panel 
fashion for privacy behind the doorway which is now bricked up. As in houae 
No, YI, the staircase is placed in the entrance chamber, which opens on the 
west into a spacious courtyard (No. 2) along the north wall of the house. The 
rest of the rooms are grouped on the south and west sides of the courtyard, 
Rooms Nos. 10 and 11 are later additions. 

Room No- 8, which is a small chamber, S feet by 7 feet intemaUy, yielded 
the most important find of the season, nh., a hoard of jewellery (Hr. 4212ri' 
Plate Xn, a and b), which had been buried under the floor in the centre of the 
room and near the south walk 

The find comprised:— 


(1) Two silver vases, one on the top of the other, of the same shape, but 

one somewhat larger than the other and closed with its lid of the 
same material. Both the vases were originally wrapped m cotton 
cloth (Plate xn. o). “ 

(2) A copper vase with a pointed base, which contained a celt and chi- 

sels of copper. 

(8) Four luigo but hollow rouud eat-rinss of eoM. which mrat oriutoiltr 
hoTc l«cn filled wHU shelluc. euuilur to thoee noticed iu^me 
terracotta figurines found at Mohenjo-daro, 

H) Two dieubr w-on.,n.«nls of gold with . g„|„d pattern round the 
edge, one pu and a tiny dl» which helouged to one of the e.r 
omauienta. 
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(5) Tlii-ee gold forehead fillets oi diadems complete and i^imiiai lo those 

foimd at Mohenjo-daro in previous years. Fillets of the same kind 
were also found in 192Q'27 by hir. WooUey at Ur in SouiliGm 
Mesopotamia.* 

(6) Thirteen pieces of similar fillets. 

(7) Turo somewhat broader fillets of goH, one of which is complete. 

Both of them are perforated along the lower edge with a line of 
holes for carrying beads or other kinds of pendants. 

(S) Three forehead fillets of a pointed shape. All are complete and 
would appear to have been worn by women. 

(9) Seven hemispheric hollow hair ornaments (Hiudustaui phOl), 

(10) One silver bangle broken in two halves. 

(11) Six small finger rings of silver. 

<12) A large collection of beads of gold, silver, faience, semi-precloue 
stones, mounted in some cuses, in gold cape at both ends and 
pendants of different materials, which with the help of perforated 
spacers and terminals which were found with the beads have been 
tentatively made up into ten separate necklaces, five of which are 
Lflustrated in Plate XU, h. These neckLices consist of :— 

(а) 2S2 small but solid beads of gold, 8 six-holed spacers of the same 

material and two gold terminals. 

(б) Two terminals and one large bead of gold. 

(c) 2 terminals of gold, 13 small and 3 larger beads of gold, 2 beads of 

silver, three beads of stone tipped with gold tiuga at both ends, 
and four other beads of stone. 

(d) 2 beads of gold, 18 of stone, one of the same material capped with 

gold at both ends, 1C pendants made of green atone or faience 
beads with gold capa, thin diBC'.a and loops for suspension. 

(e) 20 beads of gold and one other. 

a) A large number of gold, faience and silver beads, too minute to be 
easily counted, with spacers and 4 pendants, weighing alto¬ 
gether 30-grammes. 

(g) One bead of gold, one of faionce, 4 of silver, one of terracotta and 
40 of stone. 

(fi) 2 terminals of gold, 20 flat disc-ahaped beads of gold, one long and 
38 .‘unall round l>eaths of the same mateiial, 3 stone beads with 
gold caps at both ends, 2 pendants and 10 stone beads without 
gold attachments. 

^)) 28 stone beads and 2 gold rinp. 

(;'} 38 beads of stone, one of gold and 2 rings of the Scome material. 

The find also included a fragmentary seal exhibiting a lion above and an 
oiephanr below and a pictograpMc inscription, a chert scraper, a piece of a Anger 
ring of and beads of all kinds of materials besides those mentiiineil above. 


' VUtp P'* IS md Plali IXi djc* 3k 
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\"alual)1e ab ali t1i«se articles aie. the aeientific value of the diacovery was 
further enhanced by the rcumants of the cloth in which the vases were originally 
wrapped, for, as stated in the intruductoiy remarka, they estabUah the use of 
cotton textiles at Muhenjo'daro 3,000 yeans B>C. 

A large area to the south of the house just des^ibed yielded only fragments 
of structures of tiie fiiat or second period. A hollour silver ring wrapped in 
cloth (Hr. 4174), like the vaaea found in the preceding house, was recovered from 
this area. 

Rou&e lx, —This house was originally eonatructed in the third period and 
restored in the second.* The portion of the structiiie which was cleared to the 
third level during the past season consists of the whole of the thick wall which 
bounded the building on the north aide, a row of three well preserve-j rooms (85. 
86 and 87) preceded by an enclosed verandah on the west (Phtte XI, 6) and a 
portion of room 66. The maximum height of the walls of rooms 85 to 87 is 13 
feet and of the beam holes 10' above tlie (lotir level. There are no doors bet- 
w'eeo these rooms, each of which has, however, an entrance opening in the 
veranilali, which in its tom communicated with Street 2 by a Bingle door. The 
only fragment of the Inter restoration that has su^^'ived is tiie threshold in the 
entrance to room 83 which was laid 7J feet above its predecessor and is an index 
of the accumulation that had taken place. The level of the floor of the second 
period is further determined by a curious little conatruction in the middle of 
room 85. It consiEte of a small square pavemenl bounded on all sides by bricks 
laid on edge. A similar structure came to light in room 21 in house XV of 
Block 3, but what purpose they served is not apparent. 

A notewortJjy alteration made during the restoration of this house in the 
second peritKl was the widening out of Street 2. In the Third period it had a 
width of only 44 feet between this house and No. XXin. TVhen the house was 
reconstructed, the pUnth of the verandah was allowed to remain under the 
debris and thus enabled the street to be broadened to 11 feet/ 












jiany mmor antiquities were reclaimed 
three rooms and their verandah were filled. They included several steatite 
seals, faience and terracotta objects, copper took and weapons, painted pot- 
fiherda, etc. In room 85. 4 feet below the surface was lying a large collection of 
shell pieces used for inlay and exhibiting a variety of pattems (Hr 4066} to¬ 
gether with a mass of the waste debris. The next room jielded a small stLtite 
inacehead (Hr. 5467), and a terracotta female figurme, holding an uncertair. 
object in her arm., (Hr. 5986). The objects found in the verandah included a 
potsherd painted with a row of geese and the spout of an akbaster vessel A 
white steatite ihmoceros seal (Hr. 4433) was found in the street 

ffow. X-Bmia»g» S«.. X. XI Md Xll conrtilut. mp„,mg line *1™. 
Lane 2. with bgh atunding wile, t «U entranoe. aiKl a ^eU-gMded ™««d dreto 


fotmrf p«4 H«ih. V, lnOwd. it i. doubtful if, 0i tb, ^4 

reEurUed u ■epemte stmatana [Eid.]. XUl up td be 


*Tlw B*i Babftduf'. iBrvKiirc •• to Uic widmtinjjgf,(,»i*4,wrt«rtUk!>l* l&ij. 
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edUicJ 1; ^ remains of 

of tile tlurd penod, the later floors being several feet above tLe earlier 

ea. e rooms on the east aide of No. X were excavated to the earlv level bv 
r ^ argreavea dumg the course of the operations of l92o-26. A few otliera. 
jndudmg the open court. (No. 124), were deepened during my own excavations. 

e rooms are o i ere tit sires and remains of three staircases have survived, 
n room No 134, t^hwe are two large earthen troughs bedded fn the floor, and 
thmd m the adjoining room (No. 135). Bj- the side of the ktter, T found a 
quantity of oj^ter shells and 1 incline to thinh that all the three troughs were 
meant for dyeing clothes In the middle of room 13S is what appears to be a 
bncb-bi^t mornr pit still filled ivith gypsum lime, which may have been used 
for Filtering the walls, as patches of it are still adhering t(^ the inner walls of 
room i o. 134. Among the small objects found in Bane 2 was a well-preserved 
round steatite seal (Hr. 4393) showing a line of ‘ pictography round tie upper 
margin and a tjger below it. ^ ^ 

*0 “ ri...tan.ul«r cWb,r 

(U-) whlcl .vaa ako bghtad by a a-iidovv 3' abava tbe fe,el of tba (loot Tha 
adjaemt abambat (I Is) which ia akc catered (mm W 2 by a narmw cerbeUed 
dourtvay coataam a rtamcaae a-biob led to the upper atorcy. The rhamber (114) 
be middle of the house was probably an open courtyanj. The rooms atoiiud 
are genera y very small but some of them are neatly paved. One of them 
was no doubt “ b“4b. ns it is provided nitb a drain to carry oii nasle wateJ 
through the co^aRl mtn the lane on the south side. An entrance at the hact 
has a thri^old of neaOy smoothed bricks and gives access to a large open apace 
(109) on the north. The ivalla are everywhere atanding to a considctable heilht, 

(Hr h°‘), i“ '"1.1 pointed base 

(Hr a024 . which may have been a necklace pendant, and a well executed 

/ f’fi ■"*«nn'i”fr seal (Hr. 4053) showin 

im^-hf^ed bnU with a long beard and striped shoulders and hind parts 
to Jiglit m room IJ7, ^ 

A7f.—This h a wdJ-pIamied dwelling couflistiug of a rcctaueukr 
mw l>y sn entrance chumljer (i04) in the middle with a 

o thr^ rooms on each of the north and senth aides. The wuDs arc stand- 

whirl 1'^ h building of the earlier period 

which l:es buned beneath,this Louse. The floors of the room, appear or4alh’ 

On it^wa^^r^^ pnving has survived m room 107. 

„ t conglomerate mass of copper buttons, necklace teiniinnis and 

p , e c., \nth the comeal lid of a copper vase adhering to them (Hr. 6186) 

A large rm^^a-chaped cone of limestone was found in room 106. 

building h much complicated bv later 
nror^t"^’ that can at present be made out is that the chambe/ss was 

probably an open courtyard, a part of which on the north side wa.. taken up 
by a verandah supported on a free-standing hrick pillar and a pilaster on the 

14 


came 
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west side. Room 91 \b a liufge paved bath of a somewbat later ^te. The 
minor antiquitiea recovered from this structure included a copjMsr hd {Hr. 3033), 
a nicely shaped blue faience vase with narrow mouth ond pointed bottom and 
adorned with lines of raised pimples or bosses (Hr. 3131 ; ht. 3'), a fragmentary 
seal (Hr. 4161) with a figure of a unicorn tmd two lines of pictographs, a 
bird-ahaped pottery whistle (Hr, 5980) and a copper spearhead. 

3 » 

This block comprises four houses, Nos. XIT to XVU, No. XlV is bounded 
on all sides by a massively built wall averaging 3' 9' to 4' in thickness, which 
probably belongs to the third period. The eastern portion of the house com¬ 
prising rooms 1 and 12 stands several feet below the level of the rear portion. 
Room 1 yielded a copper jar which had been much battered by the weight of 
the dibris, sixteen bangles of the same material, several seals, chert Bakes, stone 
weights, etc. 

The rooms on the higher level were entered by a doorway from Lane 2 on 
the north, and three other entrances at the back, where an additional recUn- 
gular area (14) was enclosed at a later date for the convenience of the women- 
kiud. It is likely that apartments T and 8 represent the original courtyard 
of the bouse. The southern portion contains two very narrow but well-built 
wells. Among the small objects secured from this building was a plain fore¬ 
head fillet of gold (Hr. 4052; length 1' 2^', width i') similar to those found 
this year in house VTll, and elsewhere m the previous yearn’ excavations. 

House XV~ —This is a fairly large building about 56 feet along each side. 
The original structure, hourever, consisted of only three rooms (17, 18 and 19); 
the rooms to the east and south and the large court (13) to the north being later 
additions. The only entrance to the early rooms appears to have been through 
the south waD of room 17. This entrance was, however, bricked up when the 
adjoining staircase was built against it. The southern annexe is a compact 
suite of sraall-sized rooms, with an entrance chamber (22) on the east, and an 
open court (21) in the middle. 

Comparatively few objects of interest were found in this honse, but psasing 
mention may be made of a shell crocodile head (Hr. 4900; length 2^*), a broken 
ehell inlay exhibiting a star within a circle (Hr. 5006), and a terracotta sealing 
(Hr, 4275) stamped on both faces with a figure of a rhinoceros and pietograpL* 

House XVI ,—^The entrance to this house lies at the end of a short alley 
which connected Lane 2 with Lane 3, but was blocked up at its southern end 
at a later date. The house (Plate XTV, b) contains a large courtyard (36) along 
the south wall of the building, with rooms grouped on the remaining three sides. 
The small chambst (34) adjoining the entrance chamber is set apart for a well 
and as the room has doors both on the inside and out, it must have been in¬ 
tended to serve the neighbours as well as the residents of the house. The 
adfoining room (33) contams a staircase supported on an L-shaped basement. 
No. 32 ia a paved bath at a much higher level than the courtyard. The 
arrangement of the rooms on the north is not intelligible, especially as the front 
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rooni9 {20 30) have no doors to cotumiimcate with those behind them. I 

am inclined to think that the latter were originally reached through a narrow 
passage along the cast wall of room 30 and that court 27 was also left open to 
the sky, withdut which the rooms to the east and west of it would have 
remained in pitch darkness. 

Room 30, at the back of the house, must also have been a bath. It has a 
raised door of neatly dressed bricks and a well constructed draiu starts from its 
north-east comer and after crossing the courtyard runs through the alley on the 
east side of the house until it falls into the drain of Lane 2, 

Souie XYIl. —This house stands immediately to the west of No. XVT. 
On the north side, it has a rectangular courtyard (39) in whicTi charcoal was 
found in abundance, also a lirokcu grindstone, a terracotta quadruped and a 
well-preserved copper celt (Hr. flOafi), The rest of the building comprises a 
narrow chamber (44), 22 feet long by ft feet wide, preceded by a small portico 
from which a tall narrow slit, only 5 inches wide, looks into the chamber at 
the back. There are two rooms o! about equal sme (42 and 43) to the east of 
the middle chambers and a staircase {40 and 45) to the west. The entrance 
into room 44 is through room 42, but 45, which was merely intended to support 
the staircase, is naturally closed on all sides. The nature of this structure Is 
not clear. It cannot be an ordinary dwelling, for if it was so, why could not a 
door have been provided direct from the court and moreover what is the signi¬ 
ficance or purpose of the narrow slit referred to ? The stRircase ia also much 
longer than those in the other buildinga and suggests an imusuaUy high roof 
over the central chamber. It appears to me as if the structure was some sort 
of a temple. The priest could alone enter the sanctuary by a aide door, the 
common people being allowed merely to peep into it through the slit in front.^ 

No objects which could help to determine the character of the building 
were found. Some earlier reniaina were noticed under the floor level of the 
central room. 

Block 4. 

Block 4 includes houses Nos, XVIII to XX El and is bounded on the east 
by Street 2 and Lane 2, on the south by Lane 3, on the west by Street 3 and on 
the north by Lane 4. 

Home XVIII. —Tie largest of these buildings is No. XVIII. It has a 
very complicated plan and it was not until the whole of the area occupied by it 
had been systematically explored, that its arrangement was clearly under* 
stood. It then transpired that it was a single large building of the shape of the 
inverted letter L, which consisted of one court on the side of Street 2, a second 
and larger court at the back and approached by a raised causeway preceded by 
a flight of steps from Street 3, and a third section on the south, to which acceas 
was given by a broad passage from the eastern court. Two flights of steps 
went up to the roof from the comer of this passage. 

* Th* lUt Tfffei rai to utttm Biot? Ktrlj* to hAT« btm drifpitd to idrait light into todiii 44 - It Im dtiwUy flppwite to 
opfiQ omit 39. Thri? cd moah wiiufow 4t Mcihenla-dAm. Tht maobi ginn by Rit 

for r?g^iiig Atmrtim u « «etm to iua itaiAdviutr. [Ed,] 
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The caste ru portioQ, which hsB tliree doora opening into (Street 2 is bqiit 
on both sides of a large open court (S), and couipnsea a small custodian's room 
(h), and a spacious paved bath {16} accompanied by a well behind it on the 
south side and a suite of four looms on the north. Of these, rooms $ end 6 bad 
narrow corbelled doors not more than feet wide. 

The southern section comprises several rooms, the doors of some of which 
have been bricked up. A well-censtructed chute drained the water from the 
upper storey and fell into a level drain on the west, urhich has been traced up 
to Street 3. At a later date this drain was covered over with a large vaulted 
roof part of which has survived in good condition {Plate XIII, 6), 

Of the many apartments which surround the rear courtyard. No. 14 has a 
floor of sun-dried brick in the centre of which is a small depression 1' 10' x 
r S', which was dug down for a couple of feet, but yielded nothing. A well 
constructed chute communicating with a large corbelled drain in I.,ane 4 is also 
provided for the drainage of the roof on the north side. 

The only noteworthy objects found in this house were a Brahmani bull 
seal (Hr. 4348), two camelian beads {Hr. 3624), and a small copper cylinder 
closed at one end {Hr, 5650), possibly from the top of a stick. 

Nos. AY A to A A// constitute the southern end of the long and continuous 
line of shops which border the cast edge of Street 3, and which will be described 
later on.* * 


Bfock -5. 


This group of buildings comprises Structures Nos. XXlIf to XLVII. No. XXIII 
which is open on all four sides is a well built and well planned rectangular struc¬ 
ture of the thinl period, wlucli in the awoml and first periods was rebuilt on 
the original foundations. Several of the rooms on the north and east sides were 
cleared to the early level. The entrance was on the east side towards Street 2 
probably through room 0, but the outer wall at this point has disappeared. 
The doors of most of the other rooms are weU preserved and open direct into 
the central court (14), except the four comer rooms to which access was gained 
through the adjoinmg chambers. The purpose of the L-shaped daises or 
benches in rooms 2, 3, 8 and 11 has yet to be determined,* The room* with 
doors on all aides in the open eourlyard in the centre of the house b 1 ^ 
to the second period and the stair, immediately m front of the ent 
room 8, to the firat. ^ Ot 

A unicorn seal of white steatite (Hr, 4350) was found m room 1 o- i i 
the surface; a short-homed bull seal (Hr. 4318) m mom 3, at the s,!m*e d! th 
and the fragment of a seal (Hr. 5946) and a long narrow hincehead of ^ - 


* I lliM So*. XIX b> XXIl an> far wUinfn twiongiftg bciaut Win 

be m nemrjiJ Mljamit of«»Uis« * bnnw. flna they ima, febujM, wu ihould bate th / irouM 

tit face tov^attbi iJii itt^l aijti tP proTldml with otiLrKnt^^ii 141 Ui^i ^ ^ vr In e^cji 

* Ttwj mn? probdbLj Um fomuliitiotiji of from tie uorwt irtfi 

114 to the north of tlw Gmit Tiyalt. IEaLI ns m ihp icnw ej 


rQoni4 I 


^ Whflt iV Rai fUladnr to heft nom, is 1 thinit, gUaAj Ui& onon uan of iho 
ftround. which wai cotiioiiipcimi? witn the rest ot tW bFnikliit^ Mnrtjftrijl with a 


Inh 
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brokeu in flevoral pieces (Hr. 5659) in room 10. 4' and 2' below tlie stiHace. 
respect! velv. 

Ilottie XXIV is built b a very poor style and is too badly destroyed to 
bUow of its plan being made out. In Toom 1C is a well and e dram which car¬ 
ried off waste water into the vaulted drain in Lane i. 

Hmsvs .V.TF to XXYIII are much ruined structures of the first period 
and of no special interest, A well executed teirBcotta monkey (Hr, 4415) 
was found in room 26 of house XX\"1, 3' below the surface. 

House XXIX was a large dwelling with spacious rooms most of which were 
excavated to the level of the third period. Portions of several late walls remained 
on the tops of those of the early period. Several steatite seals, including one 
with a BhoTt-homed bull device (Hr. 43R7) and another with no animal device 
(Hr. 4439), a toe-ring of copper (Hr. 4429) and a terracotta dog with its tongue 
hanging out (Hr, 5336) were secured from this building, 

BuMimj XXXt as stated above, appears to have been a foHlmm or 
basement storey for use in summer.* * The upper storey, which no doubt 
existed in the third period to which the structure belongs, has completely 
perifihihl. The plan is rectangular in shape, some SO' long north to south by 
36' to 39' wide and consista of a large room in the middle with smaller chambers 
at the north and south ends. There are no doorways of any kind in any of the 
original rooms; those appearing in the plan belong to a reconstruction of the 
second period. The solidly constructed weU with a moulded parapet, which 
was found in room 37, could not be cleared to the water level. The exact pur¬ 
pose of the thick wail w'hich was built round the north, east anrl west sides of 
the edifice is not apparent. It may have been added to make the rooms cooler. 

An ivory pin with thin ends (Hr, 5765) was found in toom 50, 7' below 
the surface and a terracotta dog (Hr. 4351) in room 58, 4' below the surface. 

flome XXXI could not be completely explored and the plan of the portion 
actually exposed is much confused by later accretions. A seal engraved with 
the figure of a rhinoeeroa (Hr. 5949) was found in room 62, at the depth of 10' 
below the surface and a fragmentary elephant seal (Hr. 4355) in room 64 , 2' 5' 
below the surface. 

Xos, XXXII to XLVfl — The rest of the area in Block 3 is occupied by a 
double row of small structures, evidently shops * standing back to back and facing 
in opposite directions. These buildings form part of the Bazar which lined 
Street 3 on both sides (Plate XIT, c). Jdoat of them consist only of a single 
room ill front witli one or two smaller chambers at the back. A few of them 
have also a narrow passage, which may have been left open to the sky at one 
end, and occasionally an additional room or two as well. The room fronting 
the street in each shop would presumably he used for the display of the wares 


‘ Wh»t thf, <«aiv4Uir to hil«ji ih4 ot tuiying XXX. Ji. 1 Am *onfin«Kf, n* fooDda. 

tianBf in ths l:Li!g& eiiaiuli^r ilo were fllted hi ^oikt with ntiddiMJ briek up Ut he\isL [Eil.J 

*lt» quitp i»Mibt9 timt the*: wrtrt On the othor lumd, tiled* teaittkalile unaormity ihat tbov 

wure toD«aont4 for lenrintj. or othtn altiohiij to tJie bttjJdinit XXX, wWoli in nn chanttir niKl uiav 

hftTD beun a te!iipl(?a [BdJ ^ 
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where sat the shopkeeper to ply his trade. In one of the shops. No. LXII, on 
the ojiposite side of the street, I found in position a large pot &xed in the Boot 
right in front of the entrance. Several of the shops contain small bathing floors 
with, escape'holaa for the water and masonry pits, or earthen jars bedded in front 
of them in the street. No. XLIlI would appear to have been a public drinking 
place (Hindustani It contains a well snPTonnded by a brick pave¬ 

ment which, was littered with broken earthen bowls with pointed vases. 
The brickdined pit in front of the well room was also filled with similar 
vessels. 

These shops yielded many portable antiquities' No. XXXII a copper 
spearhead (Hr. 6859), and No. XXXVI a yellow Jaisahner stone handle (Hr. 
6055) of a chisel or knife, in which pieces of the copper tang of the tool still 
remain. A fragment of a square white steatite seal (Hr. 6678) which con¬ 
tained three hues of pictographs was found in No. XXX VH, and eleven star- 
shaped beads of faience (Hr. 4483) in room 89 of No. XXXVlll, O'' below the 
surface. In No. XXXIX were five seals, one of which—a tablet of copper (Hr. 
4573) engraved with a figure of a bull — was found 3* below the surface, and an¬ 
other with that of a rhinoceros (Hr, 5035) in room 91, 4* below the surface, 
A weU-executed tiny squirrel of blue faience (Hr. 4534) was also found in this 
building, 3' below the surface as wcU as a seated terracotta male figure (Hr. 
6606) holding a terracotta cone between his arms, upon hia knees. No. XLII 
yielded, 4' below the surface, one (Hr. 5804) of the largest seals found at Alohen- 
jo-dafo or Harappa. It is 2'7'' square, by *8* thick and contains, besides the 
unicorn and pictographs on the obverse, a similar sign cut on the pierced boas 
at the back- A faience iinitatiou of a conch shell (Hr. 5302) was lying in room 
112 of No. XLVI, 6' below the surface. 

Slock 6, 

Across Street 3, at the north-west comer of Section B of Hr. Area stood a 
solitary structure No. XLVIIl, which from ita large dimensions and masaive 
construction must have been a specially important building. The northern 
portion of the edifice had been washed away by rainwater and what remains 
could ttot, for want of time, be completeij' ercplored. Enough, however, 
has been brought to light to show that the plan was a square of over 76' 
along each side, with a spacious court in the centre. The structure obviouaiy 
belongs to the third period, but its interior was largely remodelled in the first 
period, to which no doubt the large paved chamber or corridor along the entire 
south side belongs. The outer wall on this aide is quite plain except for three 
niches of varying dimensions at its western * extremity. 

A avaaJiin sealing of yellow faience was found in this buildhig as well as 
two or three others with the unicorn device. 

The area immediately to the east of the house XLVIII yielded several 
objects of interest. One of these is a well preserved seal bearing a figure 
of n unicorn (Hr, 5311) which was found 4' below the aurface. This seal 
differs from others of this kind in that the animal here faces in the direction opposite 
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to that in which he gcneraJly appeara in other scab. The place of the 
standard or trough’ is also in this specimen taken by what looks like a palm 
tree or vase with palmettes. Another seal with the buffalo device (Hr, 

6225) came to light cIotc by. but 3' below the atirface, \a third object found 
in this area was the bust of a terracotta female figurine fHr. 5312) with 

the hair coiled in a broad knot npon the crown. 

Blod^ 7. 

Block 7 embraces the area to the aontb of the Block d, bounded on the 
east by Street 3 and on the south by Lane 0, and comprises houses Kos. 5LIX 
to LV. All these houses belong to the second period, except Xo. L which 
belongs to the third period, A large area to the south of Block 0 was devoid 
of structural remains save for a long thin wall along Street 3, presumably the 
enclosure wall of a building of the fimt period, which has perished, and portions 
of two or three rooms adjoining the south exterior wall of Block fi. In one 
of these rooms, 2' below the surface, lay a collection of pottery vessels (Hr. 
4597 — 4000) including several large cAtww, lids and small beakeia. They were 
all filled with earth and debris and yielded no objects of interest. The same 

area also produced a fragment of a white steatite seal (Hr, 4629), on which 

only one or two pictographs, the horns of the unicorn and a part of the usual 
standards remain. There is also a pictograph on each of the edges. 

SouJie No, XLIX has come down in a very fragmentary condition.* * Room 
1 contains a well surrounded by a brick paving. The adjoining room 2, which 
appears to have had a doonvay on the north side, is interesting on account 
of two well constructed privies (Plate XIV, d) to which a reference has been 
made above. The square paved fioors in front of the privies, which were 
no donbt used for ablutions, were drained by choimeb in the back wall, which 
connect with a welLconstructed drain in the lane to the south of this house, 
A well-built drain belonging to the first period has survived at a higher level 
in the western portion of this lane. The only objects found in House Ko. XLIX 
were a perforated pottery jar or atrarner (Hr. 5850) and two miniature vases 
of the same material which were found fi' below the surface. 

jVo. £, which consists of four chambers enclosed with massive walls with¬ 
out any kind of doorways and filled in with sun-dried brick laid in regular 
courses, appears to be the basement of some atTUCtare of which no trace is 
now left,* There is a narrow passage along the south side of the structure 
and another narrow chamber (11 and 12), which was originaDy fitted with 
two doorways, extends from the north end towards the east. 

The alley to the west of the bouse yielded, at a depth of 4* below 
the surface, a conch object (Hr, 5920) shaped like a bow (chord 3|') which 
was originally cut with 3 shallow holes, four of which remain, A ftimtlftr 

^ This " jrturdAnl «jr " tnragiit” I to be ftn |(ie«fu^biini«f [EiLj 

“ It is not tbat XLIX and XI^viii etb juirt* of ontr and the «lid«~|)CwblT ft pftjftct. fEiLI 

* Tha eonatraation—md to mm^ %ha pkn oIbo— al thfi btdltiiag ataggntu m oomporis^ with bniidiBg 

XXX de«crib^d 
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object but with the holes running through it w«s found at Harappa, but its 
purpose cannot yet be ascertained- At the same spot and at the same depth 
were found a copper lance-head (Hr. 5450) of which the tang and part of the 

blade are broken ofi, and a well preaeryed square boss seal (Hr. 5002) with a 

line of pictographa above and a weD executed thiitoceroe with his head bent 
over a trough in the lower field. The lines of punctunid dots upon the shoulder 

and the hips of the animal are meant to indicate the hair. 

The area to the north-west of No. L, across the lane, was occupied by a 
house, of which only one or two rooms were imearthed last season. One of 

these ( 0 ) contains a well and yielded at the depth of 4' below the surface a 

fragmentary white steatite seal with a figure of a unicorn {Hr. 5007), 

No. Ll is a large building with 2 doorways on the east aide opening into 
Street 3 . The southern portion has a largo open court (18) with rooms on 
all four sides, some with entrances, others without them. Between room. 16 
and court 18, there is in the thickness of the east wall a w^ell-built chute which 
emptied itself into a brick cesspool outside the house. The noithem 

portion of the building is much ruined, but room 14 appears to have 

been open to the sky. No antiquities of special interest were found m this 
building. 

No. Ul was apparently a shop. It consists of an oblong room (28) 
with a smaller one (27) communicating with it on the north. The entrance 
is set near the southern end of the front wall of the former room and is pre¬ 
ceded by a low brick platform on the outside. Immediately above this house. 
Street 3 is crossed by a curved thin brick wall, ititeuded, apparently, to close 
the street. 

No. Llllf which adjoins No. LTl on the west aide, has an entrance chamber 
(29) opening into Lane 9, an open court (30) in the middle and another room (31) 
at the hack. Notew’orthy features are a staircase with the usual low chamber 
beneath it in the comer of the lobby, two deep niches in the southern wall 
of the courtyard, and broken comeia of the threshold to the main entrance 
indicating the former existence of a door frame. At the depth of 4 ' below 
the surface in room 30 there were found an ivory bar (length 2|'‘; Hr. 6515) 
engraved with a number of pictographs and a spear head of copper (Hr. 5514), 

No. LfF.—The house next door is a kige dwelling with an. open court 
along the back or north wall, which originaUy communicated with No. LIU 
by a doorway now blocked up.» There ate 7 rooms of diffetenl sixes grouped 
on the south and west of the courtyard. Out of these, room 37 is the lobby 
with a wide doorway preceded by a low platform on the south aide. The 
western portion of this room is occupied by a bath paved with dressed bricks 
and provided with a diain which empties itself into a broad-mouthed pottery 
jar buried in a masonry pit in the lane outside. Close to this in the tluck- 
nesfl ot the exterior wall of the house is a broad chute with a cesspool at the 
base. The amoU chamber (34) beneath the staircase was entered through 


1 It ig prolwiilfi Ui&t LllJ Ll V onfinilly lormiHl om bemw, [EiLj 
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rooms 3D tiiiti 33 ftiwl coiifd oniy have been used as a store. A square white 
steatite seal (Hr. 4D8ft) was found in room 33, 2' 8* below the surface. Part 
of the legend, the head of the nuicom and botli the standards are broken ofi. 

Lane J» rufemrl to above, originally Je<l on to house Xo. LV and con¬ 
nected with the alley which Jay to the west of buildings Kos. L and L\\ It 
was, however, closed at its west end by u well built flight of steps to give access 
to ihe roof of the latter building, 

(Ao. LV, — This was origitiJiJIy a small dwelling and was found in sticJi 
a dilapidated condition that it was not possililp to tnahe out its plan, Room 40 
appears to liave been a bath and has u well-preserved paving consisting of 

a single course of biirnt bricks laid flat upon a substratum of alternating 
rows of Inimt and sun-dried bricks. Sueli construction has not been noticed 
in any other biiihling on the site. The chief interest of this building lies in 
a number of valuable antiquities yielded liy it, the most remarkable among 
them being a bronze statuette of a naked dancing girl {?Tr. 5721 ; Vlate XII, 
C and d) cast in the round. Jt is in perfect preaervation except for the ieet, 
which ace broken off. The exi.'iting height is if and the figure is charac- 

terized by coarse negroid features but not devoid of a peculiar pi-imitive vigour. 
The hair is gathered in a largo mass near the right ear, the left leg bent lom ard 
and the right hand placed on the right hip. The left arm, which hangs 
down, is covered with bungles fi-om the shoulder to the wrist and explaniE 

why 80 large a mimljet of ornaments of this class in copper, conch, faience 
and terracotta have been found both at Moheiijo-daro and Harappa. 

The fioiithem room abo yielded two other antiquities (Ur. 5725), viz., a 

copper spoon with a tubular handle (length if : width 2^} and an mstrument 
of the same material consisting of a rectangular blade with a narrow tang 

{length width g'}. 

Four other objects tmeart-hed in this house deserve mention, t^iz., three 
seals and a well executed copper statuette of an elephant in the round (Hr. 
4303; length I \ , ht. f ) which was lying 4' below the surface. A part of 
the animal s trunk and the feet are misaing, A.s usual, the figure weg cast 
in two halves and the ridge at the joint still survives. One of the neals is 
a square tablet of black steatite with the unicorn device (Hr. 6020), which 
was foimd 3' below the surface. The legend conahsts of tw'o lines of picto- 
graphs, of which the second or lower line contains only one sign, tii,, the 
double-key shaped symbol wiiich i.s so frequently met with iioth at the begin¬ 
ning and the end of these inscriptions. This circumatanee i.? Interesting as 
it w'ill help in determining the direction in which such inscriptions were written, 
i.e., presumably the left to right direction. The next seal (Hr. 5518), found 2' 
below the surface in room 42, has also the same animal device and a 
two line legend. The third seal (Hr. 4384} was also found at the same spot 
but 3 fl below the surface. The material is white steatite and the device 

a short-homed bull. The sea! had been anciently repaired with a narrow 

slice neatly glued to the top with bitumen. This slice was not found and 

the tops of the pictographs are missing, 

18 
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Blof k 8, 


Block 8 bcludes ainfi structures, Noa^ LVl to LXIV, of wliicb Kcw, LXI, 
LXn, aod LX III and tlie front portion of Ko. LVl, all facing Street 3, muet 
have bees shops. The rest oi the buildings are dwellings. 

^ 0 . LTI .—This building stands at the junction of Street 3 and Lane 9 
and has a frontage of 37', 1 have included rooms 1 to 0 in this structure, 
but it is not impossible that the three rooms 6, 7 and 8, with a doorway 
opening into Street 3, was a separate structure, presumably a shop and 
belonging to the same person as the rest of the building. Room S yielded a 
fragmentary copper tablet (Hr. 6058) which was lying at a depth of some 6' 
below the surface. 

The remaining portion at the building must have been used for reddential 
purposes. It has two doorways, one preceded by a high doerstep towards 
Street 3 and another opening into the conrl^’ard f2} from Lane 9, Room 1 
in the north-east comer was a bath, but why the doorway in front of it was 
bricked up, is not apparent k large-sized white steatite seal, measuring 2* 
square and 0/10' thick (Hr. 4001), was found in room 3, 3' below the surface. 
The legend consists of a single line of pictographs and the unicorn, as is generallv 
the case, laces left. A copper amulet (Hr. 4615) was also found at the same 


spot. 

iVw. LVII is situated at the end of Lane 9, opposite to No. LIV. A 
narrow alley branches away from Lane 1) to the east of this house. A feature 
of this structure is two windows opening into Lane 6, and a third one on 
the east side. They are four to five feet aliove the level of the lanes. A 
well preserved steatite seal with the onioum device (Hr. 4868) was found in 

room Id, 6' below the surface and two others of the same type (Hr, 6310 and 

4872), 34" below the surface in room 13 to the south of this house, which 
might originally have formed part of it. 

Ab. LVlll is n tiny house with two paved baths (16 and 18} with proper 
arrangements for drainage into a narrow lane on the east side. A coDuer 
amulet (Hr. 4799) was found in room 18, 4' below the surface, 

Ab. LlX.—Oi this bouse, only one large room (2«} was unearthed. It 

has one doorway on the east, two on the west and a fourth one on the south 
side. A piece of a copper wire chain (Hr. 4410) was found in this room 
at the depth of 2' below the BUrfaoe. ft conaists of two complete Jinks and 
part of a third. 

No, LX could not be completely explored. The rooms actually 
were filled with sun-dried brick like Nov L. The southern wall lia 
chute with a flet bottom mstead of a sloping one as is ordinarily the case at 
Mohen jo-da ro. 

N<a, LXJ, LA7/ and /.A7//, as stated above, appear to have been sh 
No. LXI belonged to a coppersmith as in two of its rooms {aj,32) f f 
BCverRl lumps of unrefined copper and pieces of pottery crucibW R 
yielded a necklace spacer, two beads (Hr. 4803) and eight fratmip„i„ 

(4804). aU of faience, at the depth of 4' below the 3^ace, A b^tton-ahaj!^ 
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ear*omAnient of the same material autl adorned with a loisenge-shaped pattern 
enclosed by a circle (Hi, 5549), and a copper seal (Hr. 5649) were found in 
room 3t, at the same depth. 

Nos. LXIf-LXIIL—111 the latter house, room 30 appears to have served both 
as entrance chamber and shop ; for, iromediately behind the doorway, I foirnd 
bedded m the fliior a Large pottery jar which must have Lioen meant for atoragp 
of provisions for sale. Tn modem villages petty shop-keepers frequentl}’ set 
apart one of the front rooms of their houses for tlieir busineaij, thougli now-a- 
days a separate doorway is always provided for the entry of women folk into 
the residential portion of the house, The rooms of the hrniae LXil opened 
into the middle room 35, which must have beeu open to the sky. Three 
fiTi^it-ahapad cones fashioned out of the nuclei of conch shells, each about 3 
high {Hr. 5539), were found in the l8st-meatione<l room, 3' below the surface: 
and a seal of white steatite depicting a figure of a unicorn (Hr. 4436) in room 
32, 1' below the Burface, 

No objects of any interest were found m No- LX HI, 

No. LXfV—To judge from its southern exterior wall, this must have 
been « Large and well built house; but it is much ruined and complicated 
by later additions and its plan is not clear. It was entered from Lane 111 by 
one or possibly two entrances, both of which are now bricked up. Tw'o 
white ateatite seals with unicorn device (Hr, 5650 and 5099) and a miniature 
ivoiy bar, square below- and circular above (Hr, 6715), were found in room 43, 
6 to 6 feet below the surface. 

Lane 10, which takes away from Street 3 at this point, Is only 24 ' wide 
at the mouth, widens to 0' in front of house No. LXIV and to 16' w'herc it 
turns south. At this comer a well built stair-case ascends to a raised area 
which has not yet been explored* As iisuai, all the treads are steep but 
finished in this case with a course of bricks laid on edge. The western section 
of this lane was choked with white ashes and a patch of fused bricks in the 
wall to the west indicated the exposure of this area to a fierce confiagration 
which also destroyed house No. LX VI on tlic east side. It will be internffiting 
to follow this lane up further south. | A well executed nude terracotta figure 
repreaenting a waTu atanding with both arms hanging down {Hr. 5368 ; ht. oj*) 
was found in this lane. ^The right hand and the lower legs are broken off. 
The hair is treated in a high doubled tuft supported with a band. The 
figure was pointed red and traces of the colour still remam. 

Block 9. 

The two houses, LXV and LX^H, mcluile<l in this group, stand at the 
southern end of Street 3 which appears to extend further south. Originally, 
they were one house and their dispoaition, one In front of the other, suggests 
a division between two btanchea of the same family, when the doorway betw-een 
rooms 1 bricked up and a thin wall carried against it furtiier to 

prevent all ingrees from that direction. Thus partitioned, *Vo. XXF com¬ 
prises only three rooms on the ground floor, of which room 2 must have been 
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left opeD to light up those on the sides. The southeFii room (3) wquld be 
the public room nrith a separate doorway of its own, and the northern portion 
with a thin screen wall near the entrance reserved for the family. Tw’o 
fragments of a faience bangle (Hr. iiTSSj and a pierced finiat-shaped object of 
ivory (Hr. 5409; ht. 21'), decorated with \vftvy line.s separated by plain bands, 
were found in the court-yard (2), 3 and 4* 0* below the surface. .4 siuular 
object was found in 1925-28 in the Vs. area (Va. 2951). 

A"o. /.A’17.—This house is somewhat larger in size than No. T.T V hut 

its frontage along Street 3, ia just wide enough for the doorway. The entrance 
chamber (4) W'ua fille<] with debris in which oliarcoal predominated, due no 
doubt to the fire referred to in connection witli Lane 10. A large stone cone 
resembling a Hnga (Hr. 9088) was found lying against the north walL 

The inner arrangement of the bouse is very clear: The Kouthere portion 
is occupied by two small apartments (12 and 13) with short corJielled openbp 
in their walls and doonvays opening upon a narrow passage on the north 

side. The latter contains a stair-caac which led up to tie top of the house 

Tlie small apartmeute referred to may ha^^ been private slmnea. The northeni 
section of the atructure conaiata of an open court (9) with four roonte to its 

south and west. All these rooms including the courtyard (6) have broad 
niches in tlicir wiUis. 

A faience bead (Hr. 5W3) was found in the conrtyard fo) and a chert 
nucleus (Hr. 5895). a copper antimony rod broken in two pieces (Hr 5809) 
and a fragmentary camelian bead (Hr. 5897) in room 7, 10' below the surface. 


''•■fcl' W BiUier Wd left 
nj..o..chrf by Mr H.,peav«, or «;i,- imporfeoHy «,p|o,„a. L. tho aw, an- 

r? Tu T ““ L««. J •u.^arthri wme 28 , 00 ^, 

whroh I have ^ated Blr« 4 and tratativaly i„to ria boaH«, (X to 

XV), BlocLa 1 to 3 , amprisurg hoaara I to IX bavioB lioon eaplotod ia IsL-as 
Tho aeoly oatovatod rtn.ctur«, bebaig. Ubo thoto «. tbe aWo of Strwt j' 

to the eame three period,, bat have suMered froiu dena.Jation da. to th. „ i 

01 raiaaater into the ..^.t ead troa. h,ter additioa, real^ 
arrangement somewhat immtelhgible. ^ ^*'“**^ 

fVo aV is Duilt in a veiy^ poor rtyle and compnW live rooma n to n 
of which rooi;ji 4 has a doorway opening into ijltreet J whil^i rli* ' 
entrance fr^i Deadinan’s Lane into room 3. Th- latter i 

Boea. 3 /wpretoated by a toUd harat brick Tho-'*'to 

purpose /{ which could not he made out. 3.,, the eamet 

Nuef AVe—Thfr structure contninR six or seven t-nav,,,,, t t - , 
small at the back and facing DeadmaQ^s Lane misk^ i 

The entrance opened into room a Street Tl 

chamber d* the south-west comer of room n nt,. it *iaiTOw 

a drain Je^ig into the southern sewage pit in Sti^rT^^ ** ****^^' 
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A'o. A7f.—The plan of this house has not been clearly made out. What 
we have here are two rooms (12 and 13) standing one in front of the other 
with whftt may have been an open court (111 on the north, a Jiarritw psf^tge 
to the east and two rooms (15 and l(i) on the south. Room 11 was paved 
with crude brichs. The back or eastern portion of the building was remodel¬ 
led in the first period and the little paved bath (14) at the south-east corner 
several feet above the ordinary level of the structure must be part of this 
restoration. 

Xo. XIII.—The front portion of this house (room 18). measuring 31' x 
20' 6', was paved with sun-dried brick and yielded a large variety of objects 
including a pietggraphic seal (Hr. 3089}, beads of faience (Hr. 3695 ), two 
potteiy lids (Hr, 369ft), a fragmentary terracotta female figurine (Hr, 3990) 
holding a dish containing cakes or flowcra between her liimds, all 10' below 
the surface; a pottery rattle (Hr. 3575), a curiy stone (Hr, 3586), a faience 
che-ssman (Hr. 3575). fragments of shell bangles (Hr. 3589), 3' below the sur¬ 
face ; and chert knives (Hr. 3634) O' below the surface. 

Xo. XIY is a large room (20) paved with sun-dried brick with a narrow 
Btair-cnae at the hack. 

No. XV could not be completely excavated. As in Iioujje No, XIV 
opposite it on the west side of Street I, the back portion (21) of this building 
appears to have been constructed on u higher level. This room is irregular!v 
shaped and is about 24' along each aide. Two chert laiivM (Hr. 4S37), two 
pottery wheels (Hr, 4843), a limri shell and other objects were found in this 
room 5' below the surface, and a potterj’ prism (Hr. 3766) with pictographic 
legends on all three sides in room 22, 10' below the surface. 

Several other antiipiities were found in this area, A well preserved fishing 
hook of copper (Hr. 3312) came to light 3' l^low the surface in room 53 in 
house V, which had been partially e.>Lplojfed in 1925-26. The same room also 
yielded a pictographic seal (Hr. 3277), 4' Iwlow the surface and a cameliau 
bead (Hr. 3255, lenid^h Zl"), and a, copper antimony stick, etc, (Hr. 3240) 2^' 
below the surface. 


Vs. ARE.\. 

The excavations carried out in this area in the preceding years have been 
described in the Annnal Reports for those years. My own operations of the 
past year comprised an area of some 200' from east to west by some HW)' 
from north to south, on the south side of this mound. My original purpose 
in undertaking work here was merely to ascertain if the broad street, which 
had been found to cross the whole of the Hr. Area from south to north, would 
be found to continue northward to this area, A little digging was enough 
to bring to light a broad street with its solid walls aligning accurately with 
those of the street referred to and the excavation on both rides of it followed 
almost as u matter of course. A length of some 130 feet of the street was 
thus unearthed on the Vs, ares. Beyond this point, it was not possible to 
expose the whole of its width, but narrow trial trenches along its east wall 
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supplied definite indicationfl of its continuance northward. The long deprea- 
sioQ between Area^ Hr. and Ve. obviouely majrks the position of a wide croM 
street running from east to west. The plan of the excaTattons on this area 
was brought up to date. The portion of this mound to the west of the broad 
street lias.hecu named Section A and that to the east Section £. Ad the 
buildings exposed in this area have also be<in renumbered coneecutiveljr from 
south northwards. The same arrangement is adapted in the account that 
follows, 

■i 

Sectios a. 

Block 1. , 

This block comprises some R2 rooms mcluding & few, partially excavated 
by Mr. Vats in 103S-26. The distribution of rooms Nw. 1 to 20 between 
houses IT to V has been a matter of some difficuliy ] the division adopted 
however, is the most plausible that can be suggested. 

A‘o. /.—^This appeam to have been a large budding and the portion exposed 
is some 144' long from east to W’est, and comprises some nineteen rooms (27—46) 
a few of which ate of considerable dimensions. The outer east wall is 4' 8* 
and the north wad 3' 10" thick. The building faced towards the south on 
to a broad street, which, 1 believe, will be found when tlie gudey between 
Areas Hr. and Vs. comes in for exploration. The southern section of the 
house has either perished or remains to be uncovered. To judge from tie 
elevation of the thresholds in this building (166*5' above mean sea-level), which 
closely approximetea to that of the houses of the third period in the Hr. Area, 
the budding imder description should be assigned to the same age. 

Room 37, which like a few others adjoiniTig it could not be cleared to 
its original floor level, yielded a Surge and interesting collection of pottery 
veaseb, etc. (Vb. 3fl*22 to 3062), at the depth of 0' below the surface. The 
largest of these vessels is a beautiful vase fVs. 3038; ht, 2' 3", diameter at 
the shoulder 1' sA'), in perfect preservation and simUar in shape and materkl 
to Vs. 1080 excavated in tbiH urea in 1926-26. Other specimens in this collec¬ 
tion mcluded two bottle-shaped vessels with red slip (Yu. 3842), two fragments 
of flat dishes with low rims (Vs. 3630), a large bowl blackened round the 
upper edge (Vs. 3640), a pot-bellied terracotta figurine {Vs. 3633: ht. 3*) and 
tablets. The same room also yielded a curious barrel-shapped hollow object 
pierced with a small hole at one end but closed ut tfie other (Vs. 3612; length 
8J", dinm. 3i'). made of very sandy clay and presumably meant for a floating 
toy or a flesh rubber; a small quantity of charred date seeds, chert knives, 
etc. A lump of mica (Vs. 3528) was found 7' below the surface in rt>cim 30; 
an oblong copper seal (Vs. 3604) at the same level in room 28, and a terracoUa 
tablet (Vs. 3513) with the rhinoceros and piotographs on each face in looni 30, 
nine feet below the surface. A few other seals were aleo found in this house! 
Three ivoiy dice with various devices (Vs, 3588-89 and 35B]) were found in 
room 36. 3' below the sorface and a copper hook (Ye. 36BB) m room 44 , 
below the surface. 
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No. II, — Houses Nos. II to V woiihi appear originaJly to liave all beluoged 
to one and the same house which was partitioned off, as shotni in the plan, 
in the second or first penod. The door sLUb of these structures are some 
U' higher than those in hoiise 1. No. II has in it^ niiddie a large oLlong 
chamber (23J comumnicating with a large room (2) on tiie north and another 
{2d) on the south. The main entrance was from Street 1 into room 23 and 
a flight of .steps has survived in front of it. Ail tiioae rooms were neatij' 
paved with brick on edge and the paving is In perfect preservation in room 33, 
which is also provided with five couitaJ slmpecl basins lined with wedgc-shajwd 
bricks, apparently tueiLHi to hold the pointed bases of large storage jars. In 
the south-east corner of this room is what might prove to be a very narrow 
well. A stair-case led up to the top of the house from room 2d. and a amall 
narrow chamber (21) behind it, whicii was covered with ciiorcool and ashea^ 
may have been a kitchen. The upper part of a seal with a line of pictograpba 
(Vs, 33oD) was found in room 22, 4' (i' below the surface jind a short-homed 
bull seal (Vs. 3&D3) in room 33, G’ below the surface. 

No. Ill contains only two rooms, of which the one in front (1) was paved 
with burnt brick. A chute in the thicknesa of the east wall discharged itself 
into a rectangular cess-pool in Street 1. A square boas seal of white .steatite 
with the unicorn device (Vs. 33*J1) and an ivory cube (Vs, 331*2) were recovered 
from room 4, 5’ below the surface and a copper .spear-head (Vs, 3322) from 
room 1, 4' below the surface. 

iVt*. IV. —-The greater part of this structure was excavated iu 1925-20 and 
yielded no objects of interest. In the inner waflp of room 7 are flve niches, 
and seven in those of room 8. 

No, r.- — Sandwiched between Nos. I and IV, No. V comprises eleven rooms 
(R to IB) and was presumably entered from the narrow* lane on the west. 
Room to was au open court and the area represented by rooms 18 and IR 
was also possibly left open to the skj'. None of the rooms are paved except 
15 which has also a covered drain along its west itmer wall and would appear 
to have been a bath. In the middle of this room was a large pottery jar 
(Vs. 3454), buried 2' 3' in' the floor. Its upper portion, which projected above 
the floor, is broken off, it contained six pottery bowls with pointed bases, 
another bowl similar in shape to the ailvei bow] discovered by Mr, Hargreaves 
at Nal and an oblong pictographie seiil with its buck cut away. A reel- 
shaped bend of faience (Va. 3474) was found in room 10. 

No. VI wa-s presumably open on three aides and the entrances on the 
north and east aides are well preserved. Part of room 52 served as a court¬ 
yard ; other rooms are commodioua and airy. The niche in the north wall 
of room 46 is 1' 8' deep. 

Room 60 yielded a square steatite boss seal with the unicorn device 
(Vs. 3594) and two fragmentary faience bangles (Vs, 3603), all of which were 
lying 5 ' below the surface, 

JVo. VII is built in a very poor style and could not be completely ex¬ 
cavated, It baa on outer court on the north and another one vrithin (55). 
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The latter originally opened into a wide lane on tlie eastj whicli was converted 
into a room (&3) at a later date. The area at tlie UacJf of the atructisre is 
occupied by a double row of very small cells, tke exact purpose of which could 
not be made out. A tiny stone weight (Vs. 3tiii4) was recoveretl from room 62, 
4' below tbe surface. 


J^ECTIOS B. 

Block 1. 

In the area to the east of Street I, two or three structures were excavated, 
and Lane 1, the western section of which had been unearthed in 19£a-26, was 
fotlow'ed up for a considerable distance beyond Street 1 towards the east. 

A deep covered drain runs through this lane. 

No, /.—^Houses Nos. I and II originally belonged to one and the same 

building which was entereil from the main street. The southern portion of 
Ho. I was miich denuded by the rain water running down the mound into the 
galley on the south. Booms 9 and 10 were paved with brick on edge lilce 

tbe rooms 23 and 24 in house U on the west side of the street, but only frag¬ 

ments of the paving have survived. A brick door-socket (Vs. :3400} was found 
in room 11, 4* below’ the surface, and a terracotta w’hee! (Vs, 3564) a foot 
lower down. Room 15 yielded a copper seal (Vs. 351>0) m two pieces, 3" 
below the surface and the painted neck of a vase (Vs. 3302), 4' l4low' the 
surface. 

A considerable area to the east of Nos. I and II was partially explored, 
but the structures hitre were badly ruined. Room 12 yielded a* terracotta 
female figurine (Vs. 3401) with a bowl-shaped adjunct on either side of the 
head, a dog (Vs. 3441) of the same material and a miniature solid vase (Vs, 3466) 
with bulbous body, ht, 2*, 4' to 5' below the surface. 


Block 2, 

In the area to the north of Lane I only one am.ill structure {No, /) was 
excavated. It originally consisted of a layge room paved with rubbed bricks 
in front and two smaller ones (2 and 3) at the back. The front room was in 
the first period divided off, into three rooms (1, 4 and 5) by means of walls 
founded right upon the paved floor. Room 2 contains a well and a bath 
built four feet above the level of the lloor in the front room. A corbelled 
window in the south w'sH of room I deaerVes mention, 

A neatly cut brick door socket (Vs. 3423) was found in room 2, 6' below 

the surface and a fragmentary shell bangle, a chert knife and a ’mother of 

pearl (Vs. 3426) 3' below the surface. A steatite seal (Vs. 3350 ) with its 

legend and animal device i badly scratched was also found in this room 4' 

below the surface, and a cubical stone weight {Vs. 3463), another weight of 

a smaller size and a fragmentary ivory rod (Vs. 34061. 6' below the suifiLr* 
in room 3. uuace 
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" L ” AREA. 

By 3/r. Ernest Macitay, 

The inouad desigaated by the letter " L " ts situated to the aoutlj of 
the lajge group of buildings on the southern slope of the stupa nmiind, from 
which it is separated by a distance of 92 feet. 

The highest portion of the mound, which is IflO ft. above mean sea-level, 
is at its extreme south, and the southern and eastern slopes arc very steep* 
On the west the declivity is slighter and on the north quite gradual. 

The excavation of the mound was corainence<l at its southern end in 
January, 1927, and u'as carried gradually northwards. The mound has not 
vet been entirely cleared, but enough has been done to show its oature. The 
remains found in it prove that this area was an important one. 

Aa in all the other mounds at Mohenjo-daio, three distinct periods have 
been traced belonging to the Indus Valley civilijration; and there is good 
reason to think that other and earlier buildings lie beneath those that have 
already been wholly or partially cleared. The latest period is only repre¬ 

sented in the highest part of the mound and the buildings of this date are in 
a bad state of preservation ; in moat cases only the foundations of the walls 
and soattere<l portions of pavement remain. As these have not yet been 
removed to examine what lies beneath, the plan of the mound necessarily 
appears somew'hat complicated on Plato XV, Por convenience in description 
** L *' mound is divided into sections denoted bj* large letters. And these 

sections again are divided into blocks, which roughly coincide with groups 

of houses, numbered with large figures* Small Arabic numerals are used for 
the rooms, etc. 

Section A. 

Starting at the south of the mound I will begin rav description of the 
buildings with Section A, which has been divided up into three blocks, N'os. G* 
7 and 8. 

Block 8 is small, and is bounded on the west by a wall of the thin! period 
which, it is probable, w'aa added to in the second period, though there is nothing 
actually left of the masonry of that date. At any rate, it was made use of 
during the second period in the construction of a series of small chambers, 
Nob. 114, 115 and 110, whose purpose it is impossible to determine. There 

is no sign of any of these rooms having been paved, and it must be concluded 
that they had earthen fioors. The debris inside the chamLers contained jars, 
cones, model animals and one sling-ball, all of pottery. 

Block 7 is of large size and quite well defined. It ia bounded on the 
east by an early wall and a late wall, end to end, in exact alignment. That 
the southern and late portion is a copy of the earlier section of the waif is 
shown by the shallow buttreascB—on unuBual feature of the walling of any 
peiiod at Mohenjo-daro. 

It will be noticed that block 7 la more or leas compact, though a grea 
deal of the early walling is now concealed beneath additions of uttenuediate 
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and late date, No definite indicationfl have yet l*een found of its original 
entrance, though the probability is that this was placed at the south in the 
plot marked 117. 

The block of maaonry of mtermediate date, a little to the north of 117, 
seems to Lave been a flight of steps leading up from the lower level on the east. 

The western portion of block 7 is on fairly flat gronntl. Chamber 118 
is bounded on the south by the esccptionaUy thick early wall that also bounds 
the adjoining block 8. This wall is remarkably well built • its size suggests 
that it waa once an enclosure wall. 

The remains of paving of mtenuedlate date show that room 118 was at 
one time used as on ablution chamber. Beneath this pavement there is an 
elaborate system of watcr-Kihuimeh of the same period. The waste water was 
allowed to run through on aperture in the western wall which coninmnicated 
with a drain outside. Two large and rather badly preserved pottery jars 
were found in thia chamber, one close to the northern wall, the other lying 
against the southern walk 

The three adjoining rooms to the north, mimbered 118, 120 and 122, are 
quite small compartments. No, 122 has a woU-built ablution place at its 
northern end, and there ia an aperture in the western wall to curry off the 
water from the bath. 

Chambers 118 and 120 are of little interest. The pavements of both are 
more or less deatroyed. 

The large court, Xo. 121, nuiosures S8 ft. 9 ins, by 25 ft. 10 ins. In 

view of its couaiderable size, it seems unlikely that it was ever roofed over. 

All the walls of chamber 111 are of the late period. Chamber 100 is 

very large, measuring 42 x 14 ft. It is entered by a doorway in its south¬ 
western corner, which ia now in a very dilapidated, condition. Two fragments 
of paving, of which one is 1 ft. above the other, show that this «’^hft Tnber was 
occupied at two different periods. Besides a few small objects mainly some 
beads, aheils, pottery balls and two jar covers, one important find w»a found 
in this room. This was the limestone bead figured in BJ. XIX, Noa. i, 2 

and 3. Judging by the level at which it was nnearthed this head probably 
belongs to the Late Period. It iiiejtsiires 5-7 ins. high. 

Block 8 is divided from block 7 by an early wall, a portion of which ia 
overlaid at its northern end by later walling. Through denudation it varies 
^mnsiderably in height. It seems that there was once a narrow lane on the 
west of this wall, of which but little now remains. The principal feature 

here ia a drain of Intermediate date. 

Immediately to the south of the portion oi the street marked 123, h an 
old doorway set in the early wall to the east. This wus subsequently blocked 
up very roughly. The southern jamb of this doorway is pan of the very 
thick early wall to the south, of it. 

The bnildingB to the west of the drain already described are of a very 
complex nature, owing to the presence of badly denuded walla and pavements 
of the Late Period, which it has not been thought desirable to remove as yet. 
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0 x 1 tlie south there appeRre to have been another small lone ruimuig E.-W. 
ixmuedktely insiile the great wall. In it are remams of & drain sloping to 
the west. Its eastern end doubtless once communicated with the long K.-S, 
drain in the lane first mentioned. 

Chamber 12 d is of late construction and its well paved ftoor suggests that 
it was once a bath-room. It is built over a wall of intermefilute date, which 
from its thickness seems to have been of considerable importance. In the 
neighbourhood of this wall, in the plot marked 128, the finely modelled figure 
of a iioiH ^jff seen in FI. XVUI No. 10 , was found a little below the level of the 
top of the wall. 

Partially overlying the northern end of this wall is another bath, in chamber 
126. The two sides, w'hich alone arts preserved, have an edging of brick prO’ 
jecting 3 inches above the pavement, and the fioor slopes toivards the south 
eastern comer. To the south of this bath the remains of intermediate walling 
overlie the early cross-wall that bounds chamber 126 on the south. 

The northern portion of this block is, like the southern part, complicated 
by later wails and pavements which we have not 3 'et removed. There is 
little of biterest heie save another bath and the structures around it. 

Chamber 109 to the west of this bath is also of late date and has a few 
scanty remains of paving. 

With the exception of the figure of the dog already mentioned, an acke, 
7'6 inches long (Pi. Xl'Hl. No. 12 ) and a carved ivoiy plaque mesauring 1-9 inches 
long (PI. XVlll, No. 13), no antiquities of importance were found in this block; 
possibly they may lie beneath the badly denuded later constructions. Close 
by tbfft chamber to the east there was found the broken seal shown on FI. XVIII, 
No. 9 , together with a second seal. No. 4 on the some plate. 

Section B, 

Owing to denudation this section now lies at a considerably lower level 
than section A, with the result that little walling of the First Period now 
remains, except on the south and west, where the unusual heavine^ of the 
masonry has prevented much erosion. The very thick wall to the south-west 
of the section is especially noticeable. It b very badly built, dnspite its 
thickness of 7 ft. 

The most interesting part of this section is its eastern portion. Here we 
find the space between two weD preserved internie<ljate walls converted by 
partition walls of the late period into a series of amall chambers, Nos. 93, 
94, 95, 9U and 97, 

In room 97 there were two very badly broken storage jars, which it was 
impossible to reconstruct. And a quantity of charcoal mixed with broken 
brick and other rubbish was found in the filling of the room—a very uDUSual 
feature. 

Boom 06 a*hjch is not entirely regular is bounded on the north by a thin 

wall of the Late Period. Fragments of the original brick flooring KtiU remain^ 

and there is n well-cut niche m its eastern wall which seems to be of late work-^ 

10 A 
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maiudlip. A pottery cone and two model aninmls in baked elay were found 

near the pavement level of this room, .i,- u 

In the thin northein wall of room 95 there was once a doorwaj, w c 

was subaequentlv closed and still remains blocked up. 

Room 94 is bounded on the north by an earlier cross-wall which connects 

the two walls on the east and west of it. This room was formerly 
with burnt brick, one layer thick. A fine seal and a jar cover were found 
in this chamber at pavement level. fPL XVIII, Nos. 5, 6 and <)■ The sea 
is inscribed on both sides and also on two of its edges. * ^ 

The entrance to all these chambers, u-ith the possible exception of No, 9f, 
could onlv have been from the west and over the early wall. 

It appears unlikely that 92 was a chamber; it was probably merely a 

large recess on the northern side of a big courtyard. A considerable number 

of objects were found in the debris overlying this recess, including a seal, 
pottery cones, jars, model animals, etc. With the exception, however, of 

the razor figured m PL XVIU, No. 1, they are of Uttle importance. 

Near the centre of Block B there is a large mass of iutermefliate walling 
which was probably once connected with the intermediate walls to the east 
of the block. To the north of this moss there are three solid blocks of 

masonry, of which the easternmost and largest is built in two sections. 

To the west of the open space marked 90 is a block of masonry of the 
Late Period, on which is a stretch of pavement at a high level. Some 
distance to the east of this last there is yet another stretch of pavement at a 
lather lower level. 

The presence of these walls and pavements, all in a sadly inutUated state, 
suggests that this portion of block B was at one time occupied udth buildings. 
It is probable that in ancient as well as modem times tins portion of “ L" 
Area served as a quarry for brick robbers, 

Sectiois C. 

Section C, which is separated from section B by a street running E.-W., 
is divided into two blocks fNos. 4 and 5), and is the most intereeting part of 
the "L” Area. This portion of the mound is fairly level, with the 
result tb-it comparatively little denudation has taken place and the doorways 
of the various Ghambers are more or less intact. Portunately, but Uttle 
remains of the late buildtuga that probably covered this section. 1 have, 
therefore been able to exainmc the atiuctures of Intermediate date more 
fully than would have been possible, if they had been cumbered with top 
material. 

Court 82 in block 4 is bounded on three sides by an early wall. There 
was probably once a wall to the east also, but no trace of it remains and one 
can only conclude that it has been washed down the side of the mound which 
is fairly steep at this point. 

On the remains of a chamber (S6) on the east, there is a well preserved 
well. 7 ft. 5 ins. in diameter, lined with wedge-shaped bricks, but it has not 
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yet been cleared out. To the west of the well there ia a crass*wall and 
further west^ a mass of masonry, both of Intermeiiiate date. This latter 

ia part of the massive burnt buck fillin g of the court, that we had partially 
to remove in order to examine the walls. The exact object of this brick 

filling is difficult to determine; it may have been provided to form an excep¬ 
tionally firm foundation for a building above it that has now disappeared. 

In chamber 83 are aome remains of paving of the Second Period, 

nrhich before being cleared were entirely covered by the filling just men¬ 
tioned. 

The northern portion of block 4 was originaJiy a very Jarge hall of early 
date, which appears to have been entirely covered in, the roof being supported 
by tweuty rectangular piers averaging 5 ft, by 3 ft. 4 ins, in thickness. Owing 
to alterations which were made in the intermediate period, all of these piers 
cannot now be traced, but wo have undoubted evidence tliat originally there 

were five piers in each row; two rows on the western side of the hall aro 
intact. The two eastern rows are not so well preserved, but traces of two 
piers still remain iu the row on the extreme east, and four in the row next 
to it. All these piers were of practically the same size, except those in the 
row on the extreme west, which are slightly thinner m the E,-^V, direction. 

The lay-out of the piers is remarkably accurate. (PI. XVII, u). 

Each row of piers rests on a footing, or continuous foundation wall, run¬ 
ning from north to south, vrhich averages I ft. 2 ins. high and projects 8 ins. 
beyond the eastern and wcatern faces of the piers. These foundation walls 
are very roughly built with irregular and undulating courses. The piers, how¬ 
ever, ore of quite good workmanship. 

In the northern portion of the weatem side of the hall, (26) are two strips 
of paving of intermediate date between the wall and the first row of piers. 
The strip against the western wall ia only ] ft, 11^ ins. wide. The parallel 
atrip ie 2 ft'. 10J ins, wide. In both, the paving is especially well preserved 
at the south end, where there is a cross pavement upon which has been placed 
the wall of Intermediate dato, which here partitions the original hall. Each 
strip of pavement is bordered with bricks set on edge, as in the bath rooms 
of this and other parts of Molienjo-dara. 

There are siniilar strips of pavement in the tw'^o next aisles (Nos. 24 and 
’23), and the easternmost pavement of nil is 3 ft. 6| ins. wide. These strips 
also are carefully bordered with bricks set on edge. In each aiak there is 
a atrip of sunken, unpaved ground between the pavements, the meaning of 
which it ia difficult to fathom. These unpaved strips average 3 ft. (i ins. 
in width and have a roughly built edging of bricks placed as headers, which 
seems to have been provided solely to prevent the bricks at the edges of the 
pavements from collapsing into the unpaved portions. Viewed from a modem 
etandpoint, these unpaved portions would serve well aa flower beds, but it is 
hardly possible that they were used for this purpo&e in ancient tiniea. It 
has also been suggested that the spacca between the pavements were at one 
time raised and used ss benches. K this had been so, some trace of them 
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would flurdT have been Left, for though a great deal of dftstraction hju 
token place'in this ball, but little attempt h« l>eeu made to remove the 
paved walks, which might have been expected to Bufier aa much as the Bupposed 

benches,' , , j i 

The pavemente in rooms .Vos. 2(J, 27 and 28 on the southern side of the 

partition wall of Intermediate date mentioned above were laid at the same 
time as the strips of pavement just described. (PI. X\U, &). In chamber 27 
a quautatv of conch shells mixed with pottery were found at a level of 2\ to- 
3 ft. above pavement level, together with a carved bead which is pictured on 

PI, xvm. No. U. 

This pillared ball, like which nothing else has been found in the other 
excavated portioM of MohenjoHdaio.^ seems to have been practically square. 
The wall upon its eastern side had been destroyed, but taking into considera¬ 
tion the fact that it could hardly have extended much further to the east 
and allowing for its being the same diatance from the eastemmoet row of 
piers as the western waU is from the western row of piers, we can estimate 

the size of the haU to have been 8( ft. 6 ins,, N,*S.j by 85 ft., E.-W. 

The substantial nature of the brick piers suggests that the roof was very 
heavv. Indeed, the beams which supported it must have been over !4 ft. 

long, 

VciY little of value was found in this pillared hall. Two seals, howevert 
were unearthed and cones and model animals of pottery were common. 

Nothing at all was found that helps us in the mterpretation of its use, beyond 
the fact that in the later period after the hall had lost its importance, shell 
workers left behind them a large quantity of their materiaL SheDs and pieces 
of iulav have been found at a level well above the paved walks of the inter¬ 
mediate period and the partition walls by which the hall was then aub-divided. 

On PI. XVI, a will be seen a photograph of the northern end of tliis hall. 

Block 5 waa probably an annexe of the block just described. It is 
composed of aomerous small rooms of comparatively little importance and, 
therefore, merits little attention in this brief report. 1 should, however, men¬ 
tion that in chamber 0 a large etoue was found, apparently in situ, meamiring 
2 ft. X I ft. 7 ins. X 1 ft. ins. It is a natural boulder with a Bat and 
polished top, and posribly used by a sandal-maker or leather cutter. The 

chamber was filled up with a quantity of broken brick mixed with other debris, 

pottery fragments and a large amount of slag, probably the residue of a brick 

kiln. 

To the north of these rooms Is what is perhaps the moat interesting struc¬ 
ture in the whole of “ L’* area, a wall of the earlier iuteruiediale period w'hich 
now mcasurea apppoximately 13 ft. 2 ms. in thicknesa at its south-eastern 
end, but was probably once much thicker as the northem face has been 


^Thi* Mpnnimt it JwaiUy conviiifliiig. TIw betwJiot niijp I*Te been eauitnicted qI (ng doEnhla niAutinlt 
ud in nay out iwmldlinTe inffemd nwrethnutbe peTid tuiiu botwerji them fEiJ, 

*It eibihito, ImwTTtr, dtjtain (eetniw Ja eomwoft witi the geent Ltllt «t Henppn, dcicitbed belo^ fpin D7 

llS^l- 
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destroyed. At the western end this waU appears to be so I&hs than 28 ft. thick, 

an almost incredible size, I have made cuttinga in it to ascertain whether 

it contained chambers or a filling, but it has proved to be solid brickwork 
throughout. It may be a substructure, the rooms upon it having dis¬ 
appeared. 

Section D. 

This section is separated from section C by a street (40), averaging 9 ft. 
wide, at whose southern end is a mutilated brick drain. (PI- XVl, b). 

At this point the street is flanked on the east by a wall of Intermediato 
date, opposite which is a short stretch of wall that is continued towards the 
north by a narrower wall of late date, 3‘2 ft. high. Proceeding north, the 
eastern side of the street is flanked by a thin w^all, 1 ft. thick, w'hich was built 
to form chambers 30, 31, 32 and 33, which are of little interest. 

Section D is separated into three blocks by thick walls of the tfecond 

Period. Block I is self-contained and surrounded by mtemiediate walling on 

all sides, except on the southern side where the wall is of early date. I7nfoi> 
tunately, owing to much denudation and brick robbing, but few of tie door¬ 
ways remain, the greater part of what is left being merely the foundations of 
walls. 

At the western end of CJhamber 42 there u a ring of bricks, 2 ft, 2 ins, 
in diameter, which was probably built to serve as a jar-stand. 

Chamber 44 is a long narrow apartment of Intermediate date measuring 
62 ft. long by an average of 10 ft. wide. Its eastern wall is very indelmite 
owing to alterations. At the southern end of the chamber there ia a well- 
const meted bath of bricks which have been cut down from a larger size with 
a saw. In the Tni drile of the chamber, a little north of the bath, ia' a frag¬ 
ment of the original paving. No less than thirty-five conch shells were found 
in this chamber above pavement level, many whole and others partly sawn 
up. Except for these, the chamber contained nothing of importance. 

(Chamber 45 was originally a pillared hall of the intermediate period, four 
of whose piers have l>eeu partially incorporated in later masonry. Possibly 
vet more piers will be found, when the later constructions have been remowd. 
In this chamber there are five circular pits, averaging 2 ft. in diameter inside, 
which were evidently made to hold large storage jars. That they are of Early 
date is proved by one of the piers actually resting on one of them. The best 
preserved pit contained a number of egg-shaped pieces of day of unknown 
use, all very much of the same size and averaging 4 ins. long by 2| ins. in 
diameter. 

Chambers 47—^52 are of interest only from a technical point of view, and 
will be described fully in the forthcoming Memoir. 

The long narrow Block 2 ta m a more elevated poaition and better pre¬ 
served than the Block to the east of it. It is mostly of the Intennediste 
Period. In the street to the north of it there ivas found the broken seal 
figured on PI. XVIII, No. 2. 
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Chamber 66 baa a well preaerved doorway in its south-western comer. 
At one time chambers 56 and 69 fomied a single room which was sub-divided 
by a thin partition wallj which Beema to have been built shortly after the 
constmntion of the chamber and before ita pavement ana laid. In the sbjith- 
eastem comer of No, 69 there b another dooiTvay which seems to have been 
out after the erection of the partition wall. Chamber 55 has twovdoorwa 3 ’B, 
one in its southern wall and a second opening Into chamber 61. 

Chambers 60 and 61 were origiiially one apartment. In chamber 60 a 
quantity of wheat was found lying on a pavement of the Second Period. 
This wheat was possibly stored in a basket, of which all traces have long 
disappeared. The wheat itself is badly carbonized, but the majority of the 
grains were whole. 

On the eastern side of chamber 62 there is a small staircatie of four treadR, 
which seems to have been built at the end of the intermediate Period and 
subsequently repaired. 

Chambers 60 ; 64, 66 and 66 were probably made by dividing up » single 
room by partition walls. 

Chamber 67 properly belongs to the block, as there is a doorway leading 
into it from chamber 63. 

In the space marked 80 there is a well, 6 ft. 10 ins. in diameter, which 
is constructed of wedge-shaped bricks. The stcening of the well is onl}' a 
single hiick in thickneBS, f.e., lOi ins. 

Block 3 has been sadly denuded and but little remains of its original 
buildinga. It is, neverthelesB, of mtereat because of the nnusual objects that 
have been found in it. Court 69 is a large open space of fntenneiliate date, 
whose western wall is considerably out of alignment. On its southern side 
there is a well built doorway with exceptionally well preaerved jambs. The 
filling of this chamber was a mass of potsherds, evidently the residue of a 
kiln. Very few of the jars were whole, the majority being in pieces or so 
twisted in firing that they had been thrown away. All this pottery was of 
the Late -Period and had been made after the chamber fell into disuse. Other 
objects were foimd among this waste material, such as pieces of inlay, pottery 
animals, etc., all broken and evidently thrown away. 

Chamber 68 is entered from oppoaite the .>iteps in chamber 62. 

The space of ground represented by numbers 70, 71, 72, 73 74 

various constructions scattered over it that have suffered greatly from the 
depredations of brick robbers. The most interesting of These is a row of 

three columns of rectangular shape, to the west of which lay three more or 
less perfect limestone rings in a row, together with the fragment of a fourth. 
The workmanahip of these rings, whose use has still to be determined, is some-* 
what rough. In chamber 72 there was found the broken seal that is iJlus- 
tiated on PL X’NTII, No, 3. and the headless statue of akbaater shown in 
PI. XEX, Nos. 7, S Bind 9; the latter is 11*6 ing. jjigh. 

The little group of rooms on the southern side of thia large apace con¬ 
cludes my description of area. The Botithem wall of chamber 77 is 
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especially interesting, hs it siiows the work of three perirxls. The greater part 
of this wall, however, is of tntcmvefliate date. The head of a statue, 7*75 
ins* high, in yellow liraeBtone was found lying on the top of a drain in this 
chamber. (PI. XIX, nos. 4, 5 and 6 ), which was of late date. 

HARAPPA. 

*■ fiy /I/ 1 *. :lf4Tf/Jio .Sariip r/tfa. 

The entiTe cold season from the middle of NoTeniber, 192G, to the middle 
of March 1927, was spent m exploring the nioimds P and A at Harapea- 
Altogether an area of about 5 ,fl 00 square yards w’aa brought under the spade 
and. nunieroiis minor antiquities, including some 350 seals and other inscribed 
objects, were diseovered. The purpose of the operations in mound F, which 
absorbed the greater part of the funds and time during the past season, was 
a twofold one, m. (I) to determine the full extent and nature of the struc¬ 
ture comprising tlie two series of parallel wnlls, of which nearly the whole of 
the eastern series and a portion of the other had been uncovered in 1924-26 
by Rai Bahadur Day a Ram Sahni, aotl ( 2 ) to ascertain the stratiicathm of the 
site. 

To achieve the first object it was necessary to extend the excavations all 
round the area exposed in 1924-25, so that the .total area eo far tackled at 
thifi place measures 207 feet from north to south by 177 feet from east to 
west. The extent of the w*eatem series of walls teas at once determined by 
ainMng a deep, narrow trench backwards and forward a at right angles to the 
western ends of the walla exposed in 1924-25. Each of the two series, as 
at present uncovered, embraces an area of 108 feet from south to north by 
66 feet from east to west, separated by an open passage 23 feet in ‘width 
(Plate XX, h). My excavations have resulted in the addition of one thick 
and one thin wall at the northern end of the eastern series, about which the 
Rai Bahadur writes “ These walls exhibit two distinct tj'pea, namely, a stouter 
kind and a thinner type. The former type is 9 feet in width in the lower 
portion which is composetf of clean, indurated clay obtained from the bod of 
the river and secured on all sides with retaining walla of burnt bricks. The 
upper portion is built solidly of burnt bricks, the total extant height of the 
walls being 6 feet. The thinner walls have no clay core but are constructed 
throughout with burnt bricks, .Ul these walls rise from an uniform level at 
the depth of 12 feet below the surface of the mound and have finished ends 
towards the central akie, .A,t the other extremities, however, they are some- 
w’hat broken and it seems as though they will be found to extend further 
out, but to w’hat di^anco, has yet to be ascertained. It is curioua that the 
walls of the thicker type are ranged approximately at equal distances from 
each other, the intervals being- 17 feet to 18 feet, and, had it not been for 
the thin walls which intervene between them, it might have been thought 
that they enclosed a series of spacious rooms**. The western aerieLS consists 
of 12 parallel walls, of a uiiiionn length of about 52 feet, arranged in six 
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pai« with corridors between, oF About 17' 3% altemAting with five nn^wer 
eorridora of about S' 4" in width- For eonvenience of reference the former 
have been designated I, II, m, etc., and the latter a, 6, etc., on the plan. 
The extremities of the north and south walls of the cortidom I and M were 
further secured bj the addition at the sides of soUd maascs ol maBoniy which 
are much more substantial on the south. The eastern and western extremities 
of all the six parallel pairs are uniformly partitioned into four narrow slits, 
r 0' wide, by means of three stout masonry piers finkhed on the outside but 
broken on the inner face. They are 3' 9' thick and origmiOly api^r to have 
been 7' long, that is to say up to the points of the flanking projectiona near 
the ends of the main walla. 

M the narrow slits on the west were closed by small battered buttresses 
whose foundations end 1' 8' above the foundation of the walls and piers. On 
the other hand, the narrow intervals, a, 6, c, etc., are all closed on the east by 
about walla of a uniform thlcknejss of 3' 9' and left open on the west (Plate XX 
fl). That is to say that, while the narrow mtervala are left open on the west, 
the sifts between, the parallel wailfi and piers in the wider intervals ate left 
open on the east, towards the open passage which sepamtea the eastern from 
the western serica. A peculiar feature of interval Ko. VI b, that the weatem 
but not the eastern ends of its walls and piers are battered; and, to 
reinforce it further, a retaining wall with its angle at the south-west <;onier 
was built parallel to it on the south and west at a distance of 6' 3'. At iu 
best preserved portion the retaining wall is standing to a maximum height 
of S' 7* and has a slope of I' 10* in 18 receding couraca. It Ims no inner face. 
In the eastern half it was found to be more and mote iragmetitary and dis¬ 
appeared at a distance of 42 feet from the south-west comer, while towards 
the north it is still partially buried under dihris and appears to be well- 
preserved lip to the middle of interval No, V. The paraQcl w-aPs and piers, 
etc., of this scries are standing to a uniform heiglvt of 3' 10", but at the east 
end. these and the closing walla of the narrow intervals, a, 6, e, etc., rest on & 
common broad wall with which they are bonded. This foundation wall m 3' 
4 ' wide and 1' 4* high and runs under the entire < length of the series from 
north to south. 

Comparing the two series, it will be noticed that the broad mtervala, I, IT, 
m, etc., and the narrow intervals, a, b, Cj etc., of the western series correspond 
with similar spaces in the eastern series, whUe the battered buttresses on the 
west of the former have their counterparts on the east of the latter; that, while 
there are three piera at the extremities of the broad intervals, I, II, III, etc., 
the corresponding spaces in the eastern series are actually occupied by some 
full length walls running parallel to those flanking the wider intervals; that 
the narrower intervals, o, b, c, etc., although filled with indurated clay like 
their counterparts on the other side, are closed by stout waPe at the east end 
and have no burnt brick aupeiatructures above them ; and that the last two 
walls on the south of the eastern series, whose foundation ends at a cousi- 
detably higher level, have nothing to do with it. 
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The area covered by the western aeries diacloscd several later found Etioas 
of massive brick walls of the third stratum, which, though fur too frugrueutaiy, 
are iu most cases at right angles to each other and stand at rand our over parts 
of the larger and narrower intervals. It is noteworthy that while the narrower 
intervals are filled with pure hardened clay, the wider ones were filled with 

earth mixed with farickbata and potsherds. Portable untiquitisB were very 

scarce in this area and the only finds of this uatnre were a few earthen va&cs. 
terracotta toys, three seals ^2981, 3611 and 3fi44), a atone mace-liead and 

a few objects of steatite and faience. Although the ptirpofe of this building 
is entirely shrouded in mystery, the great paucity of finds suggests that it 
was not a dome.fftic building in the ordinary' sense. Further clearimee of the 
two serias will be resumed anti their cornplete plan published later. 

The excavations around the two series of walls described above yielded 
some of the most important minor antiquities of the season. Five strata of 
buildings, one above the other, were recognized in ‘this area. Tlie 

parallel walls belong to the fifth or earliest level. The upper strata were 

found in a most fragmentary' condition and revealed no atructurea of any 

interest except a single sumiJ dwelUng which came to light in the fourth 

stratum. 

In the northern section of the eastern expansion of the above excavation 

are several rooms of the third and fourth Jovela. In a room of the fourth 

stratum W'aa found buried in a paved comer a common earthen jar filled Vidth 

loose greenish earth, while in another room resting partly below a party wall 
was found a large earthen trough painted with black bands. A few finds 

worth recording in this section are a fin ley finished crescent-Bhaped pendant of 
faience, a highly polished fiint bait, a w’all-preserved copper spearhead and a 

terracotta measure (?) (ippn) for com. If there are relatively few buildings 
in the BOuthem portion of the eastern section of this area, their absence is 
compensated by many minor antiquities. These comprise two spearheads (503 
and ISt ), a fish-hook (1057) and a solid bangle (2147) of copper, six Unicom 
$eab (945, ISO, 2540, 272, 474 and 7S1), imd seven cylindrical sealingR of 

faience and terracotta, four of which show on one face a large acacia tree 

with a platform round its base (Plate SXl la, 16), and three a crocodile. Besides 
these, there are four other terracotta sealings which are more than usuaQy 

interesting. No. 5 (649) Is rectangular and measures b 13/16" X i". On the 
obverse, to the left, are a man armed with a siclde-aha}>ed weapon and a 

woman with upraised hands; to the right, an mscriptioTi. On the other side, k 
a woman, upside down, with a plant issuing from her womb, two rampant lions 
facing each other, and the same inscription as on the obvciseh Plate XXI a. 6 o, 
5 6. No. 10 (1245) is a circular terracotta sealing (diameter 1') showing a bnmpteas 
bull and a symbol in upper field. No. 3 a—c (2409) is h three-sided tapering 

^Tlio isiiraAii, uiitttde down* ifith the p-lant iBauiag fftim wimh ihv Eiutli Goddaii, to Thom, It 

bo prsamtfd, thu oa tbofltiMirfid^of tbq Halingii bdni Nuriiwl. Tim two iLomOfig liuni jLro gepii 

olfidKtinig mt tlur ritn^l, o* iOjob Koinul pz;iBiil ofton in MfUDpoiaiiujm kDil Minou Art la tlw iUuitn^ 

Uim IPI XXIJ tbo aoal itaoW la upaide ilowit [Ski! 
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pri8in‘ {ht. 15/10’) Wtk a pivotal hole at bottom. On each of the three aides 
stands a mythical figure with the etmimon V pictogram near the !e^. The 
figure in the central face appears to be female with animal legs, while those 
on the remaining two sides are mythical beinga with bovine ^?) legs, 2410 

(Plate XXI u, l«) is convex on both sides and 15'16’ long. It shows a man 
wearing a feathereil hat and standing under a highly ornamented arch. Ills 
head is turned a little to right, while the left leg and foot are placed slightly 
forw'iiid. He appears to wear a number of armlets. The sides of tne arch are 
throughout omumentei^ with loops surmounted by triangles while each of 
the lower voluted ends encloses a star®. The other side is inscribed with 
three pictograms. 

The ivestem extension yielded a small dwelling house of the fourth etratum 
(Plate XX o). Its northern outer waU has completely perished- There 
are three rooms on the south, while on the west there was a fairly large rectan* * 
gular room with s narrow chamber at its back, the north-eastern portion being 
occupied by the courtyard. In the room at the south-west corner of this 
house was found u rectangular terracotta sealing which shows, on the obverse, 
an animal resembling the so-called " unicora ”, Imt provided with two homa 
instead of the one usually portrayed (Plata XXX a, 18}- On the other side 
are four pictogranis. Just east of this house is a masonry sink 2' 1’ X I' 10% 
which was filled with pointed iotas and potsherds- The buildings to the south 
of this house are very fragmentary, but revealed a number of jars along their 
east outer wall but some of then) also stooil inside the rooms. Finds worth recording 
from this section are a celt {3290}, two spear-heads or daggers (3201 and 3373) one 
of which is leaf-shaped, and two inscribed rectangular tablets of copper (1416 and 
2165 ), one seal decorated with a figure of ttnicom (1200) and another 'ivith 
that of an elephant (1692), a crocodile sealing (1451>), Plate XXI a, 8; a triangu¬ 
lar faience sealing (38,55—Plate XXI a, 19), and an oval cage of clay 3826 a. 

The southern section oJ the ares revealed numerous interesting antiquities. 
They included thirteen seals with the unicorn device, the smallest (2902) being 
9 /10' square and one with the figure of a bull (2415); another sea] {fragmentary} 
with a composite monster (2453) which combines elephantine and bov-ine features 
(Plate XXI o. No. 11) ■ and five of paste, oir., three rectangular (2808, 3484 
and 3078) and two prismatic (3341 and 3534) inscribed on a]] the three 
faces. There were six sealings of faience and two of temcotta; four of the 
former are noteworthy. No. 271 is a svastika sealing Plate XXI «, 9 * No. 2008 
re.sembles a fragntent of a bangle decorated with a foliated twig (1) on both faces; 
No. 2701 lias the shape of a date seed and is inscribed on either side of the 
central groove; while No, 2276, a’hich was found in a small but substantial 
rectangular room about the middle of this area, shows on either face picto- 
grauis and a well-carved goat looking backwards (Plate XXT fi, -14 and 45), 

1 E. op* riJIi Vcjlumci I, PL KK ^ 

* Th^ figure the mrth mmj be dibvt renJe or IumbIc.. Tlusn? mra m flvjdvnm of Tiie linAiidrM 

ii tlirrt pdiate^i, Oui DOt mriieflHrily feathMed, The eroii appentn tn be formed of the Wt bough of a pipaXtm 
( ffiniM o I whiiih iberv vm othuf eiAinplefl tt MoheirjQ -dAfo. [ Ed] 
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Two ear-rings of copper wire were hJso found here (i?424 and 3fi4'2). Ihe 
western portion of this section dificicujed large quantities of hones mbced with 
terrarottrt nodnles and ashes from 10' to 14^ below the surface of the tnoiiiid, 
while in subsqnarea [-9/a, IS and 19, a few feet south of the western series 
of parallel wails, were found two long semi-fossilised liones (2d82 and ’2590), 
a foasiUsed kom, a fmgmentarr autler and other bones, some of which appear 
to he in the process of fossiliaation f*2752). About 20 of the hmg trench, 
near the south-east comer of the area occupied be the parallel wails, which 
had been eseavateU by Mr. Salmi hi 1920-21 were also deepened, Standing 
against a wall of the third level from the top near its eastern edge was dis¬ 
covered a large open-mouthed cylindrical earthen jar (299) filled with a loose, 
gieeuisli subatanc;e, probably the decomposed remains of some cereal. Opposite 
to this and partly buried below the other edge of the trench was found, at 
a depth of 11' 3', a hoard (2535) comprising 27 coarse terracotta vases, 17 of 
which are scmtclved with a cross, chert scrapers and a eopxier rod. 

[n the northern section of the trench containing the parallel walls, sevenil 
interesting objects were found. No. 1136 is a curious four-chambered hemi¬ 
spherical terracotta object, Cj" in diameter. It has a circular socket at the 
back suegeating that it originally rested ou a miniature base. No. 2438 is 
an almost heruisphi?rical object of yellow Jaisalmir atone, 7 in diameter, Tlie 
outer surface and the lower edge are well polished and the apes ia pierced with 
a hole, i* square, across the thickness for a shaft of some kind. Lastly, 
niav be mentioned a uiimber of pottery vessels found about 20' east of the 
uorfch-westom edge of the escavation (Plate XX7T1 ./). The collection includes 
oval-shaped (^hatns of coarse clay, some bigger ones, tall »wurtffho«-shaped vaaes 
and basins, It is noteworthy that these vessels, like another lot to l»e men¬ 
tioned below, but unlike those usually met with at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro, have flat bottoms. 

Trench 1. 

Simultaneously with the clearance of the two series of paraliel walla, a 
trial trench measuring 224' by 16', running south to north, was sunk in the 
eastern portion of mound F. Aa the digging advanced in depth, the trench 
had to be widened from time to time, so that the maximum width varied from 
31' to 69'. The depth of the excavation also varied in diferent parts of the 
trench according to the remains of the several strata brought to light. The 
greatest depth attained was about 30' below the surface of the mound. Below 
that point the ordinary soil gave place to sand at a level identical with that 
of the sand in the old river bed adjoining this mound. 

Eight strata of buildings been brought to light in various parta 

of this trench. At the southern end of the trench are two AacAcAu rooms of the 
3rd stratum, lying east to we.3t, and separated by a narrow possagt, 2' a* 
wide - Perched' over the west wall of the eastern room is a fragment of a 
later wall The thickness of the east and west walk is about 3', those on the 
north and south being not more than 1^ thick. The stouter walk appear to 
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Uave been built oi lumps of wet chy obtained from the river close by, the 
lower portions being composed of brick-bats; the thinner party wal are 
made exclusively of sun-dried bricks on a foundation of ramnitni clay. The 
rooms were thickly plastered with mud both inside and out and th^ tree 
character has been revealed by patches of plaeter having peeled off the mner 
face of the eastern room. 

In the southern half of this trench attention may be called to two neatJy 
built pilasters of the 5th stratum and to a stout wall of the 6th stratum run¬ 
ning east and west across the trench and buried under a wall of the 5th stretum. 
The northern part of this section of the trench is of special interest, as aome of 
the most important finds from Harappa were made here. Among these are 
Nos* 113, etc,, anti 27T. The former comprise six Bmh, nine cubical weights* 
four couch shells, terracotta beads, bangles and vases: four of the seals exhibit 
the unicorn, the fifth is rectangular, plane on one side convex on the other, 
while the sixth, which is broken above, shows a procession of seven figures 
wearing tunics and marching from right to left. In front of the procession is 
an inscription in two lines (Plate XXI o. No. 4). No. 277 is a weD-preserved 
round copper jar (ht. ^'1. covered with an inverted dish. Its heavy weight 
proclaimed the presence of metal objects inside. The Ud was very tightly 
jammed ; and a hoi© had to be cut in the top before the contents could he 
removed! These- comprised as many aa 70 weapons and implements and some 
hollow and aoUd bangles, etc., in an excellent state of preservation (Plate XXJl). 
The former consisted of 21 celts, three of which are fragmeutary; 2 double axes; 
one tirrow-head (1 j; 16 spear heads; 1 «aw ; 2 lance-heads ; 7 daggers, 2 of which 
are curved at the upper end; 2 choppers; a mono-head; 2 folded sheets of 
copper; a stylus; the beam of a weighing scale; and an assortment of 13 chisels. 
Among other object® are 4 flat strips for the making of hxjUow hanglos. 5 hoUow 
and 4 solid bangles and one in the mnkiiig, a cup, a semi-circular end piee^ 
4 thick rectangnlar pieces of copper and some lumps of corroded metal. Of these 
objects, two celts and two daggers are mscrilmd with pictogromfi. I am indebted 
to Mr. Sana LUah, Arohojological Chemist in India, for the foUowing 
analyses. He writes, “ the broken celt (n 21) is composed of bronze containing 
about 8 per cent, tin and the lance-head (e 2) is nearly pure (68 per cent.) 
copper. The black lump is the natural mineral ‘ loDingito' an aisenide of 
iron Both of the above finds were road© at a depth of S'" 0' below the surface 

opposite each other at a distance of 15' along the edges of the original trench 
and may be assigned to the 2nd stratum. The celts resemble those found by 
inc last year m the Vs. areii at Mohenjo-daro. Mention nmy also bo made 
here of the many celts included in the famous Gungeria hoard found in the 
Balaghat district of the Centra] Provinces, as well as certain other apeciniens 
from Bithur and Pariar in the Cawnpur and Unao districts* of the United 
Ptovinees and a number of other ancient sites in Northern India. It must, 
however, be observed that though the latter spechnens are. like the celts dis¬ 
covered at Mohenjo-daro and Harap pa, made of practically pure copper, they 

j VdluTTiff X X^fVl, pji. Tl tod VIL 
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differ ia slmpe, heing shorter and more or Ibrb prominentiy shouldered. So. 
3821 is an interesting lot of pottery which consisted of 3 oval ctirtbea jare 
with dat bottoms, 2 mutilated troughs and a crushed mat. Near them lay 4 
roe^Euni-ahied and 3 tinv cylindrical vases, one of which was perforated m 
the sides and had a larger hole in the bottom. At this same place were also 
found a number of broken and entire cuiry-stones, while another trough close 
bv Yielded 2 pointe.1 lola^ (470n) stamped with a oiimher of pictopraphs 
posiblv representing tlie potters mark. This hoard lay 5' 8' below the surface 
and is also assignable to the 2nd stTatum. At a depth of lo below the 
surface and in connection with the 5th stratum were found numerous fragments 
of circular and extremely thin lozenge-shaped seals of paste msonbed on both 
sides {Plate XXI 6, 38 42). At the same level, along the western edge of 
the trench, were found 2 ring-stands and a large earthen jar inscribed with 
3 pictograms. Ring-stands of tWs type have already been found at Harappa and 

Mohenjo-daro. Those found by Mr. Uca at the pre historic site of Ad.chanaUur 

in the Madras Presidency belong to a later age. Among other thmgs of mteres 
fn>m this area are a seal with a buffalo (Plate XXni u. No. t) Uke the one 
which (^Ugamesh ia shown watering a fragmentarj' rectangular se^ of black 
Boap-stone showing a man in a tree with a tiger beneath (Plate XXI a, Hi) 
and 2 double convex sealingB of faience, having pictograms on both faces 
and a standard placed athwart the vrating on the reverse (HO and 2903). 

North of the pilasters referred to above w a neatly laid rectangular ff^r 

07' 10' bv 6’ 8') bounded by brick-on-edge with a backing of flat bneJm. 
On the w^t it is supported by a solid wall, with one pilaster near the south¬ 
west comer and a large reveal 8^ 5' long and 9^ deep behind its general align¬ 
ment Immediately north of this is a thick wall, assigmible, like ^e platfonn. 
to the 5th stratum, built promisenously of burnt and ann-dried bneks; and 
above, a broken masonrj^ aink fed by a drain of the 4th stratum 

Between the pavement referred to above and the duster of buildings at 
the northern end of the trench was a large space marked by a depression of 
2' to 3' below the adjoining levrel on the south and devoid of structural rcmams. 
This being the most convenient place for deep digging, was excavated down 
to 30^ where it measures 22’ X Iff'. The only structural remains disclosed 
here are a few walls of the 6th stratum, near one of wMch were found a la^e 
shaUow trongh. the remains of a pavement (1) and a feeble d^ of the 8 
Btratum atlipths of 23' 8' and 25' ff'. respectively. Below thas level the soil 
was undisturbed for 3' and beneath it lay the deposit of sand refemd to 
above Numerous tiny seals of steatite whose length vanes from 7/10 to onlj 
1' were found here between 10' and 20'^ below the surface, whore the soil 
was hard and compact. These aeals are very soft and the wnting on so^ 
of them indistinct. Including copper objects and pottery, about loO inacn 
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objects were found in tliis trencli. The larger seals were mostly found tip to 
ft depth of 10^ below the surface. The tiny seals of paste are characterised 
by the absence of the pierced knob, and were also found in large numbers 
at the AM.mp level in the cross^trench No. Ill which was dug about 80^ further, 
north. They are of various shapes, eir., rectangular, oval, circulttr, rectangular 
with a rounded end, three-faced with a triftogular section and four*sided. Others 
have the shape of a shield, lozenge, leaf or tiny hare. But, whatever the 

shape, one and all have one or more flat faces for pictographic le^^nds. To 

the same class belong certaui sealings of faience which are rectangular, convex 
on both faces, plane on one lace and convex on the other, circular or cylindri¬ 
cal. Most of these tiny seals with two or three faces bear pictograplia on one 
face and a symbol reaembling the Eoman numeral VIll or YllII on the other, 
while the third face of the three-sided seals is generally inseribod with a row 

of three dotted circles. The second or third face on eight of them displays a 

crocodile, on three a hsh, on two a standard and on one a diagonal cross 
(Plate XXT 6, 20-37, 43 and 43}. In one of the two hare-shaped seals (1203), the 
animal stands on all four legai it is couchant in No. l6o4, but both of them 
have a cross-shaped groove on the underside for attachment. 

There are 32 other seals and sealings of larger size made of steatite, faience 
and terracotta. Among them nineteen exhibit a imieom, two a bull 
bending over a trough (Plate XXlli a, 2), two a eroeodile, one of which is 
preying on fish (Plate XXI a, (7), and one a smstiia. 

To the north of the deep digging is a confused cluster of fragmentuty 
remains of the 2ud to 7th strata. Noticeable among these remams is a narrow 
paved gutter of the 7th stratiun T 7" wide, running from west to east. It 
was choked with entire or broken earthemvare vases, potsherds and bones, 
discoloured green. Immediately over this, rest two wails of the 6th stratum, 
to north of which is a thick wall of the Jifth, and against it were found resting 
in two columns, one above the other, five jars badly crushed (851), while at 
the same level and in a similar condition were found five oth'eia in piles of 
two and three at the southern edge of the deep digging (3684 and 1087). 
In a fragmentary jar (3686) buried in clay against a wall near the northern 
end of the trench were found a large human bone, possibly the femur, lying 
horizontally, together with small bones, two iTiatigular tablets, u mnaU v«ise, 
two lids, a circnlnr paste bead, potsherds, pieces of charcoal, and brick-bats. 
Among the most interesting examples of the potters art yet found at Harappa 
are two jars, Noa. 1033 n and 6, which were fountl embedded in an inclined 
position to the south and west of u. broken pavement of the third stratum. 
The joT b was completely buried in tlie floor and fed by a siiiaU drain, while 
the other was only half embedded, its mouth projecting above a drain nmnhig 
eastwards. They are perfectly symmetrical and decorated with paitu of black 
bands on a ground of red. On the pavement was a curious little trough 
closed on three sides by single bricks standing widthwiee and on the fourth 
by another brick standing lengthwise. Immediately south of this pavement 
is ft broken reservoir (3' x P 10'} a single brick thick. Its north wall is 
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somewhat better preserved and stands to a height of 5' 8\ The only other 
remains at this place which deserve notice, are a pniah brick pavement in t e 
north-east comer of the trench, remains of a hrick-on-edge Hoor which has 
subsided, and a large rectangular room near tfie north-west comer which appears 
to have been built in connection with the 4tli stratum and rapaired t^vice 
later. To the east of this room were found 10 terracotta aealingH twisted in 
firing (Nos, l«4tl. !791 and 2867). Three of them have a row of three standards 
on the reverse alternating with four vertical lines of tiny circles. 

Among other objects found, a peculiar mterest attaches to « very 
fragmentary, two wheeled miniature copper cart {Plate XXTIl, ff). The axle, 
wheels and the animal which were originally attached to it are missing, iha 
oart is open, front and buck, provided with shafts, and relieved on the gabJ^ 
roof and aide walls with lozenge and ctrss-shaped patterns; the driver is 
seated in front on a raised seat. Other intercating objects from this trench 
are a celt {3S4), and a spear-head (3U15} of copper, half of a marble mace-hen^l 
(573), two alabaster finiiils {?) and three biconical beads uf agate (202) and 

sajig-iHtbri (318)* > - i .. j 

A general feature of this trench was the frequent appearance of thick and 

uneven layers of brick and terracotta nodules at aU depths, such as were used 
at Mohenjo-daro for the foimdationa of buddings. Potsherds were compara¬ 
tively abundant up to 8' below the surface; they were leiks frequent in the 
lower strata and exceedingly scarce below 18' from the surface. 

About 80' north of trench I were sunk two cross trenches 100 X -0. 
intersecting each other at right angles and designated on the plan by the 

number III At the south-ivest corner, this area was dug to B 4 , and the 

two main trenches from 11' 6' to 22' ti' below the surface. Fragmentary remains 
of seven strata correaponding ^vith those in trench 1 were brought to bght, 
the best preserved being the 4th and 5th. Potsherds were found m great 
abundance in the m^in trenches and a number of broken jars resting generaUy 
Bcainflt bits of walls, m the south-west area* Among the latter, ]ar 3926 
(ht. 3') contained 7 cylindrical vases, 7 complete and 48 fragmentary pomted 
lotm and numerous fragments of cylindrical, oval, and other vases, tablets, 
balls, lids, and tbys. 2 ahelJs, 2 fragments of an ivory rod, bones and traces 
of decaved wheat, Unicom seals, a few sealings and tiny seals of paste like 

those referred to in connection with the deep digging in trench I were picked 
up at all depths; they were most abundant in the western and soutbero arms 
of the trench. This port of the site appears to have been much disturbed, 
Rs many of the seats and sealings were found broken. Two of them desen^e 
special menrioD, vk.. Nos. 2202 and 2785 (Plate XXI, a. 2« .md 12). The 

former is a terracotta sealing, plane on one side and convex on the other, 
showing on the obverse a standard^ similar to those found under the heads ot 
animals in the seals i^ith the nnicom device, with a man to Dght, probably 
holding the standard. To the left of the stafi is a pictographic inscnptmn. 


i Tb# ' fUii'lurd ’ pmbsWt- m inceii»'1)Qniflr, tEd.J. 
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The reverse of the seaUng exhibits a similar standard "with pictt^gnipha on both 
sides of the staff Plate XXl,«, 26. The other specimen (2785) is a thick, luifinished 
black soapstone seal with the niucom device. It has no boas at the back. The 
upper held is plain, the legend being inscribed on the upper and left edges. 
In both cases there is a blank space at the left end suggesting that the script 
was written from left to right. Other finds comprised an L "-shaped copper 
object (2078), an ear*iing (2326), a paste fish, a terracotta figure of a seated 
female kneading flour in a shallow rectangular vessel (Plate XXHI, c), the 
ldre{^»art of a stoue mongfiose (2080} and a large cone of greystoue resembling 
a Ihiga, 15|' in height and 9" in diameter. It is much larger than the one 
found hy Rai Bahadur Days Bam Sahni in another part of this mound in 
19*24-25 and was Ijing on one side close to the south-west comer of this trench, 
absolutelj unconnected with any kind of masoniy. The entire surface of the 
cane is plain and smooth, the underside l)eing only chisel-dressed. 

On mound A, the gabled drain uncovered in 1924-25 up to the ends of 
pit No. 1, was followed up further cast and west, its total length exposed being 
about 130'. Abutting on the south, at its western end, were found four large 
earthen jars. Two of these belong to the third stratum; the other two 
enclosed in brick reservoirs are in the fourth stratum and were laid in connec¬ 
tion with the gabled drain. The spill water from the eastern jar flows through 
a shallow drain into the western jar, from which it was discharged bj an overflow 
channel into the gabled drain. The western jar is also fed by a wed built 
drain which is beginning to show itself under the southern edge of the trench. 
West of this point, thd drain is roofed for a few feet with flat bricks. The 
group of curious rectangular chambers built along the nortli of a long stout 
wad must have been served by the same drain. One of the later jars, only 
half of which has survived, was found filled with decayed wheat. To its west 
and uorth lue brick structures of the 4th and 5th strata open on one aide 
paved with brick-ou-edge. 

The drain referred to in the above paragraph came to an abrupt end on 
the cast side. 4' 4' below its level, however, my recent excavations brought 
Co liirht a large and wed built gutter laid in a solid moss of sun-dried bricka 
and neatly paved with brick-on-edge over a bed of flat biiclm. It is 2' wide 
and ^ 3* high, and like the drain above, runs from west to east. For 100' 

it runs under the drain, then tuma round, widens out and is ultimately lost 

in a great mass of debris. At the eastam end the gutter was tunneUed to ainmt 
is', and found completely choked with earth and potsherds discoloured green. 
The majority of them were pieces of pointed htas which appear to have been 
Q{i«d as drinking vessels and thrown into the gutter after use. 

Pits I and XI, which were sunk In 1924-25, were linked up and dug to an 

average depth of lO'. They measure about 120' from north to south and 

65' from east to west, while the transverse trench with the drain, gutter, etc.., 
U about 260^ from east to west and varies in width from 13' to 34', The 
buildings in the pita are very fragmentary and generally belong to the third 
stratum. In Pit No. II was found an excellent, painted trough, 2' high and 
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r lOj*' in diameter (Plate XXIII, e). It eontaraed a much decayed tortoiee 
sliell, a few other bones, beads and vaaea^ Near the centre alon^ the eastern 
cn tti n g of the pita was found scattered a thick and uneven mass of chatred 

wheat. 

Several intereating antiq[uities were found in the pita and the long treuch. 
Foremost among them are fourteen seals and sealings of atoatite, faience mid 
terracotta and two inscribed potsherds. Seven of the seals, including a 
specimen 2^' aquaie (3716)* exhibit the unicorn device. The remaining seven 
inclnde one with the figure of an elepliant {3,371, PI. XXIII. «, 3), one with 
an inscription round three sides of the border (2789), a paste sea) of the 
Boeotian shield pattern, three sealings of faience, and one of terrHCOtta. The latter 
exhibits on the obverse, a drummer in front of a tiger and three pictographs, 
while on the reverse is a row of five in separate panels with the same 

pictogmphs as on the obverse (Plate XXI, o and 7). Among other objects 
are two spear-heads (1060 and 3276), a well-preserved stylus of cop^r (2651), 
a tiny squat crucible (1322), a large mnkha cup (2714) and a ball with incised 
circlets, a pear-shaped painted vase of terracotta, the neck of a flangeil jar (3&82) 
oval at the mouth, with four pairs of holes in the rim, a broken cylindrical 
perforated vessel with a large hole in the bottom (2640) and three curious barrel- 
shaped hollow terracotta objects, flat at the bottom and holed at the top. As 
they are rubbed smooth on one side, they may have been used as flesh lubbem. 


Finns. 

Besides the portable objects mentioned above, the excavations revealed 
numerous miscellaneoua articles of faience, shell, ivory, and stone. Those of 
faience include several deeply indented bangles, a hollow wavy cylinder, stax- 
ahuped nose rings, some pleasing varieties of knob-beaded ear-rings, temple 
ornaments, heart and creBcetit-shaped pendants, beads, buttons and amulets, 
three miniature squirrels, four coticJiatU rams, a fish, the neck of an ibex, 
tatrahedroTUJ, cones, and an assortment of dainty and very tiny vases. The 
specimens of sankha comprise spoons, pierced convex discs, a fra^ientary, wavy 
ring, chesamen,*^d varions designs for inlay. Among ivory objects are sharp 
pointed gtylnscB, rods with less pointefl ends and a vanety of balastcr-like 
objects. Equally large is the varietj’ of stone objects comprising beads, pen¬ 
dants and chesameu, biconical aang-i-mtisa objects, fragmentary shuttle-shaped 
paliahers, cubical weights, stone balls, chert cores, wedges and scrapers, yellow 
fftonc lozenges, a granite disc, double convex discular mace-hcads, an oval 
tablet of alabaster, and plain and wavy rings. There are a few large things 
of stone, among which are two finished and unfinished flint cuhes (635 and 
1005), attd a large but squat chessman shaped object (766, height 5|', diameter 

64 ^)* 

Several painted vases were also recovered but only three of them are 
complete, each with a flat bottom. Of those. No. 1165 is round and splayed 
at the neck; No, 616 is a pear-shaped miniature vase, while No. 52 is reel- 
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fiha[>ed and baa three holes in the riin for sufipenaion. Of the fragmentary 
ones No. 1022 was apparently sunilar to No, 1155 and shows stare and birda 
in wavy clouds at the shoulder; No. tSrlO is concave in the upper portion 
and convex at bottom, while 1231 is convex at bottom and tapers in the 
upper portion. On some painted potsherds which for the most part belong 
to vessels of considerable siae, ate the designs of n peacock, a dnck and a deer, 
but the more common patterns are foliate, scaly and geometcicaL Usually the 
decoration consists of a black paint on a red ground, but while the large storage 
jars and troughs are painted only with black bauds, painting on the smaller 
vessels is more elaborate and consists of human and animal figures and 3oral 
and geometrical patterns. 

Among terracottas the most interesting is the human figure No. 1451, but, 
unfortunately, it is split vertically. It shows a seated male figure wearing a 
necklace of four strings and a woollen loin, cloth. Noteworthy is the criss-crosB 
treatment of four braids of hair, two of which were curled on the back and one 
on each of the cheeks over the ears, as also the beard, and the receding forehead. 
Other human figures comprise men seated with legs drawn up in a devotional 
attitude, others squatting with their knees clasped in their arms, three nude 
figures, oue of which is seated on a three-legged stool (1301), pregnant 
women, others suckling babies, one kneading bread (Plate XXIII, c) and 
another standing with her hands placed sideways over her hips. One of the 
female figures f3885(;() weare a copper bangle on ber arm. The animals are 
represented by rhinoceroses, elephants, lions, bulls, pigs, goats and dogs. There 
are also figures of squirrels, a sparrow, a parrot, a flying kite, a pigeon, swans, 
and doves. Other objects found were rattling balls (357D), toy carts, etc. 

Altogether a sum of Rs. 30,531 was placed at the disposal of the Superin¬ 
tendent, Hindu and Hnddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for exploration. 
Out of this, Ra, 11,533 were allotted to the Ihiblic Works Department, 
Punjab, for the construction of a combined godown and rest-house at Harappa, 
Bs. 370 to the Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery, for the acquisition of mound D 
at Harappa, and Ra. 9.50 to the Deputy Commissioner, Karnal, for the acqnj- 
sition of the ancient mounds at Amin and Theh Polar. Drawing instruments 
worth Bs. 1,090 were purchased for field work and the renldining sum, mz, 
Rs. 16,030. was utilised for exploration of the mounds P and A at Harappa, 
cleaning apparatus and other petty contingent charges. 

PATTAN MUNARA. 

By Mr, Madho Sarup Vatrt, 

This monument is thus described in the Bahawalpur State Gazetteer t— 
** Pattan Munara. or Pattan, also known m Futtan, or Pattanpur, lies 6 ndH 
east of Rahimyar Khan Railway station, on the eastern bank of the old bed 
of the river Indus, locally knoa-n as the Sej, and is one of the moat extensive 
ruins in the Bahawalpur State. The only piece of ancient architectuie in the 
midst of these ruins is a tower which stood in the centre of four aimilar but 
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emaller tow'era all forming a Buddhist monaster)-. Tkc four towers ^hidi were 
joined fco the central tower at ite upper atorey existed in a dilapidated condition 
as late as the liegimung of the iSth century, when they were pulled down by 
FazI .Ui Khan Hakiil and their bricks and stones utilized in making the new 
fortittcarions at Dingarb, .Sahibgarh and Bhagla. At present only one storey 
of the tower is standing: but tradition asserts that it had three Coreys. No 
one can say when the upper storey fell down, but the second storey was pulled 
down by Bahadur Khan Halani in 1740 A-D. and a brick was diacoxered which 
bore an' inscription in Sanskrit showing that the monasterj- was erected in the 
time of Alexander the Great.’'’ As no mention of Patten is made by m7 
Muhammadan historian, it appears probable that the place fell to rams before 

their advent, * ... r> 4 , 4 , 

In 1882 Lieutenant-Colonel B. B, BrantlU, who was unable to visit Pattan 

Munara peraonaUv. was informed,* " that it was a brick tower 62' high and 12' 
Bouare at base, still standing, but much decayed throughout. It stands on 
ft Baud bank where a river once flowed, to the south of the mound mdi- 

eating the site of an ancient town. A small low door on the west side giv^ 
access to a little vacant ceil or chamber. The jambs, lintel and sill of the 
door^vav arc of (red sand} stone, carved with a row of deep rectangular incisions, 
and the remains of a lion's head in front of the sill. There appears to bo 
another chamber in the upper storey. The walls are divided into arch-headed 

nanels and ornamented with a course of carved bncks. ’ 

The present height of the Munara is only 3 Si' and, although it is much 
dilapidated, the monument stiU retains sufficient teatea to show what it must 
have looked Uke. At the base the tower is 14' square extemaQy and 10 X 
8 ' square internally, and has a doorway opening on the west which measurca 
10 * ^ 8 ' 2". The coda is empty inside and covered by a dome only 2 in 
heicht The* second storey, which is ruined, has an arched window 7' X 3' 
above the doorway of the cella. The arch is of the usual Hindu pattern, 
constructed of horizontal t^iurses overlapping one another until they meet m 
the centre. Flatting the base of this window are two large holes^ 8 square, 
«rhich correspond to similar holes on the remaining three sides. They appear 
to have been meant for the insertion of wooden hwms jomed together at 
the projecting ends by CTOssWams. over which were raised pillars for support- 
ine the projecting parts of the four subsidiary ^ikharas coibelliKl out Dear the 
middle of the second storey. Decayed pieces of beams, which might have 
held together the lower frame-work fitted into the boles referred to, still 
exist on two sides of the tower. The vacant spaces at the comers, between 
the central and aubaidiary sikhara^, were occupied by tower-like constructions 
relieved by clMiti/a-iooi and gable-mouldings, chaitya-nsched openmge and con¬ 
ventional lotus and cable mouldingB (Plate XXXIV, d). , . , 

\ little below the beam holes in the first storey axe traces of rumed 
3 ,„^;donies which sprang from three large slabs of red sandstone, two of 


I Stau pp- 
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whioh projwt from tiifr body of the tower. Over these rested, serni-circulftr 
stone cornices and above them the senii-doineH were built on the same 
design as the dome of the ceils. Below each of the senii-domeB la a double 
cornice of simple projeotitig courses, with a third one below the arched 
niches, which occupy the central projection on fchiM aides. Above eiwsh of 
these cornices is a row of difli/^-roof end gable mouldings, while below the 
second is a friese of conventional circumscribed lotuses, and between the second 
and the third a plain chevron ornament consisting of a serifea of shallow' recessed 
squares. The mouldings on the lower parts of the walls are plain. What 
the ontaidfi niches contained, is not now known. The ftrhole fayade of the 
monument below tlie semi-domes ia constructed of ejrtremely well-rubbed bricks 
with such fine joints that they are scarcely visible among the pattenu carved 
upon the bnek-work. The comparatively rough surface between the semi-domes 
and the commencement of the curvilinear apirea may have been covered with 
plaster but no indications of it have survived. 

Tlie siae oi bricks of which the tower is made, is 16' X X SJ*. The 
frissee of chai^ya-ioof and gable moulding, and recessed squares of the chevron 
decoration bear a strong reseniblanoe to the carvings on the Lakshman brick 
temple at Slrpur in the Eaipur District of the Central Provinces and to some 
extent to those on the famous brick temple at Bbitorgaon in the Cawnpur 
district. The stone doorway and the lintel referred to in the Indian Antiguarg 
are unfortunately missing, and there is nothing to indicate now the original 
purpose of the Munam. But the main sikhara, which was originally surrounded 
by four aubaidiaty spires, furnishes unmistakable evidence of the stmctuie having 
been a Hindu temple of Pantharatna type, the like of which is not known 
alsewhero. According to the BaJiawalpur State Gazetteer it continued to be used 
for worship untLL the beginning of the 18th century by the Hindu Bujas and 
Chiefs of Sindb, Bikaner and Jaisahner who annually celebrated hero the 
fair in the month of Magb, 

Unlike the temples at Bbitargaon and Siipur, the Munaxa stands on a 
solid mass of sun-dried bricks and has neither porch nor platform attached 
to it. It will be remembered that some of the later brick temples in the 
Ca^vnpuT and Fatehpur districts also have no porches. 

From the size of bricks, the nature of omumentu] motifs and the extreme 
neatness with which the Mnnara w'as constructed, 1 am difiposed to asaign it 
to the later Gupta period. Compared with the Lakshmana temple at Sirpur 
which baa been assigned with great probability to the 7th or 8th century A.D., 
the Munara is a much finer work* 


TAXILA, 

By Sir John Morshali, 

During my absence for nine months on leave in Knrope excavatiou work 
at Taxila was restricted to completing the clearance of uevenU bkeks of build¬ 
ings of the Scytio-Parthiau period m the city of Sirbap which had been left 
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in an imfiniahed state. TMs work was done very efficiently by my Kxcavation 
Aflsbtant, Mr. A. D. Siddiqi. Between tlie North Gate of the city and whar I 
take to have been the Palace of the Scytho-Parthian kings there are, on the 
east aide of the High Street, eleven blocks of bmldings, separated one from 
another by narrow side streets which run with somewliat striking regnlaTity at 
rigiit-angl^ to the High Street. Four of these blocks are fronted towards the 
High Street by aacred shrines—one a large Apsidnl Temple, which waa undoubtecBy 
Buddhist, and the three other stupas, which may have been either Buddhist 
or Jatna, but probably belonged to the latter faith. For the rest, tie eleven 
blocks consist of a mnltipUcity of chambeffi and courtyards. Whether these 
blocks were ordinary domestic dwellings or not, is a debateable point. .\s- 
suniing that they piissessed two storeys (and they must have possessed at least 
two), an average-sized block would have contained upwards of 200 rooms be¬ 
sides several open courtyards around which the rooms were grouped. Mani¬ 
festly, therefore, they could not have been intended for single houses of an 
ordinary tyx»e. In a previous report I have suggested that they may have 
served a special purpose. In the days of the Greeks, Scythians and Parthian & 
Taxila, as is well known, was a famous University city, and it is not on unreason¬ 
able hypothesia that this particular part of the city, which is distinguished by 
the symmetrical character of its lay-out as well as by the presence of many 
rdigioua shrines, may have been the University quarter, and that these large 
blocks of buildings niay have been tenanted by the difierent professors and their 
pupils. For we know that most branches of human knowledge then recognised 
as such in India—from the Vedas, law and medicine down to clcphant-tiiming and 
cock-fighting—were tanght at Taxila; and it was doubtless the custom here as 
clflcwhere in India for pupils to make their home with their t^ciicra. The sug¬ 
gestion, however, that these baildings were the residences of University profesaore 
U, of course, nothing more than a mnnise. It ia equally possible, and perhaps 
more likely, that they were just the ordinary residencea of the citizens, each 
compriaiog a group of attached tenements with either a row of shops or a sacred 
shrine fronting the mam thoroughfare. As the blocks now stand, their waUa 
are for the most part only a few feet high, white here and there they have com¬ 
pletely vanished. It will be readily understood, therefore, that it ib no easy 
matter to determine the purpose to which these blocks were put, and the difiiciilty 
is rendered all the greater because at Taxila the ground-floor chambere were In 
the nature of tahUamu, access to which was provided, not by doorways from 
the outside, but by trap-doors from the upper chambeta, to which a stair-care 
appears to have ascended from the central cotirtyord. To take block H os an 
«iample. This k one of the blocks which, along with the adjacent blocks I and 

J bos been excavated during the past season. A plan of it, so far as it has been 
bid bare, ia reproduced in Plate XXV, and a general view of it re well as of the 

adjacent block G, can be seen in the preceding Plate XXIV, h. In the plan I have 
indicated by Roman numerals and by narrow white lines in the thickness of the 
walla the reven larger or smaller dwellings into which it might, with more or lere 
Bonvemence, have conceivably been divided* According to this dirisiou each 
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oi the sevea dwellings would Have luid one or more open courtyartk with e certain 
number of chambera grouped about them. But the reader will peroeiTe at a 
glance that the suggested division into jjeven houses is anything but certain, in¬ 
asmuch aa the party walls are indistiuguishahle from the other mterior walls; 
and he wiB also perceive that the bloti might equally well have served for one 
large house mth several courtyardfi aud their connected i hanibBrs, since the 
unit of all ancient Indian houaea was the open court flanked or surrounded by 
rooms, and this unit was muhipUed according to the amount of accommodation 
requited. On the whole, the evidence at present available is in favour of 
some at any rate of these Mocks in Sirfcap having been Urge houses rather than 
groups of small tenements. The point, however, is still open to question. This 
particular block H may be taken to be fairly representative of the other resi¬ 
dential blocks recently excavated, and it is therefore unnet-easary to discuss the 
latter in detail; nor would it, indeed, be possible to do this without the aid of 
additional plans, which are beyond the scope of this report. There U one 
structure, however, unearthed during the past year that must not be passed over 
» in silence. This is a Urge rectangular edifice of which the western end only 
has been cleared (Plate XXTT, a). It is on an altogether bigger scale more 
massive in construction than most of the buildings on the Scytho-Farthian level. 
Indeed, its foundations are carried so deep, that at first sight it looks as if it 
must have ante-dated the buildings round about it; but a closer examination 
reveals the fact that it is actually later in date than its neighbours, its masomy 
being of the particular diaper pattern which was employed for all the nioet 
leoent edifices on this site aud which did not come into vogue until about the 
beginning of the Kushan epoch. Relatively deep foundations would, of course, 
be required in any case for the heavy saper-structure which thb building may 
be presumed to have had, but their unusual depth is explained also by the 
fact that on a site like that of Sirkap, where city has arisen on the ruiuB of city, 
it was necessary to penetrate through a considerable depth of accumulated 
rubble in order to find ground firm enough to take such heavy foundations. 
The same phenomenon is observable also in the cane of the great ApsidoJ Temple 
in block D, the apaa of which descends to a depth of some 18 feet below the 
floor level; and it is significant that this Apsidal Temple belongs approximately 
to the same date aa the building PB which we are discuafling. In the course of 
opening up the foundations of the latter the remains of some earlier strncturea 
were expo^ which apprtain to a lower stratum and which are not only orient¬ 
ed diScrently from the Seytho-Parthian buildings above them, but run under¬ 
neath the street alongside the building FB, thus eliowing that at this point the 
hiy-out of the earlier city did not coirespotid with that of its ScythtHparthian 
smcccssor. 

In view of the wholesale disturbance of the ground which must neoessaiiiy 
have resulted from sinking the foundations of the building FB through earlier 
jjtructurea beneath, it would manifestly be unsafe to rafer from their stratifica¬ 
tion the age of minor objects recovered in this digging. Judging, however, by 
its style it tteems probable that the Uttle female terracotta head figured in, 
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Plate XXVI, I, emanated from tie lower stMtum, aiiice ita modellmg is more 
distincttvelv Helkaiatic tliw] would be expected an)ong remains of the Scytho- 

Parthian period. . c- t -lu 

Of other small ant^uitiea found during the past season in Ssukap. the most 

remarkable and the most valuable, let it be added, that has yet been found on 

this site, was a hoard of gold .-wid silver ornaments and of silver vessels which 

was found buried beneath the floor of a room immediately at the back o the 

Apsidal Temple in Block D (Square SS*47' at a ^pth of 7' (J'J. The gold ob- 

tX of ^Hch specimens are illustrated in Plate XXVI, figs. 3-13. are as 

follows:— . , t f £ 

1. Tw'o pairs of hoHow gold ear-rings adorned with clustere of four 

drops and provided with hinged clasps. IHam. i*. (Plate XX\ I, d). 

2 Circular medallion of gold. Diam. If, Probably belonging to a fish 
girdle; face decorated vnth stellate design, encircled by eloisonn^ 
border. The centre and leaf-like points of the star are inbid with 
rock crystal; the heart-shaped points and border with white stone. 
At the back, are three small tings on one side and a single ring on 
the other, intended for uniting the three threads of the girdle. 

(Plate XXVI, 4), II 

3. 20 rosettes of gold with six petals in each, provided with foM Hm^\ 
hoops at back, probably for attachment to a garment, Dmm. 4 . 

(Plate XXVI, 5). . ^ ^ „ 

4 Gold collar {hmsuli), ciiam. sj*; hollow, with core of lac. The 
ends are closed with separate discs of beaten gold, (Plate 

XXVT 5)- 

5. Part of gold girdle of six pieces. Each piece conaiBts of three fishes 

side by aide, united on the underside by tliin bars of gold. The 
girdle was strung on three threads, one passing through each flsh 
from head to tail. Length of fishes ll'. (Plate XX\1, /). 

6. Part of gold girdle of two pieces only. Length of fishes 1|'. (Plato 

7 4 gold beads' of double fish form, pierced lengthwise. The two hnlea 
pierced in the fishes’ heads meet together in ^the forked tail. Pro¬ 
bably used aa terminals of necklace. Length 
8. 6 pairs of ' creseent ’ ear-rings of beaten gold on a core of lac. Kach 
is provided with hinged clasps of twin crescent design, and &om 
eaiih is suspended a pendant of granulated work wiA cluster 
drops. Ear-rings of similar design were foimd m Sirkap in 
previous years. Length 2g' to 3'. (Plate XX\1, S' and M), 
n Hairpin of silver with gold head. The head consists of a crescent 
resting on a smaU cube and surmounted by a tnr&tna on lotus. Four 
drops of pearls on gold wire hong from the crescent and two from 
the triratiio ; and three circlets of gold with double rows of 
iug support each of the three compouent parts Length , 

(Plate XX^^, JJ). 
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10. Pair o! round gold ear-pondauta, Diam. Thu face of each ia 

adorned with a Hix-pomted stai aurrotmded by ooncentrii; circlea 
of beading, plaited wire, etc. In the centre is a raised circlet of 
paste ; and paste once filled the oloisona of a flaux-de-lja at the 
ton. From the base depend five plaited chama. (Plate XX\ I, J2 
and 13). 

11. Pair of medallion eai-pendanta. In centre, turquoise stone inset in 

raised boss with beaded border, surrounded by 0-petalled flower 
and concentric rings of hemispherical beading, twisted and plaited 
wire. The hanging chains at base terminate in gold beads and 
heart-shaped leaves. The trefoil fieur-de-lys at top is the same as 
iu the previous entry. 

12. Gold necklace of 88 pieces. Each piece is hollow and pierced later* 

ally at one end and through the centre. Length of necklace, 12|'; 
length of each pendant, 1*. 

13. 4 pairs of hollow gold bonglee on core of lac, provided with hinged 

clasps, Diam. from 2f' to 3^". 

14. 23 plain tubular beads of gold, length ‘I*. 

specimens of the silver anklets are figured in Plate XXVI, 14 and 1-5, and of 
the silver vessels iu Plate XXVIl. They number in all 47 pieces, namely 

1. 14 plain hollow anklets of silver provided with socket clasps decorated 

with floral devices. In a mutilated and fragile state. Diatn, 
to Si'. 

2. 4 hollow double-ringed anklets of silver; outer diam. OJ". Tlie ank¬ 

lets are open in front and provided with a moveable socket or 
clasp, into which the two ends fit. The upper ring is fluted and 
relieved on the upper surface with three foliate boases. Below 
^ch boss and connecting the two rings together, is a medallion 
centred with a human bust in relief. The moveable socket is 
decorated with a variety of floral devices. Between the rings on 
the front of the anklet is a small hoop, with a corresponding one 
on the socket clasp, evidently intended to be tied to it. (Plate 
XXVI, 14 and 15). 

3 Jug with round base and handle of knotted wire tenninsting in vine 
leaves. Inscription m Kharoshthi round neckXo 100. 20, 20. 
20. 20. 10. 1 maharajaiJira [ta-Maj}igulti] sa pvlrasa 
ChuJehsasa Kshatrapasa. Ka 191. Of Jihonika (Zeionises) Sa¬ 
trap of Chukhsa, son of (Manigula, brother) of the Maharaja”. 
Length 7|'. (Plate XXTII, 1). 

4 . 2 scent bottles of silver. The lids are attached to the neck by a 
chain and ring. Ht. 2i'. (Plate XXVfl, 2), 

6, 5 circular saucers or dishes of silver of varying eLzes from to fij** 
The bottom is fiat, the edges curved outwards. (Plate XXVII, d), 
0, 2 small silver cups with low base. Diam. 3J'. (Plate XXMI, 
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7. 1 bafitet-iike sieve eilvet fitted with two ting-handles on either ride. 

Inscription in Kharoshthi on its bod^ ■.^GofMatlhyada-^tTam Jham- 
dantjamasa " Of Jhariidanyoma, son of Gomadhyada Mt. 6|'. 
(Plate XXVn, 5). 

8, 3 silver goblets with fluted bodies. Ht. 5^, 6^' and 7'. respectively. 

Many goblets of simil ar pattern, but of copper or bronze, have been 
found previously &t Taxlla. (Plntc XXVII, 6). 

0. A ciicnlar sieve of silver with broad flat rim provided with hoop handle 
on underside, Diam. 6|*. (Plate XXV TI, T). 

10. 2 circular and ooncnve lids of vessels of silver, diani. 8^- 

middle of the concave (upper) side m a handle in the form of a 
fish soldered to the lid (apparently with copper). (Plate XXYU, fi). 

U. 2 circular silver howls with low base, soldered to bottom. Diam. 
and 7|' respectively. (Plate XXV11, S). 

12. 1 round silver dish with raised boss in centre, tenmnating in knob 

and siirroimded by six mcised concentric drdea. Similar diriiea 
of copper have been found at Taadla. Inscription in Khiiroshthi 
on body reads:— Mimjukrit<i9(t sa 20JO dha l-I. Diam. 8f . (Plate 
XXV’'n, 10 ), 

13. 5 circular shaDow bowls of silver. Diam. H’ to 05”- Two bear the 

same inecription in Kharoshthi, viz., Theudarasya Thuvara^lrasya 
=" of Theodoros, son of Thavata”. 

14. Silver jug with small ring handle attached to neck. Ht, 6 . 

ig. Eectangular plate of silver with raised curved rim, fitted on four legs, 

one of which* is miaaing. The Jega. like the bases of the goblets, 
appear to be an alloy of silver and copper—the copper being added, 
perhaps, for the purpose of soldering or welding. 8|' X ©i'- In¬ 
scription in Kharoahthi reads 20 dra 2. 

16. 1 flat rilver spoon with plain handle terminating in knob. Length 

fli'. , 

17. Piece of aUvei handle terminating in leaf design. Length 2a: , 

Whether the silver ankleta illustrated in Plate XXVI, 14 and 15, were in¬ 
tended to be worn by women or ponies, ia uncertain. Such anklets are still to 
be seen decking the feet of horses m marriage proceasions, but they have been 
worn also from time immemorial by women, and many examples of them could 
be cited from ancient Indian baa-reliefe, like those of Bhaxhut and Soncht. The 
geometric and floral devices worked in repouss^ on these anhicte are very rich 
and uruate. On the other hand, the silver veasels are for the most part very 
simple and chaste, and for that reason all the more attractive. The most cmate 
is the duck-shaped jug with vine-leaf handle (Plate XXVII, 2). Por the restora¬ 
tion of the inscription on it 1 am indebted to Prof. Sten Konow. Jihomka 
(Zeionifles), who subsequently became Emperor, is known to have been the son of 
Manigula. but it wss not known that the latter was the brother of the Mahuraja. 

Dr Konow surmises that the Maharaja referred to ia Wima-Kadphises. in which 
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case the succeHsion mti«t have gone through Im brother to hia brother's son. 
according to a practice not infrequentljr found among the ^Veetem Kshatrapaa. 
Preswnably the numerical figures in this inaoription refer to the years of an era. 
On the other hand in the inscription of Miihjutrita (No. 12) the symbols so and 
cfAo followed by the numerals 30 and 2, and the aymbols and dro in No. Ifi 
undoubtedly stand, as Dr. Ncmow has shown, for Sfoters and dfocAwos, and give 
the value of the vessels on which they are mBcribed. The Batrapy of Chuthsa 
ia mentioned also in the Taxila copper plate of the year 78 as being th^ under 
the Satrap Liaka Kusukka, and is to be identified with the modem district of 
Chach.^ Vases ainiilar to the fluted goblets in Plate XXMf, 6, have previously 
been found at Taxila, and a silver vase of the same kind was found by 
Mr. Hargreaves at Mastong in Baluchistan. It is worthy of remark, tw, that 
precisely timilar gobleta are figured in a drinking scene depicted in a Gandhara 
sculpture Merdan^ 

The fact that several of these silver vessels bear the names of different 
owners suggests that they may have been gifts to the temple, haatily buried, like 
the other treasures found in contemporary buil(bnga, on the occaaion of some 
hostile invasion. 

Besides the abene objects of gold and silver, several other smalls groups of 

antiquities were found in Birkap. One of these groups (Sk, 2215), which was 

unearthed in block G (Sq. 11052') at a depth of 4'4*. contained the following 
domestic and other articles:— 

1. Spstuk-like object of copper with triratm handle. Length 71". 

2. Hook-shaped object of copper with knob handle. Length TJ*. 

3. Copper spoon with hoof handle and rat tail ridge. Length 6^', 

4. Copper scent ffaak with three legs. Ht. 2J . (PI* SXVHI, 7). 

6. Copper stopper with long necked animal, perhaps belonging to No. 4, 

Ht. If. 

0. Copper inkpot with serpentine handle and stopper j deposit of ink 
traceable at the bottom. Ht. 3J*. 

7. Copper ladle. Ht. 10*. 

8. Copper goblet with stand, broken. 

9. Copper cup with stand. Ht. 3j*. 

10. Copper bowl, broken. Diani. 

11. Mother-of-pearl shell, ‘ 

12. Large iron scalepan. Diam. 

13. 4 iron ladles. Diam. SJ* to 4'. 

14. 2 ivory playing dice. Le:sgth 3j" and 3t', 

15. 9 beads of agate, jaqwr, etc. 

m. 262 shell beads. 

17, 2 agate discs pierced with hole at centre. Diam, J', 

18. 5 beads of glass, 4 of which ate coral coloured, the other burnt dark 

gray. 


I Imi., Vot EV, p.osi J. Jt .4. a„ lies, p. U1 1 j»d. Ant, ISW. pt 1T4. 
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19, 2 circukr and 1 rectangular copper coin, in much deiaced and burnt 
condition. One appears to be an issue of Ajics ^iiOD and bull type). 

Anathci group (Sk. 4429) found in block L (S<j, ISfr^O'), where a number 
of cob forger’a moulds had previously been unearthed, comprised the following 

1. 6 double-headed copper hammeis, some of the heads rounded and 

others rectangular and flat. Varying b length from to 3^ , 

{Vhtte XXVIll, 3). 

2. Copper hammer (?) with square fiat head and eccket hole for handle, 

Ht. i|'. (PI. xxvni, 4), 

3. 2 copper rings stuck together, Diani. 1'. 

4. 3 iron wedges with socket holes for handles. Length 6|' to 5*, 

5. Double-headed iron hammer. Length 5'. 

6^ Itdn ^ale pan. Diam* 4'^- 

7. 3 pomted chisels of iron with flat top. Length to 3^' 

S. 2 iron anvils, square m section. Length 5^" and fl|: , 

9. Iron bar. Length 2' 4', 

10, Iron chisel. Length 3^'. 

11. Pair of iron pliers. Length 3|', 

Of other miscellaneous objects Sirkap, the followbg also deserve 

special mention:— 

1. Gold hoop finger ring; diam. H't the projecting bezel, from which 

tie gem ia missing, edged with gold bending, witli a second okefet 
of beading around its base. The ring is bordered on either side with 
fine plaits of gold wire, and the outside Is further relieved with 
a double^headed scorpion-like figure b applique, tie twb heads 
of which resemble the familiar im^dipada aymboL Sk. 4136, 
Sq. Depth fi". (Plate XXVI, 

2. Miniature tripod bowl of bronze. Diam. 1Sk, 3o5, Sq, 134 65 . 

Depth 3' 0". , . T ■ 1 

3. Terracotta figure of Kuvera (?) seated and holdbg aninml m left 

arm. Wears a skull cap and two large ear pendants. The 
groteaquenesB of the face calls forcibly to mmd the figures b 
Mara’s army on the Xorth Gateway at Sanchi. Work of the 
Early Indian School, Ht. 3*. Sk. 4247. Sq, 13 47, Depth 4 6 . 
(Plate XXVHJ, 2), 

4. One copper oval signet engraved with a figure of winged runnbg 

honse'(Pegaaua) to r. Provided with two ring handles on 
its back. Length f , Sk. 1476. Sq, 145-48'. Depth 3'. (Plate 

xxvm, d). . . . . , 

5. Copper signet with madipada symbol and Kharoshthi inscription of 

five letters. Provided with a ring handle attached to its back, 
square. Sic. 4263, Sq. 13-46'. Depth 4^ 6'. The inscription 
ArcjJuithd^Or, (Plate XXVill, (?)- 
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6. Square iiiscriljed aignet of copper, engraved with « figure cf an aacetic 
sitting inatde a hermitage with r* hand extended over fire in fronh 
Inscription in KharoahthiSrajirada/a^i. At back of eiguct are 
four rings for attachment, square* Sk. 889. Sq. iSOSe'- 

Depth 2' 3'. (Plate XXVIII, 7). 

7- Copper seal with a figure of an aninml mnning and looking back¬ 
wards. Around upper rim, scalloped device. At back, handle 
pierced with hole. Diam. IJ"- Sk- 3637. 8q. 106*50'* Depth 
(Plate XXVin, H). 

9. Volute bracket in form of winged male figure springing from acan¬ 

thus leaf base. The figure is draped and turbaued. with ear or¬ 
naments. On the back side of the figum, Ehaioahthi macriptiott 
in three sections r^Soratroieiio nii/atito vihare matapiiu jniya^ de- 
oodtrfa. “[Tlua] pious gift was presented at the vihara by Sava- 
tcata (Sarvatrata) in honour of [his] parents." Length flj*- Sk, 
1467, 8q. 148 51'. Depth 4' 6', (PL }^ XVin. 3). 

9. Winged male bracket fi^ of schist, springing from an acanthua 

leaf base. The figure wears scarf, jewelled turban, ear 

ornaments and necklace. The volute bracket against which 
the figure rests, is fashioned to resemble a serpent with scaly 
Burface and double head. Length 64*. Eunal* ^lonastery. Cell 

E“8 

10. Double-cupped copper spoon. Length 8|*. Sk, 67. Sq. 144-70'. Depth 

4' 4'. (Pkte XXVIII, 10), 

11. Copper trircfiiM, Length Sf*. Sk, 2257. Sq. Ill 60. Depth 2 2 . 

(Plate XXVITl, 11). 

12. Ded Hathnra curry-stone with four legs ornamented on aides and 

legs with fioral patterns in low relief. At one end the legs are 
set back and provided with maknra brackets. Length 11*. Sk. 1804. 
8q. U8'S3'. Depth 2' 4*. (Plate XXVIII, fi], 

13 Bectangnliir goldamith’e moxdd of grey etone with a lotus and other 

ornament sunk in the surface on one aide 2j*x2'. Sk. 2643. Sq. 
106'50'. Depth 8'. (Plate XX\Iil, J<3). 

14 Scallop shell of uncommon size and shape, slightly damaged. Length 

Sk. 2215. Sqi 110'52'. Depth 4' 4'. Dr. Beni Prashad 
of the Jvoological Survey of India has identified the shell as a 
Japanese species, either pecten nohifw Reeve or pecicn crasikosta^ 
tus Sow^by, most probably the former. The shell would, there¬ 
fore, appear to have fouud its way to Taxila from* the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

15 . Goldsmith's touch-stone of slate with gold marks. A very fine apcd- 
luen. Length ior* Sk. 4148. Sq. 17-43'. Depth 2'. 

10, Fountain head (I I of Uandhom achiat stone, in form of grotesque 

human figure, possibly Xuveta, seated cross legged on tectan. 
^ular base. Wean* curly beard and moustache and bracelet on 
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r wrist. There ere holes in month, eats eml top of heed for 
dieeherge of wetor. Ht. Si’- St. 3398. Sq. 120-49'. Depth 6'. 

17. Bone JiBir comb, decorated with small incised circles. Length 2^ . 
Sk. 4236. Sq. 13-47'. Depth 4'. 

18- Ivory liair comb, decorated witli small inci^d cirelee* Length. Ij * 
Sk. 460. Sq. 132-65'. Depth 4' 6'. 

19, Double edged iron sword with two riveta in handle for attech- 
ment of side pieces. Length 21*. Sk. 4430. Sq. 100 69, 

Depth 3'- 11 -rk 

20.2 pairs of iron wheels of a small cart with axles attached. ^Ihe 

wheels tire fitted with 16 spokes each. Dlani. of w-hecl 7|' to 
7j*. Length of axle 2' 5'. Sk. 784. Sq. 136-57. Depth 2. 

21. 2 iron drain pipes, probably intended for roof drainage. They are 
made of welded rings and are of diminishing diameter. Length 
12' and 13i'. Sk. 3631. Sq. 157-61'. Depth C'. 

To the south of the houses described above, some further progress was made 
with the excavation of the south-east wing of the royal palace, but, as the ex¬ 
cavation developed, it was found that this part of the palace was in a much more 
mutilated state than the western half, and that not a little of it bad been com¬ 
pletely obliterated. The only section of the palace that now mmsms tmex- 
cavated is the northeastern comer, and the clearance of this wiU not take 
more than a few weeks. Compamd with the smaller city residency, the 
royal palace has yielded aingnlarly few minor antiquities; and, were such anti¬ 
quities onr only objective, it would hardly be worth while to go on with its exca¬ 
vation. Unique, however, as are the collection of domestic utensils, pers^ 
nal ornaments, coins and the like which Sirkap has produced, the n^s of ite 
houses and palaces are in themselves hardly less instmctivc. For Taxila be 
it remembered, is the only Indian city of the histone penod that has been 
excavated on a oomptehenrive scale; the only spot, in fact, where the material 
culture of the people and the conditions in which they Uved can he practically 
and effectively studied. To leave this palace, therefore, or any of 
buildings, bui half excavated and their plans imdetenmned would be 
fiingularly shortsighted and would rob the labour already expended upon them 


of much of ite fruitful 

The number of coins recovered in the course of tlm season s excavations 
was 942. Among the rarer or unique specimens were several Iwal Taxi an 
types and issues of the foUowing kings i-Menonder, Strato I, Antialkidas Ai^e- 
bi^. ApoUodotos. Vonones (with Spalahora), Spalahora (with Spalagadama). Axes 

(I & II), Arilises, Gondophares, and EadphiBes I. 

Besides the operations described above, Sir. Siddiqi also found time to cany 
out »me much nreded conrervotion mearei® m tho iuiU of Uw palare, re 

lerei ond diato tho aoatheni ond of tlie high .treet and adjarent atrectuire. to 
clear away the dibria from thirteen ol the celt in the Knnalo monaet^jM 
as to remove more thoo 300.000 cubic feet of spoUt earth that had been de- 

posited near the North Gate of the city. 
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SOME MONUMENTS IN THE PUNJAB AND NORTH-WEST 

FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

By Mr* U. nargreaves. 

(1) The Fobt of Attock. 

The GoTertunent of the Pimjab, having decided to deelure the Attock Port 
a Protected Monnment and to mamtain it from ProTiiicial Funds, reqaested to 
be informed what measures were necessary for ita appropriate cotwervation. 

In compliance with that request a survey of the Fort has been made and a note, 
illuBtrated by eleven photographfl, has been drawn up. 

The foundations of the Fort, which stands on the left bank of the Eiver 
Indns, were laid m I&81 A.D. and in inacription dated »0I A.H. 
now on the top of one of the gateways, probably gives the date of its comple¬ 
tion. AkbaFs structures are built of the local shaly rock set in thick lime 
mortar, bat for arches, vaulting, domes i and a string course on the exterbr 
wallfl laihaari brick b used, and for the original gateways fine sandstone 
roaembling that found at Tarki in the Puniab. The inf«ribed slab is of 
whit-c inatble. 

Unlike the palace fortieses of Agra, Delhi and Lahore, the fort at Attoek 
appears to have been a purely military post, to hold the river crossing and guard 
the bridge of boats. No effort was made to level or terrace the interior of the 
Fort, which is most uneven and encumbered by masses of living rock. At the 
north-eastern end of the recently levelled Parade Ground are a few traces of 
archetl opeoings, and the modern sunk road winch runs from the Delhi Gate to 
the Clyde Battery cuts through ancient walls and ruined vaulted passages, but 
these do not appear to have hcen part of large or important structures. 
Save for these poor remahiB, the interior of the fort is entirely destitute 
of ancient atmetures, and intexeat is therefore centred on the walls and gate¬ 
ways. 

The wuUa, as a whole, are well preserved and structntally sound. Addi¬ 
tions to them am naraetous mid in plaees their height has been greatly in¬ 
creased, while on the north, modem barracks, built immediately behind, crown 
the wall. The openings between the kaTigunts have sometimes been closed and 
gome of the loopholes filled in. Most of the bastions have been given modem 
brick battlements. 

One of the most interesting features of the fort is the narrow gallery con¬ 
trived high up in the walla. The greater part has a vaulted roof, but in one 
Htretch thick flat roofing slabs replace the brick vaultbg. This gallery is not, 
oontinuoLiB. Wherever the battlements are high, numerous flights of small 
steps on the inner face of the wall lead up to these chambers or to the parapet. 
Some of these flights of steps are of cousiderable height. 

Tlie battlements, loopholes and machicoulis bear evidence of changes de- 
eigued to meet new needs arising from changing armamenta, but their original 
forms can still be traced and add to the interest of the monument. 
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None of tke oxigmal entrunces to the Fort are now in ^ae but tliree exist 
Or ^re at lea^t tracesblfi^ A gateway of Sikh date is now the ptineipal entrance 
to the Fort. Two modem gateways have been opened in the northern and 
western walls^ and another in the long modem wall which divides the lort into 
an upper and lower area. 

The present main entrancej the ilori Gate, situated at the north-eaat of 
the fort is not an original gateway but probably of Sikh date^ while the 
horn work and ramp are British, 

At the south-west corner of the fort, is an original entrance now designated 
the Kabuli Gate. The outer gateway is built up, but the inner one^ t>f pleasing 
form and largely of sandstonej is still open. A spacious courtyard exists 
between the inner and outer gates. 

In the centre of the north wall is a rectangular projection called the Maga¬ 
zine. Originally I this muiit have been one of the principal eiitrances intu the 

Fort. The modem magazine occupies the courtyard between the inner and 
outer gateways. The outer gatew'ay is no longer traceable, but would appear 
to have been in the eastern face of the northern projection, which is faced with 
modern masonry* The top of the inner gateway is still visible and sumiounted 
by the inscription of the year 091 A- H. referred to above. This inscription 
in raised letters, is fixed in modem xuasoniy and its origiaal position is there- 
fore doubtful^ but it may have come from the outer gate. The inner gateway^ 
How almost entirely concealed by and enclosed in modem structures, resembles 
somewhat the Kabuli Gate, but is of more elaborate type and had on either 
aide a small balcony of pleasing design* The sandstone facing of this gate is 
greatly weathered, seemingly by sand erosion, as the gate faces the river front* 
On account of the darkness and the ateueh of the dead bats it was impossible 
to trace precisely the original structures bidden in the modern magazine and 
later additions. But after careful examination and meastuement and jh^hen 
these modem accretions have been ascertained, they should, if the magazine 
be no longer requited, be cleared aw'ay and the inner gatevray restored and the 
courtyard between the inner and outer gates levelled. This, though desirable, 
is likely to be an expensive operation and would require careful supervisioiii 

At the extreme west of the Fort* and where it Ls nearest to the river, Ja an 
advanced work giving access under cover to the Hiver Indus. A simple arched 
gate, now closed, is still visible behind the outwork and must have been the 
origiual Water Gate^ From thb gate steps led down to the waterwhich in 
time of Hood must have risen to a considerabln height behind the advanced work. 
From inside the Fort there is now no sign of the back of the Water Gate^ os 
moderD additions entirely hide it and render its re-opening almost impossible. 

The north wall, west of the Magazine, was broken down about 1850 and an 
entrance known as the Lahore Gate^ provided, while a second modern gate has 
been opened in the weatem wall near the old Water Gate, to give ea^ acceaa 
to the village of Mallaitola, after which it is naiued. 


1 A. S- J3. yoL XL, Pm h P- 
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A modem wall, running southward, from the Lahod Gate and dividing the 
Fort into an upper and lower area, b pierced by a amaU gateway known ae 
the Delhi Gate. 

During the long period of British occupation the walk and gatewaya have 
experienced many changes, and modem repairs and additionfl are much in evi¬ 
dence. From the point of aickeological conservation these have not invariabJy 
been appropriate, but they have at leaat enaured the maintenance of the walk 
in a sound structural condition. 


Fabbukhn ao ab. 

At the request of the Deputy Commiaaioner, Gurgaon, certain unlisted mo- 
numents in that district were visited in order to ascertain whether they were 
worthy of protection under the Ancient Blonumenta Preservation Act. Two 
of these monuments were situated at Fairukhnagar and the third, a Mughal 
bridge over the Buddhianwala 2fala, lies about mileH from Delhi on the old 
Badahahi road between Delhi and Agra. 

Farrukhnagar, a emaU decaying town aitnated in the midst of a sandy 
sterile tract some 13 milea west by south of Gurgaon, was founded by a Biloch 
Governor named Dalel Khan, aftorwarda known as Panjdai Khan, in the reign 
of the Emperor Famikheiyar (17l3-171ft). A marble tablet in the principal 
gate ia inscribed in PeiBian eharactens, ‘ ^ifa-t-Foujddr Khan, 1100,^ The town 
was entirely inrroanded by a wall made principally of Urge kankar blocks, and 
was provided with numerous bastiious and several gates, hut much of the wall 
baa fallen and the remainder k now greatly decayed. 

The monument known as the Shiah Mahall and the residence of Faujdar 
Khan, is a block of buildings round a square court-yaid, and the only well pre¬ 
served remains of the original complex of stnictuies, the rest having either 
lallrtn into ruins ot been sold. A pleasing little enclosure with gateways, which 
is known as the 1 Hawai.l Sabaj and k contiguous with the southern wail of the 
Shkh Mahall. k now in possession of a bantu, who has erected raauy walk and 
greatly altered its appearance. 

Two gateways give access to the Shkh Mahali eacloeure, the principal one 
being on the western end of the northern side, the emailer towards the southern 
end of the weatem side. Narrow daians without verandahs but provided with a 
deep cAAqjyo, form the eastern and western sides, but the buildingB ou the 
north and south ore much greater in depth. 

The Shkh Mahall proper, and the most important stnictme, occupies the 
centre of the southeni side and k a long bnilding ol plastered red sand¬ 
stone, with a deep cAAoya supported by brackets and fist slabs. In front k a 
roiBed platform edged by a low atone joH, save where steps descend at either 

of the northern face. 

Three large arches of late Mughal design give access to the main high 
chamber, but on either side are small rooms esch with galleries with arched 
openings facing the main hall. The three main arched openings ate repeated 
in the centre of the hall and appear on the back as panels ornamented with glass 
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inlxty, rpB flmfa ling sotncwhat the Sikh wort in the Lahore fort. The mam de¬ 
sign of these panels to which the monument owes its came is a ctobs aection, in 
relief, of a pavilion with Bengali roof, ao that the ShUha ornament does not 
covey merely large fiat or simple curved surfaces as at Lahore, Much ol the 
glass inlay is now lost, and st some comparatively recent period has been 
incfiectively and inappropriately repaired. To thifi renovation are due the 
rectangular framed mirrorB, the bright ted pointed rosettes, the dado and 
the painting above the capitals of the pilaateia and round the edge of the arches. 

The Shbb MahaD has a panelled wooden ceiling like those found in Sikh 
buildings, while the small side chambers have modern beam and batten 
roofe. 

On either side of the Shisb Mahall and at a lower level is a structure with 
five arches, which ore repeated in the centre of the room. The ancient roofs 
have been replaced by modern ones of R. S, or wooden beams and battens. The 
building to the east is well kept and in a clean and sound condition, being used 
as a police office. From it access is gained to two small rooms now used as a 
haiBol^, while adjacent to it is a small Aamniam. 

The structure to the west of the Shiah Mahall was, untd about 1010 

used as a school. Since then it appears to have been entirely neglected and is 
in a lamentable cmiditicm. The walls are blackened by smoke, plaster has 

fallen from the masonry, some of the ahhajja slabB are broken and, unless early 

action is taken, the building will fall into mm. 

On the platform immediately in front of the centre arch of the Shiah Mahall 
is a tank in which traces of a {ountain exist. The water from thifi flowed 

under the platform and at its northern face fell perpendicnlarly over a slab with 
niches for lights (abshar], then under a projecting supported on red 

Bondatone arches and into a poitAw sunk channel which originally had thirteen 
fountains. Four narrow raised parallel causeways ran east and west at right 
angles to the water channel and appear to have had a narrow jiakka 
sunken edging, level with the parterres and ornamented with little formal water 
tanks. 

There are amall buildings on the roof of the Shiah Mahall and also others 
behind these on the same level bnt forming the second storey of buildings now 
no longer part of the Shish Mahall, 

On the southern end of the eastern dalan is a smaD budding used as a 
kitchen by the police constables, while a similar atmeture serving as a godown 
for the Notified Area Committee occupies the eastern end of the roof of the 
northern dakttu. 

But the principal building on the roof is that which stands above the main 
gateway. 'lids is a large rectangular pavilion with a cithetjja and the remains 
of a small ornamented tank and fountain on the east. To thja face of the 
building a modem verandah with heavy columns and roof of E. S, beama liea 
been added, and the bnilding is now used as the office of the Farrukhnagar 
Notified Area Committee. Access to this roof and budding is by a modem* 
ataircase projecting into the courtyard. 


20 a 
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Th« monuineut is Govemnjent property, and the Police occupy half of the 
buildinini, vts,, part of the Shiah MahaU, the building to the eaet of it, and the 
whole of daUin, on the east and north. The Post Office absorbs the few 
rooms on the west, while the Post Master lives on the second storey in the 
south-west comer, the Notified Area Committee Uavung on the second storey the 
building above the gateway referred to above and the one at the north-east 
comer ° These buildings are maintamed by the various occupants but no rent 

is apparently paid to the Goveminent. 

The double line of chambers of the northern dalans, which face the street, 
are in possession of shop-keepers, who are said to have purchased them many 

years ago and made additions on the north. 

The monument is only some two hundred years old and was built when 
Mughal art, like the empire itself, was decaying, but, as a specimen of the 
domestic architecture of the period and the residence of a powerful and wealthy 
official, it is worthy of preservation; for it is doubtful ii many similar examplea 
now exist in the Punjab. 

A conservation note has iieen drawn up and the monument has been recom¬ 
mended for protection under the Act, but as it is occupied by two provincial de¬ 
partments as weU aa by the Post Office, it has been recommeiided that it should 
be maintained from Provincial Funds. 

But the most interesting monument at Farmkhnagar is an octagonal well 
known as Baoli Ghaub Au Shah, apparently contemporary with the 
walls {IO&0 A.D-), and close to the north-east bastion. Its presen-ation is 
most desirable and its early protection under Act ’N'll has been tecoraniended, 
as it is not only of architectural interest but of a type rare in the 

Punjab. 

The Mughal Bredoe over the Buddhianwala Nala referred to above lies 
half a mile east of the modem bridge. 13^ miles from Delhi on the Delhi Muttra 
Road, and was inspected on Febmaiy 13th. 1927, It is a stone bridge of three 
arches which arc structurally sound but require considerable pointing. The 
piers of the central arch wet® strengthened by buttresses whose position was 
marked above by four small mtnars with domed tops. Of these mmnrs only 
the two on the Delhi side of the bridge stiH remain. The paved approaches to 
the bridge exist m excellent condition. 

The water-way under the arches was originally paved, but is well preserved 
in the centre arch only, and even here the stream has dangeroualy cut away the 
down stream bed exposing its foundations. About oue-third of the parapet 
has disappeared ss well as two of the minors. Trees of some considerable size 
and other vegetation have taken root in the masonry and are a menace to the 

structure. , 

The bridge is of sufficient historical and arclmeologicai interest to warrant 

protection under the Ancient Moiuimenta Preservation Act, and. as the Central 
Government aa«ady maintains the other existing remains of the old Badshahi 
.highway, vku bridges, serois, baolis and kos miwire, it has been proposed that 
the in^tenancc of this equally valuable monument should also be assumed by 
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the Oovemmeot ol India, A note detailing the neee.<iaary conservatioix lias been 
drawn up and the monumeat has been photographed. 

Baoll at Mebm. 

The finest and best preserved baoli in the Funjabt Is the one at Mehk 
in the Eohtak District, As special repairs are to be undertaken there, the 
monmnent was inspected in February 1927 to e^lain to the Public Works De¬ 
partment Officer concerned the details of the proposed conservation. The hooli 
is an elaborate structure of brick and block kaukaff about a hundred steps in 
three long flights separated by landings, leading to the water (Plate XXIX, e.) 
it bears an inscribed marble tablet recording its erection by one 6aidu Kala, 

a maco'bearer to Shah Jahan, 

* 

Kuyber Pass, 

The Political Agent, Khyber, having sent, on April 2?th, 1U20, certain 
letters from the Officer Commanding, Ist Indian Infantry Brigade, Landi Kotal, 
reporting that sculptures from a Buddhist shrmc had been discovered near 
A^ultan Khel village in the Khyber Agency, the site was visited on lUay 2nd, 1926, 

It was found that the find-spot was a low elliptical mound about a quarter 
of a mile north of the Shpohi Stupa. ^ Tlie mound, which lies in the midst of 
cultivation, is some 70 feet long and 40 feet across and is highest at its northern 
end where it rises some six feet above the neighbouring fields. This ama has 
been known to yield antiquities for the last forty years and the villagers state 
that various heads, etc., were recovered there more than thirty years ago for 
Colonel Warbnrton, Political Agent, Khyber, Since Colonel Waiburton^s time 
the place had remained unexploited. Eecently, however, certain British 
officers having evinced a lively interest in these antiquities, one Kauf Shah, a 
Sayyid of Sultan Khel village began to dig there and made certain discoveries. 
Later Captain Bowen of Landikotal started regular excavations and engaged 
men who continued the operations for four or five dap. A portion of the 
find.s was taken to Landi Kotal and several complete seated Buddha figures from 
a frieze as well as other Buddha aod Bodhisattva heads were in possession of 
Captain Bowen. 

Practically everything hod been removed from the trenches which marked 
the excavations before inspection. The exposed walls w^ of the larger type 
of diaper masonry of about the Second Century A. D,, but some of the stucco 
figures appeared to be of fitter date. The stucco seated Buddha figures had 
been removed from the base of a stupa and there were also some large heeds 
which had most probably adorned chapels. Brief hut not very accurate ac¬ 
counts of these excavations, by unknown writers, appeared in various Indian 
newspapers. 

As a result of these excavations Rauf Shah has a number of stucco heads, 
some larger than Dfe size, which he offers for sale to visitors to the Khyber, 
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Excavationa on these hapharaTcl Ibea are very undesirable. No detailed 
record ia kept of the operations, no list of finds made, and antiquitwa are broken 
up for convenience of transport. No plan ia prepared and the work becomes 
a mere acmmble for portable antiquities and, in consequence, possibly valnabfe 
archieolagical evidence is destroyed for ever. 

The Ancient Monumenta PreBervation Act does not apply to the Kbyber 
Agency* but the Political Agent waa asked to do everything possible to dis- 
conmgo such excavations there. He was of opinion, however, that steps to that 
end were undesirable, as they might give rise to the belief that the antiquities 
were of considerable value and local cupidity might be stimulated thereby. 

In spite of the prohibitions of Notification No. 1386 of July, 1924. Captain 
Bowen took out of India six of the heads he recovered. The attention of the 
Local Government was drawn to this and to the very strong Indian feeling 
against the removal of antiquities from India to foreign countries, and orders 
wore bsued. to the Head-quarters, Peshawar Bistdct, to make over the remain- 
ing imagea to the Superintendent, Archicological Survey, Frontier Circle, but 
entirely without efiect. 

Sporadic diggings still occur ifl the neighbourhood of the Shpola Stupa, 
and a few of the finds have found their way to the Peshawar Museum. 

Shahuaub. 

In October, 1924, Mr. CJopeland, I.C.S., Deputy Commiaaioner of Hoxara 
reported the existence of an inscribed rock in the Agror Valley, Haaara Dlstrictw 
The rock contnined two Kharoghtbi inscriptions and estampages of both were 
procured in the following month and sent to the Government Kpigraphist, who 
reported that it waa impossible to state how the epigraphs oiigmaUy began or 
ended, and a connected reading was hardly practicable. He observed, how¬ 
ever, that one inacription (PI. XNIX, a &, h). contained the date <M), and that 
thev were valuable records and worthy of preservetion. The rock was, there¬ 
fore, declared a protected monument in October, 1925. 

.4s Dr. Konow, who is publishing the post-Asokau Kharoshth! inscriptiouB, 
experienced great difficulty in deciphering the Shahdaur inscriptionB and re¬ 
quested better estampages and photographs, a personal visit was paid to the 
Agror Valley in September. 1926. Both inscriptions are on a large bonlder 
about a mile from the village of Shahdaur, which is itself some fonr miles from 
Oghi, and two from the large village of Shamdarra. Cultivation has recently 
been extended in this little glen and the rock lies in a email terraced field, just 
on the edge of the forest line. The greatest length of the exposed surface of 
the rock is IB' 9', its greatest width !3', The rock tapers somewhat towards 
its southern end. 

In the fields around, potsherds, broken bricks and coins are said to be 
found. Of the last named no specimens were forthcoming. The potsherds re¬ 
covered. were coarse in fabric and in no way distinctive. Specimens of two 
large, well burnt bricks of early date were brought for inspection by a man from 
the adjacent hamlet of Kanga Bftnda. These measured 0''x8j'x2}' and Oj'x 
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9''x3*. Traces of walls ciist on tke bill side above the tock, but do not resemble 
in t^bniqiie the Indo-ScythiflJi walls of Taxila. Nothing was seen of the 
* Buddhist walla * mentioned in the first report of these inacriptiona. 

The glen lies just off the most direct route from Darbaud to Gatlii HftbibuUak 
and Kashmir and, as no vestiges of any fonner important stracturee were traced 
in the vicinity, the position of these epigrapha cannot, at present, be accounted 
for. 

No dressing of the rock appears to have preceded the engraving of the in- 
acriptionB. Inacription A consists of five lines of script on the upper Burfar^e of 
the bouider. while Inscription B, in two lines, is on the seemingly natural and 
perpendicnlar face of the northern end of the rock (PL XihX a. & h}. Several 
photographs of the rock and estampages were *sent to Dr. Konow. Owing, 
however, to the original roughness of the rock and two thousand years of wea¬ 
thering, the reading of the inscriptions is etill uncertain, but from a prelimi- 
naiy report received from Dr. Konow, Inscription B appears to be dated in the 
year 60 and in the reign of a ruler najiied Kamijadji, whose name b seemingly 
Iranian. The second bscription on the top of the rock appears to be a little 
later. Any date which may have eaiated is now uncertam, but the word 
Aiia..m^ with safiicient space in front for the word itudiarajasa, may be read in 
the first line. This inscription also mentions a certain ^ivarakshita.* Dr, Konow 
W'ould assign these inscriptions to the period of 6aka rule and connect them with 
the epigraphs from Maira. Fatebjung and the unedited Mansehra inscription 
of the vear OS. The importance of these inHcriptions as showing that the ^aka 
empire comprised the Hazara District, is therefore plain. 

Proposals for the adequate protection of those valuable records have been 
drawn up and it is proposed to enclose the rock within a low terrace wall like 
that around the rock liearing the 12th Edict of Asoka at Shabbazgarhi, 


NALANDA 


% 


Mr. J. .- 1 , Page- 

On the excavation of the Buddhist remains at Nalanda a sum of Es. 
was spent in the year tmdet review, against a total grant of Rs. 16,000. 

This old monaatic site, which dates from the 6tb century AD. and perhaps 
before, has been described in previous reports; but I may repeat here that its 
characteristic features are a long range of monoaleries on the east side, a similar 
rouge of stupaa on the west, and a short range of monaateriea to bound the area 
OD the south. Down the centre of the site runs an approach avenue, entered, 
it would seem, from the north. From the excavations already made it is 
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clear that the range of raonaateries on the east aide continuee beyond the ac¬ 
quired area and probably into the village of Bmgaon to the north. 

The other predominant (-haractemtic of the Nnlanda site is the sequence of 
structures that have bean erected and re-erectad on the same spot oyer a period 
of several centuries. This is especially evident with tlie^ hmldings at the 
south end of the site, where, at the Monastery' designated No, 1, no less than 
nine separate levels of occupation have T>een revealed. 

The principal work done during the year was at Stdfa No. 3, a great 
mound of laid bricks at the southern end of the western stupa range. The 
stucco-covered tower of an earlier stupa was disclosed in the previous year at 
the south-east comer of this mound, as has been described in the last report. The 
corresponding north-east tower' had been excavated by the late Dr Spooner 
several years before ; and a tiled shed had been erected over it to protect it 
from the weather and to prevent an aceumnlation of rain water in the boi-like 
apace that had been left about it. formed by the encompoaring walls of a later 
stupa. In the year under review this protecting shed was dismantled and re¬ 
moved, .together with the later eucaaing walls; an<C this accomplished, the 
whole of the eastern frontage of the earlier stupa between these two comer tow¬ 
ers was exposed—all of it, that is, that had survived the original collapflo (PL 
a & h). This is very simply stated ; but the labour it entailed will be ap- 
preoiatod, when it is said that it involved the tracing of the stupa-face yard by 
yard through a soHd mass of later brieWork 40 feet high, and the dismantling 
and removal of over a lakh and a quarter cubic feet of laid brickwork in front 

of it. 

The eastern front so exposed representa the lowest storey of this particular 
stupa ; and this storey formed a berm or terrace about the upper portion of the 
stupa and served aa a jtradiik^hma way, Only at the enda of the frontage, 
however, has any port of the actual terrace survived, the destruction occur¬ 
ring progressively lower as the centra of the frontage is approached (PL VII, a). 
Of the remainder of this stupa nothing whatever appears to have survived; 
and its broken base was hiaJt on aa it stood when the next stupa wan erected on 
this site- * 

Excavation was continued around the at>rth-eaat tower, along the north front 
of the stupa base, and then along the caBtem face of what proved to be a great 
flight of steps leading from the ground level outside up to the stupa berm. 
This flight of steps was flanked by stepped wolb elaborately ornamented, like 
the comer towers, with images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvaa modelled in stucco 
and ranged in tiers along the outer sides (PJ, VTl, b and VIIT, d). The stair 
was recovered quite intact, even to the piaatered finish of the steps, and even 
the exterior plaster dccordtion la, on the whole, well preserved. 

The remaina of this atucco-covered stupa, with iU comer to were, were thought 
np to this year to be the earliest of any sire that had been erected on this site, 
which then seemed to contain the remains of three large stupas, one erected on 
the niins of the other. The exposure of the east front of this early atupa in the 
year under report revealed what appeared at first to be little half-atupas pro- 
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jectin^ from the fa^sfie. Excavation by the aide of the projeetiug hulf- 
atupas into the facade of the main stupa, in an endeavour to elucidate this 
unusual feature, revealed, however, that the apparently ‘attached’ half-stupaH 
were really the exposed halves of complete little votive stupas, the other halves 
of which were buried in the facade* Obvionsly, then, they were there before 
this great stupa facade was built. 

With this clue to hand, a further cutting was made into the centre of the 
stupa fa^=ide and, sonic 10 feet inaide, the low remains of a pliiin wall-face came 
to light (n. VII. a). This wad-face was traced both north and south by meana 

of tunnels through the great niiiss of over-lai<l brick, and the exterior comers 

were revealed, together with a central projectijig bay. The distance between 
these corners was 47 feet and the central projection measured 15 feet 

across. Of this earlier sttucture a height of only some 12 feet, at the most, 

remained. , , , 

We had already cut back the remains of the later atructnrea to the line of 

the early stucco-covered facade, and this discovery entailed the further cutting 
back of these later structures to the alignment of the etill earlier stupa. Coti- 
aiatently with the aim of exhibiting as much as possible of each successive struc¬ 
ture eirposed. the stucco-covered stupa-base ia being preserved as ii was found 
and the earlier stupa inside it is being exposed to view by leaving a permanent 
passage along it, excavated in the thiekneas of the brick mass of the eucompass- 
iug stupa, BO that the facades of both may remain expired to view on the east 
side of the stupa-mound. . ^ 

This work was taken up on the south side of the deep trench that had been 
sunk last year through the centre of the mound; and in the coiiree of clearing 
the passage between t!ie stucco-covered fajjude and the earlier stupa inside it 
we came upon the remains of the little corner tower ol this stupa (Pi. Vlll, c). 
This was quite imexpected. because we had already exposeil the actual comer 
of the stupa behind it. This little comer tower took the form of a tall stupa 
oruaniented with mouldings aud pilasters and inset niches, and it was originally 
coveted with stucco, of which portions still survived. Adjoining it were the 
fragraentarv remains of a similarly ornamented berm that had been built di¬ 
rectly avuinst the plain facade we had already found-applied afterwards, as it 
were' to the main structure. The outer faces of the little decorative inner 
tower were traced through the brick core of the later tower that had been built 
over Tt; and its eastern face, together with a short length of the attached bemi. 
k being left permanently open to view along a narrow passage that has been 
cut beside it- It is impossible to leave the corresponding southern face ex¬ 
posed without dangerously undermining the cut core of the Inter tower above, 
BO congeste<l are the remains here. The southern face of the tow-er, together 
with the southern face of its stupa, ia therefore being closed In again with brick- 
hc^rting for the greater part of its height; but the Uttk dome-like top will be 
left free, to reveal what it is. 

Deep in the centre of the stupa-moimd we had found last year the remaiiiR 
of what were then thought to he three successive structures, aJJ qmte^small. 
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Further excavatfon here this yeur revealed that there were really fouij ftncl these 
may here be enumerated as follows i the first, a square structure 5-8 a side 
and I'-O' high, to its broken, top, probably the base of a little stupa; this foTnied 
the, nucleus of the mound; the second, an outer square Btructure erected 
about thia nucleus and measuring some b*-8* a aide; its foundation starting^ 
I foot higher than that of the first; the third, a small rectiingiiliLr structnie 
meBsuring E-W by 6-6' N-S, with a narrow concrete chtihulrti along the 

bottom, and above the cAaiiifra on the north face fragroentiury indications of 
stucco-figures; the foundation of this structure starting 4 feet higher than tJje 
second; the fourth, a low hollow chamber about 12^-0 square with rough over' 
hanging corbelling around the aides, which was found filled with earth, the fioor 
of this starting t foot higher than the thud structure. Careful search in the 
thickness of the brick heart'ing between this tuner chamber and the first of the 
stupa facades outBide revealed no trace of any intervenhig wall face, so that 
this itiTinr corbelled cliamber must be considered to belong to the first stupa 
fa 9 adB outside. Tlie inner chamber was probably constructed to accommodate 
a relic, but no trace of such a thing has come to light. 

It has not been practicable to leave these earliest little structures inside 
the stupa-mound open to view** the brick-work is very much disturbed and 
the individual bricks composing it split lujd cracked; and the difficulties of 
rendering it permanently safe and secure are too great to warrant the attempt. 
The evidence they afford has been recovered and recorded, and the deep central 
trench that has exposed them will be filled ^ again, os the course best calcuiated 
to ensure the preservation of the remains. 

As mentioned above, the two earlier of the large outer stupas have been 
exposed on the cast side of the stupa mound; on the correBponding west side 
the remains of what have proved to be two later large stupas are lietng preserv¬ 
ed ; and before the two later integuments were removed from the east side, the 
features they presented on thia side were carefully recorded and repeated, where 
they liappened to be missing, on the west side. 

In their sequence from the beginning those four large outer stnictures re¬ 
present the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh structures to be erected here, and 
it will perhaps tend to lessen confusion if the}* are now bo described ; for this 
sequence of seven Bucceasivc structures is, indeed, only comparable to a Chinese 
box puzate. 

The brick moss of the sixth and seventh stupas, then, having been cut back 
to expose the eastern half of the .stair of the stucco’d fifth stupa, a section of 
the seventh fand latest) stupa was cut away to expose some portion of the sixtL 
This cutting, like the previous one exposing the fifth stupa, was made on an 
alignment south to north, and ivaa aucoessful in revealing the broken remains 
of the stair belonging to the sixth stupa. A number of the steps towards the 
top of this flight and part of on intervening landing had been exposed some yesrs 
previously, and in the excavation now made a few of the lowermost steps of the 
some flight were exposed, quite intact. With the inclination of the stair thus 
revealed, it was a simple matter to set out and build up tie intervening stepa 
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tliAt had licen broken a wav, and tiiis bas been done t-o facibtate access to the 

* ■* 

shrine on the extreme top of the stupa-mound (PI. VI, c & d). 

Of the seventh structure to be erected here, ah that survives is the lower 
part of the outer oucompafKihig wall, and a high wall of brickwork buUt up over 
the northern stair of the sixth stupa and ornauieated with a series of three 
moulded string-i'OurBea. So little of this seventh structure remains that it is 
not possible to visualise its original appearance; but from the fragments of 
monolithic columns that were found about it at a contemporary Ifivel on the 
north side, it appears that a colonnade or loggia of some kind was a prominent 
feature of the design. This seventh structure againor such of it as remains, 
Is being preserveH on the Wfsst side of the stupa mound. 

The line of the cutting along the stair on the north side has been carried 
over the stupa-mound on to the south side, and, with the minor exceptions 
noted below, the whole of the sixth and seventh structures to the east of this 
alignment has been removed (Plate VI, 6). 

The effect of all these operations has been to give us a full-size model of 
the stupa-mound cut into sections revealing a definite part of each of the last 
four structures that go to compose it, the earlier two on the east imd the later 
two on the west. At the same time the features peculiar to the construction 
of the stupas have been disclosed, such as the frame-work of walla that was 
built around the earlier stmeturea in the process of erecting a new stupa on 
their niins. 

Such low portions as remained of the outer facing w'alla of the sixth and 
seventh stupas are being preserved along this east frout also i they have been 
separated from the earlier faijades behind them by cutting sway the great mass 
of intervening core to leave a wide passage between them. In this mass of 
core the remains of many early votive stupas were found, belonging to the 
period of the fifth atupa ; and these, again, have been exposed in the passage so cut. 

One of these little votive stupas is of imuaua! interest; attached to it on the 
east face ia a Uttle porch-like shrine containing fragments of a vtiy kacfirha 
stucco image; and this little shnne is roofed over uitb a perfect little barrel- 
vault iu brick, much in the same way as the brick-built ‘caves ’ in the court¬ 
yard of Monastery Xo. I (described in earlier reports), Thi.=( little stupa is 
contemporary with the stucco'd fifth etupa, and pre-Muhammadan by several 
hundred years; so here, again, we have an instance of a ‘ Hindu ' vault of arch 
coustmetion. 

A curious feature of the ruined .stupa-mound is the inexplicable manner in 
which, with all the last four structures erected here, the middle portion of the 
eastern front has suffered the greatest damage, and the ends the least, Ilere, 
at the ends, where one would expect the collopse to be most completCj the sua- 
ceptlble corner towera of the fifth stupa with their stucco’d fronts and modelled 
images have be«u recovered almost intact, while the central facade connecting 
them is in ruins right down to the ground, the damage becoming prpgiessively 
lower as the centre hi approached (PL TH, a); and this curious meidence of 
ruin is repeated, only less noticesbIv, with the fourth stupa and again with the 
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low lenmins oi the .«ibcth and seventh stupas on this front. This is ail tJie luoie 
lematkable since the whole atrnctnre would in each case have been composed 
of a aoUdlv laid mass of hrickworh. It is, indeed, an odd instance of the pro* 
Labilities conflicting with the facts. 

That bricks were removed from the ruined stupas for use again in the new 
ones is probable, and indeed an instance of this is apparent in the old walls 
of the seventh stupa, where the bricks of the lower fa(,yide have obviously been 
cut and rubbed to a new surface ; but it is clear from the bulged and shuttered 
condition of the plinth between the two stucco’d towers of the fifth stupa that 
the destnixrtion has reeulted from comprehensive collapse and not piece-meal 
demolition; so the accident of chance seems to be the only explanaritm 

Monastery Xo. I.-—The excavation of this monastery, which was the first 
one to be exposed, when the late Dr. Spooner commenced operations at Xaknda 
in 1915, was practically completed some two I'cars ago when the earliest pave¬ 
ment of the internal court was exposed. In the year under report, the top of 
the small rAfliu/r«-iike feature that projected, at the earliest level, from the 
south aide of the court was further explored and w'as found to contain vestiges 
of walls forming a small square shrine with an image-pedestal in the east side. 
The little shrine was entered from the north through a porch. The concrete 
floor of thifl porch, on being opened up, was found to contain beneath it two 
earlier floors, also of concrete, one laid directly on the other and all wdihin a 
depth of 1 foot 4 inches. 

Over the carbest floor here and laid fiat, possibly to serve ua column bases, 
were t.wo long stone plinths, which had patently been cut to stand erect ori¬ 
ginally, and seem to have been brought from some other stnicture, A point 
of interest that the clearance here disclosed was that the sculptured stone panels 
portraying human-headed birds revering a lotus (mentioned in the Report for 
the year 19*21-22) were not integral with the original cfitjhtiira, but had been 
inserted here when the second floor of the porch above came to be laid. 

On stylistic grounds the panels are assignable to the 7th or ptisaihly the fith 
century AJ)., but the fact that they were not expreasly designed for their 
present position deprives them of their value as evidence for a date of the struc¬ 
ture containing them. The one definite chronological datum that we hjiVe 
obtained is the inscribed copper-plate of Devapaladeva, whose reign is u.ssigu* 
able to the latter half of the 9th century A.l!., and this record was found in 
the ruins of the Srd monastery to be erected on the site,’ Which of the earlier 
structures below the Devapala stratum was seen by Yuan Chwang on bis pil¬ 
grimage here in the early 7th century, it La os yet not possible to say ; but wp 
may hope that evidence on this point will be forthcoming ns the excavation 
of the Nalanda area proceeds. 

In accordance with the scheme, mentioned in the previons' report, to expose 
the lower group of strata over the south half of this monastery and the upper 
group over the coTresponding north half, the verandah of this latter half will be 
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'inaint'timed at tlia higher level. With a view to securing any minor antiquities 

that may be hidden below it, however, this verandali is being excavated, aud 

it will afterwards be filJecl in again in conformity with tlie scheme of levels. 

It was from the corresponding verandah on the sou them half of the monastery 

that most of the metal figurines of the Devapala period that graco the Nalanda 
collection were recovered, and it la hoped to add further to them. The work is 
in progress, the north half of the weatern verandah having so far been cleared; 
and a number of finiia have almuly been made, imd a few of the more interesting 
ate described further on in this report under ‘ Museums ' (Nalanda), 

Moxastbry no. 4,— With the same idea of exposing, over one half of the 
monurfstery, the upper levels, and over the other half the lower, the north veran¬ 
dah hem was excavated, along with the cells contiguous to it, down to the upper¬ 
most' of tire three lowest levels. 

As has been remarked in previous reports, this motuiatcry contains in it- 
lelf the remains of four striicturcs. one built over the ruina of another. Tlie 
excavation of this north verandah has afforded acceas to the corbelled p.i3- 
sage about tbs earlier aanctura iin the east aide, which is entered through the 
adjoining cell at this level. In the coiirae of the work a few minor antiquities 
were recovered, among them a well-wrought image of Tara, which again ia 
described in detail under ‘ Museums' (Nalanda), 

A question that has long exercised me at Xalandu, is whether these early 
luona.stetiea ever bad more than one storey. Yuan Chwang, according to Beal, 
describes those he saw as being four storeys high:* but apart from such 
internal evidouce as a. wide dog-legged atair in a comer cell of the larger 
monosteriefl Xos, 1, to and 4, and the great thickneas of the monastery walls, 
ranging from 3 to 12 feet, which may or may not be indicative of a second 
storey,* nothing had been found to settle this question in any way con¬ 
clusively. 

lu the clearance of the oast verandah of Monastery No, 4, however, a fur¬ 
ther item of evidence was forthcoming, small in itsell but of the greatest signi¬ 
ficance, namely, a stone column-base lying on the sloping top of the concrete 
debris that roulted from the collapse of the verandah roof, and this was found 
very ne^ the outer edge of the verandah. Jt tviir at too high a level to have 
belonged to the parapet of the verandah below, wliich was some 3 feet lower 
than the stone base, and it was, moreover, found on tup of the burnt mass of roof 
■concrete, which had collapsed &b it Ertood : it was not found sandwiched between 
the roof debris and tlie floor, and could therefore not poasibly have belonged to 
the lower verandah parapet. Here, then, taken b conjunction with the great 
thickness of the monastery walls and the wide stair cases, ia conclusive evidence 
that at least a second storey, if no more, esiste<l in this monastery of Deva- 
pala's period. 

It is a singularly fortunate find ; for the stone bases belongbg to the upper 
storey would naturally, as m the case above, lb on the top of the roof debris 


^ Tlw DffTiLiMlimtriiimi, 

* LfcN r»t JJiiMsn Tiimjf, p. lit- Beal (TnJhfliFi^ 
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and, bein^ th.ua retdilv accessibJe to the bnildcra of tho later monasterv, would 
naturally be te-uaed by them £or their own purposes; for thougb they built 
up their new inonaatery directly on the slopiuj; dsbris of the previous one, with¬ 
out disturbing it in the least oTen to find a suitable foundation, it is but natural 
that they would make use of stone features lying ready to band on the surface ; 
and it must be this that explains why no other evidence of this kind indicative 
of a second storev has come to light before. 

Whether there were more than two storeys, it is imposaihle to say. That 
the verandah columns were generally of wood rather than stone Bcems clear 
from the comprehEuaive nature of the coUapae; for we have internal evidence 
of an intense conflagration ; and wooden colimins in such circumstances would 
add greatly to the extent of the damage, and account for ita wholesale nature. 
The columna being of wood, too, would also account for the cinnimstance that 
nothing of them has survived the Are; though numerous column-bases of stoue 
ate still astaut and in monasteries of inora than one period. 

The lighter weight of wooden columns in compnrkon with atone would faci¬ 
litate the construction of upper storeys ; and though no direct evidence of more 
than two atorevs has been afforded by the remains, there is nevertheless no 
prtVnd faoU reason against there lieing more, even porhaps the four that Yuan 
Chwang describes. 

BIonastert No. 5,— This monastery, which adjoins Monastery No, 4 and 
ita annex No. 5 to their immediate north, was one of the principal sites under 
excavation during the year. The outline of the verandah had been traced by 
a oontinuous trenoh along all four aides in the previous year, and the work was 
continued of exposing the monastery so revealed. The north, west and south 
verandahs have so far been cleared, together with the cells along them and 
about one-third of the centrd courtyard. As with each of the other larger 
monasteries so far excavated at Nalauda, a fine well was recovered in a comer 
of the court. Here it is located in the K.-W. comer, and is of octagonal shape 
for the upper part of its height and circular lielow. In the clearance of the well 
a number of cJutUis, many of them intact, were brought up, os well as pieces of 
the original woodeu ftamework erected on the top to facilitate the draivuig of 
water. The chattis, which must be well over a thousand years old, might from 
their appeajance have l>een made yesterday; some of them are timply deco¬ 
rated with a mica glaze in bands. 

The Monastery range. —In the previous year the eastern frontage of the 
monastery range had been traced up to the north limit of the area actjulred for 
excavation; this year the corresponding western frontage woa sunilaily traced 
by meana of a long continuous trench right up to the boundary of the site, the 
alignment breaking forward at regular intervals to eucompaas the wide project¬ 
ing entrance halls along this front. The range of motumteries thus revealed 
along the eastern bouudarj^ of the Nnlonda area comprises ten buildinga. and 
the northern limit of the aroa cuts across an eleventh monastery, os the range 
continues towards the Burgaou village. The village itself contains a high 
mound in approximately the same altgoment os the stupa range on the west aide 
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of the Required urea; and it seems probable that the Xaknda of earlj times 
embraced this village. It is pure coincidence that brings a aoutbem boimd- 
arv, if not the southern boundary, of the old monastic area ’wdthiii the land 
acquired for excavation ; but this southern boundary is clearly marked by the 
adjoining monasteries (lo and lA) that connect the end of the long eastern 
monastery range with that of the corresponding western range of stupas. 

Exploratory cross-trenches cut into the monaateries so outlined have re- 
vealetl indications that these, too, all contain mote than one level of occupation 
and that certain of them hiLve been destroyed hy lire; but the monasteries mast 
be fully excavated and the evidence they contain completely disetnsed hefore 
anything definite can be said about them or tlie data they yield for the history 
of the site. 

The tipping waggons and track that had been ordered in the pre\dona 

financial year through the Stores Department were delivered in May, and their 
use has greatly facilitated progress with the work. The cost amounted to 

Be. 1,833 in all, but the sHiving in labour they have effected Imn already gone 

some way to recouping it. 

BLXANDl BAGH, NEAR PATNA. 

By Mr., J, A, Ptrf/e. 

Bulandi Bagh is the name of a fruit garden that lira some 4 miles east of 
Patna close to the E. I, Uailway lino and is known to fall within the limits of 
the ancient city of Pataliputra. The exploration of this site, which had com¬ 
menced with Col. Waddell’s excavations in 1I>03 and had been continued by the 
late Dr. Spooner in 1013. was taken up again in the year under review, a grant 
of Rs. 11,000^ being made for this purpose by the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr, Monoranjan Ghosh. Curator of the Patna Museum, who had excavated 
here in 1922-23, was placed in immediate charge of tie work under the general 
supervision of the Archseological Superintendent in the Central Circle, and he 
was successful in bringing to light many interesting antiquities, some dating 
from pre-Maurvan times. 

The exca^tion of this site is rendered very difScult by the high level of 
the subsoil water that obtains practically throughout the year, and it is only 
m the summer months that it subsides sufficiently to pem>it of the earlier strata 
being exposed. For this reason the work could not be started until the begin¬ 
ning of December, and even then arrangementa had to be made for bailing out 
the deep ponds of water that lay in the pits and trenches left from previous 
excavations on the site (Plate XXX, a). Thb was accomplished by the local 
Indian method of lifting with and ium, the water being raised on to a 

aeries of terraces and finally nm off by a drain. Wliilo the water was Irieing 
bailed away, the mounds of spoil earth that , had been left from the earner exca¬ 
vations were removed prefiminary to ex cavating the ground beneath them. 

--- * Titi fitttn wtti *peiit Iti JuiL 
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Dr. Spooaer'a excAvatioos bad revealed the existeace of a long wooden 
palisade of Maaryan times running W.-E. from the south end of the Bulandt 
Bagh site for a distance of some 450 feet; the west end of the palisade being, 
nmr lfflri by a deSiute slope or ramp up to the top of it, W ith the view of tbrow- 
bg more light on ita nature and purpose, it was decided, to open this op again, 
together with the areas immediately flanking it to north and south. 

The spoil earth along this palhkide having boon removed, the ground to the 
north of it was excavated at the west end over an area of some 30 feet by 70 feet 
to 8 depth of some 10 feet. Very little of a structond nature OHue to light here» 
however, the only lemabs of the kind being a semi-circular platform of Hnie- 
conerete some 8 feet in diameter with a raised edge 2 inches liigh on one side, 
which was found about 4 feet Iwlow the surface, and the foundation of a small 
room with a brick floor, some 30 feet to the south of the pintform and at about 
the same levoL The platform may conceivably have served as a bathing 
place. But though structural remains were few, many important antiquities 
were found within this area. 

Iromediatelv opposite, to the south of the palisade, the ground was cleared 
to a depth of about IS feet over a space of about 100 feet by 70 feet, and the 
brick foundations of some small rooms belonging to 4 different periods were 
revealed fPlate XXX, h). In the lowest stratum, and seemingly of the same 
period as the palisade, there are the remains of a brick wall running K.-S., S'-O' 
long and 2'-8'' high; this wall is very much damaged, the western face having 
gone altogether, so that its width cannot be ascertained. The bricks used in 
the wall measure Above this structuce there was a very tliick 

deposit of black earth mixed with potsherds, and this proved to be very rich 
in antiquities. Over this stratum again were the foundations of two more brick 
walls, one running N.-S. and the other E.’W,, but very irreptarly. Where 
bncks exist complete here, they measure r-&'xl0*X3', 

Above this level occur the foundationfl of other walls, of which sufficient 
still remains to reveal the planning of a building with 3 rooms, though all the 
walls of the roome arc not intact. In the S.-W. comer of this building there is a 
brick-built structure su^stive of a cistern, with a pavcd-brick bottom and 
sloping sides; it measures 7'-10' long by 0 feet wide at the top end is 7'-10' 
deep. Other fragmentary w'alls occur in this stratum ; and above it, again, are 
the foundations of more fragmentary* w'alls. 

Between these brick buildings and the Maury an palisade were found 4 
piles of deep earthen rings or cylinders placed one over the other, the piles 
ranging in height from 6 to 10 feet. The purpose of these rings is not apparent, 
but they may possibly have served os soak-pits. 

Bound about these brick remains and at various depths were found a num¬ 
ber of antiquities, embracing coins, potteries, and terracotta figurines. ^ 

In addition to excavating these flanking areas, considerabJo. progress wna 
made in opening up the palisade itself again (Plate XXX, c) over a distance of 
250 feet east from its west end, the width of the excavat^ being 30 feet and. 
the depth 10 feet. The main object of the excavation was to elucidate the real 
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nature of this palisade. It seetoa to have been a wide wooden wall, hollow 

inside to serve possibly as a passage. Excavation at its west end has revealed 

that this wooden wall was originully' covered with earth up to a certain height 
and that probably an opening existed where the sloped or ramped end occurs 
here. 

The palisade is conatriictisd of heavy .sleepCKs set at intervals aoout equal 

to their width, the sleepers being laid hori too tally across the wall to form the 

top and bottom and vertically to form the two aides. Except fur the frag- 
mentaiy wall mentioned above, no structure ctmtemporary with the palisade 
has so far been revealed. 

The foregoing account relates to the operations conducted during the 
financial year 1926-27, wrhich is the period embraced by this Eeport. The 
peculiarities of this waterlogged site, liow‘<?yer, necessitated the excavations 
being continued uninterruptedly through to the rainy season of the year 1027- 
28; and as the work thus forms one continuous operatiun, the following ac¬ 
count, bringing this review up to the terminaticn of the work in July 1927,* is 
added;— 

The excavation already done had revealed the sloping w'estem end of the 
palisade, the fioor beams of which occurred 22 feet below the present surface 
level, and further clearance about this end was now undertaken. It ha® been 
found that the upright timbers here fonning the aides of the palisade continued 
some 5 feet deeper than tbo floor beams, which were tenoned into them at the 
ends; and these upright timbers were themselves founded on wooden planks 
kid on a bed of rammed lankar. Definite indications were now forthcoming 
that these uprights were protected by thick wooden planks laid horizontally 
along the outside and fixed to them with wooden pegs. 

The width of the palisade across the wooden uprights is about and 

these uprights were spanned originally at the top by beams, one of which is 
still in position at the foot of the sloping western end. The northern row of 
these upright timbers continues for some 17 feet from the west end, and com¬ 
prises 9 posts, the iaUest of which, at the top of the slope, stands 10 feet above 
the fioor leveL The corresponding southern row, containing 24 posts, has sur¬ 
vived for some 7 feet further along, and here, again, the tallest post is 10 feet 
high ; the shortest posts of the two rows, at the bottom of the slope, bebg only 
2 feet high. The end timber of the floor and the end beam of the slope are 
secured in position by stout pep to prevent movement outwards. 

Immediately to the south of this sloping end of the paliaade, and about 
6' clear of it, were found 3 short tnubers, joined together, aide by side, by tw^o 
wooden cross piece^-fc" measuring 3-8 bi 2 -5 by 7 deep. The 

purpoM o! tliU k'not. clear, bat it belonsed to the roof of the pali- 

aad^ of sorts, ''Va ^ 

\ jeeiae/that this eloping end of the pali^e. »e"ed as a ramp to afiord 

access to tl£ top of it. ' 
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Beyond the upright timbeiB at thia end, very little indeed of the walls of 
the palisade has survived, though the beams of the floor seem to extend almost 
indefinitely and occur more or less regularly for as far east aa the excavation 
has been earned (Plate XXX, d). At dxat^t intervals along the floor of the 
palisade were found long planks lying across the floor beams, some of them 
■occurring below them. None, however, lb affixed in portion, and it is not 
clear whether they belonged to tlie floor or to the roof of the palisade, though 
the pTobabflities point towards the former. About 128 feet to the oast from 
the sloping west end, an upright bdonging to the wall stands in position 6 feet 
above the floor. The bottom of this upright goes 4*-0' below the floor beam, 
and on its outer side are affixed 5 srnaJl planks measuring about 2^-9' long, 1 foot 
wide, and 3' thick. 

Other isolated uprights occur spasmodically along the floor of the palisade, 
scarcely numbering a dozen all told. Towards the east end of the palisade, how¬ 
ever, there are rows of low posts some 2 foot wide, which stand I'-a' above the 
floor beams. The purpose of these low posts is not clear, but it may conceiv¬ 
ably have been to retain in position an earthen floor over the beams of the pali- 
-e&dc. 


An interesting discovery was made at the east end of the palisade. Here 
were found a couple of heavy beams, one e'-ft' long and the other T'-a", together 
with two small uprights that supported the second one; and near the group 
■of wooden members was found a toll octagonal post of which some 13 feet have 
been exposed. Each face of this post is 6' to 7* wide and the width across the 
octagon is 10', Two more beams, one with a long mortice-hole cut in it, 
■occurred close to this post j and It seems that the a^bole group belonged ori¬ 
ginally to a lorano or gateway that once stood here, 

Another discovery of much interest was a targe wooden drafy i contem¬ 
porary with the palisade, which it crosses at right angles at a place just over 200 
feet east feom the sloping west end (Plate XXXT, j). The drain measures 
some 40 feet m length, and it is set across the palisade so as to project equidis- 
tantly on either side oi it. 


The aides of the drain are formed by two lines of wooden posts topped with 
long tenons and spaced at distances varying from l*-8' to 2'-4* apart. They 

are fixed at the bottom to horizontal beams running longitudinally N.-S. at a 

depth of 32 feet below the present ground surface and the greatest height of 

the posts is These lines of posts ore framed together about 8^-10* from 

the top with heavy beams, and on these beams are laid thick planks to form the 
bottom of the drain, similar planks being laid across the uprights to form the 
aides, The height of the drain thus foraied,j6.-(j'_^*^ its width 3-G', To 
keep the aide and bottom planks Jj^.p5sition there are stoiii^, wooden battens, 
each flxed to the posts with 2 hesvy iioQ nails about 2* long; ^d iiU the joints 
in the planks are made wab^-tight with strips of iron 3' wide fi^^d with small 
iron nails to the planks, Tht bottom of the drain appears to be ^i^vel through¬ 
out, withj no loll in either 'liiection j but it is conceivable this may be 

due to spme distnrbance of I the structure resulting in subsidence. 
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Some of the most intexesting of the numerous antiquities found during the 
CTCQvation are deecrihed hy Mr. Ghosh aa below \— 

(1) A little metal mirror (height 3£') probably of copper: it is circular 
in shape, 2^" in diameter, and provided with a round handle of 
the same material. On the front the rim is decorated with 
a wavy ornament and the back is slightly convex in shape 
(Plate XXXI, ft). Probably assignable to the Siinga period. 
Bevemi mirrors of this kind have been found at Taxila and other 
shea. 

(2} A portion of a soap-stone matrix carved with the conventional figure 
of a Garuda. holding a Herpent in its beak before a triangulat 
object. The design is contained in a aunken panel, but only the 
head of the Gamda has survived. (Plate XXXI, g). The matrix 
is cut with 3 cliannek for pouring in molten metal for casting pur¬ 
poses. Tlie two holes in the upper portion of the fragment were 
no douht meant for fixing the other half of the mould in position. 
The back is rough and a comer is broken ofi. The existing por¬ 
tion of the matrix measures 2|' square, and is i* thick. Probably - 
Gupta period. 

(3) Terracotta head (height 2|') of a serpent-goddess with elaborate 

coils, decorated with honeysuckle patterns. The face, depicted 
smiling, is finely modelled. (Plate XXXT, cf.) Probably Maury a 
period. 

(4) A terracotta female figurine in the round, 11* high, which was found 

in fragments and has now been jomed together (Plate XXXI, ft). 
The hair is parted in the middle and then arranged at an angle on 
her forehead. In her right ear is a large ear-lobe expander, and 
her left ear is distended, indicating that it once contained a 
similar ornament. She wears a necklace, wristlets, and a girdle' 
in two fitrings. Her right hand is raised anJ probably originally 
held some object, which waa\^ot found; the fingers are well 
modelled as are also the eyes, Ttfise and mouth. Probably pre- 
Maurya. \ 

(5) A lead ear ornament, height If*, app^r^ntly fashioned on a lathe.. 

Probably pre-Manryan. (Plate XXXI, o.) 

(6) A pair of bone bangles measuring 1|' across. Probably pre-Mau- 

ryan. (Plate XXXI, 6 and c.) 

(7) A lead anklet measnring aerc^. Probably pre-Maury an. (Plate 

XXXI, e.) 

(8) A narrow-bottomed earthen pot inscrihed with the word Anode in 

Btahini characters of the 3id century B.C. The height of the 
pot is 6|* and the diameter at the mouth 2^*1. (Plate XXXI, /.) 

(9) A seal impression in glasa measuring 4* in diami^ter and hiring a 

legend in Brahmi characteia of the 3rd century B.C.; it rrada 
Devalakkitfisa, meaning " of Devarakshita.” (Pla^e XXXI, i.) 

V 22 a 
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Mr. Ghoah writes:— ’ . - ■ i. 

‘The IftBgnage of the two iaflcriptiona mmtioiied above la pure ancient 

Maaadhi. One inscription ends m the case tennimtion so and the other m e 
which is the Prakrit form of the noimnotive smgnlor for bases ending m a. 
These two pecidiarities reveal a state of language differing considerably from 
that revealed in the Kock and Pillar Edicts of the Maurya Emperor Asoka, 

who reigned in the 3td century B.C^ ^ / i ■* 

The terracotta figurinee, of wliich some 5 or 6 varieties were found, quite 
different in style &om those found by the late Dr. Spooner, exhibit a much 
earlier development of art than that which characterises those of the Maurya 
’ period. The ornaments and dress of these newly recovered figurines are pecu¬ 
liar to themselves and reveal a state of culture quite distinct from that of the, 

Mauiyas.’*^ 

EXCAVATIONS AT PAHARPUR. 

* tty 3fr, K. -V. 

On the great temple at Pahaipur, a aam of Rs. 1was qient duri^ 
the past Tear, partly on conservation, partly on excavation. Besides this, 
Rs. 2,000 were contributed by Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A., of Digha- 
patiyai and spent, in accordant with his wishes, entirely on excavation labour. 
Pahkr^ur has, in fact, been the chief centre of the activities of the Eastern 
Circle, since December, 1925. In the course of the excavations of 1925-2C the 
north gate of the enclosure and the northern wing of the main mound were 
excavated, revealing the nature of the monument that lay hidden beneath the 
jungle-covcired heap of brickbats and earth. The main task of the past y^ 
has been the preservation of the exposed portions of the monument, but while 
this was executed the excavation of the other sides was also continued. 

By the end of the season, the outline of the monument was almost completely 
laid bare and an exammation of the foundatiopsJ^ ^SSSEii* 

which are detailed bdoty. In addijg^ uncovering of hundreds of terra¬ 
cotta plaques that run in rows mouldings of the basement and first 

floor, this year’s work r«'*«»l‘^ytracea of many interesting sculptures that were 
enveloped by tlie depotits goji during the lost 700 years or so siuce 

the destruction of the 

Several important emerge from the excavations of the past season, 

namely: the discovery tV^ ^ pioapeious school of sculpture existed in Bengal 
earlier tuan any 6o m^d the recovery of images of orthodox Brah- 

manical deities in an Buddhist monument as well as of the earliest 

known sculptures in depicting the exploits of the boy and 

the earliest images tjjjj ^ud RSdha. 

As now excava*a^ temple is one of the mofit extensive buildings of 
antiquity ever unea^^j^ ^ India, its length from North to South being 361' 
and its brea dth jpound plan, as was apparent from the north wing 
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brougtt to light in 1025-26, cqoaists of a cuiossal square cross with projecting 
angles in each comer, the nnmber of such projections being four each in the 
north-east and north-west sectors and three each in the remaining two. The 
upper terraces were apparently reached by a stair-case on the north, opposite 
which, was the main gateway situated in the midtUe of the northern side of 
the quadrangtilar enclosure. The temple rose in three terraces above tlie base¬ 
ment, OTth a dircumambultttory verandah (Skt. c7iui(g5»^<win) around the tnotiu- 
ment in the first and second terraces. The plan of each terrace was more or 
less parallel to the ground plan, but the number of recesge<l angles between the 
arms of the cross naturally grew smaller at each higher terrace. Above this, 
the monument has not yet been cleared, but the pillared halls or inaudapas 
on the north and south are now exposed and the ante-chamber between 
the central shrine and the northern mandupa has been cleared. The 
height of the shrine above the level of the on the second terrace is 

considerable, and If there was an}'’ approach to the shrine, it must have 
been on the east side, where it is intended to commence operations next 
season. 

The work of excavation began on th© east side of the main temple mound. 
Here, the front wall was preserved only up to the height of the plaques, the 
Upper portion having disappeared. In the row of plaques on this eido were dis¬ 
covered the first plaques showing figures of the Buddha, one a seated figure in 
the ‘ earth-touching * attitude (Skt. and the other in the 

* preaching * attitude (Skt. vijdhhyaimmudra). The examination of the lower 
part of the basement wall led to the discovery of several stone panels in the 
middle of the waD. It was thus evident that Hr. Banerji’s view that the 
images in this material which he had discovered in the comers of the edifice were 
intended to strengthen the building, had nothing to support it. On the con¬ 
trary, my excavations show that stone images occur as often in the mkldle of 
the walls as in the corners, and that they are one and all attributable to the same 
early period as the original construction of the temple, as it stands. They are, 
therefore, as old as the terracotta plaques and probably much older than the 
loose antiquities found at different levels on the surface of the mound. The 
bas-relief in the east wall seen as one itppnnu?hesi the temple across the eastern 
embankment depicts the god ^tva b a group (Plate XXXIIl, fi). This 
sculpture, which us believed to be imique, represents Siva standbg with a 
dwarfish attendant to his right and a similar cAtturt-bearer to his left. The 
female figure standing m front of the deity is the Earth-goddess offering him 
a cup of the poison extracted from the milk-ocean, churned by the gods and 
the demons. Durga, to the left of the Earth-goddess, holds her hands up as 
if b fear, and the boy KSrttikeya is claapbg her w'aist. Three other attendants, 
bclndiug the emaciated sage Bhringii appear at the c-xtreme left. The floral 
designs and attendant on the left jamb of the panel are decidedly Gupta b 
style, as no doubt is the relief itself. 

The excavation of the inner wall of the first floor %'crandah on the east side 
re^'ealcd some peculiarities of the ancient construction. Here, the walls are 
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built With backs (some of them 16" in Uijth) iu 

depenUba for their stJibiUtT mostly upon their broud foundations, wbch had 
as many as 14 offsets up to the present ground level Brtween tie of the 

first and second terrace verandahs there are certam other waUa which go to 
form a chamber, with a blind lane about 4' in width around it. the purpose of 
which has not vet been ascertained. Ancient repairs to the walls are evident 
in tills place, as'the bulging face of the faUeu wall is to be seen diver^ sovml 
inches from its restored face. Tlie lower portion of a black basalt image of a 
Bodhisattva of the Pala period was discovered in the debris of the second veran¬ 
dah on this side. Among the terracotta plaques decorating the first teirace 
verandah walls on this side, two figures of archers facing each other in two 
adjacent plaques and standing in their chariots distinguished by crocodile 

heads are worthy of mention. 

The south-eastern side of the monument yielded many more important 
finds, and in a better state of preservation than the others. It was on this 
side, that I found, built in elegant niches, some of the best sculptures em- 
ploved in the decoration of this temple. Of the total number of 47 stone sculp- 
tuiis brought to light this year at Pahaipur, as many as 20 were found on this 

The excavation was then extended to the south and west, where the base¬ 
ment and the first floor level were cleared liefore the end of the season. Tlie 
clearance of a low mound close to the south side of the monument revealed a 
circular stupa on a square basement from which two votive terracotta tablets 
inscribed with the Buddhist creed in characters of about the sixth or seventh 
century A.D. were recovered. The first terrace verandah on the south-west 
was found in a particularly dangerous condition owing to the action of tain. 
Large portions of the wall were, therefore, dismantled and carefully rebuilt with 
the original material. The plaques on this verandab are generaUy very inter¬ 
esting and exhibit a large variety of subjects, including^in particular several 
representations of Hindu and Buddhist deities such as Siva, (j^apesa. Vishnu,. 
Garuda, Padmapani, etc. 

Of the stone sculptures, the most interesting are those relating to the life 
and exploits of the young Kridina, which have cast such a spell of fascination 
over the emotional mind of India for centuries past. The Vaishnavite caves 
of Badami carved under the orders of the early Chalukyas of Western India 
contain a number of bas-reliefs depicting scenes from the early life of Krishna. 
Two fragmentary t^trana pUlais at Mandori near J^pur, and a bas-iulief* 
depicting Kpishpa Hftmg Govardhan, dateablc to the Kushan period contained the 
only early representations of the exploits of Krishna, loiown in Northern Ittdk.» 
It could hardlv have been imagined, therefore, that some of the best and earliest 
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esampleg of the Krishna cult in stone would be found m the escavatiaa of a 
Buddhist temple in Bengal. Although the worship of Epahna, partictikrlf 

the cult of the divine bve of Epish^ and Eadhfl. is at the present day strongest 
in Bengal, it was hitherto believed to have taken root in this region at a date 
not much earlier than the twelfth eentiiiy A.D., when Jayadeva flounced at rhe 
court of the Sena Eing of Bengal. The very large number of Tisl^n uMges 
of the Psla period found in North Bengal indicated the presence of a stoong 

Vaiahnava element, but they did not definitely establish the existence of tl« 

TC^a cult in this province. The Paharpur finds set at rest all unceito^ 
in the matter and take back the beginnings of Epishiia worship m Bengal^ to the 
sirth century A.D., or about six centuries earlier than Jayadeva and ume 
centimes prior to the time of Chaitanya. the great Vaish^va revivalist of 

Bengal. 

The above itnagee fall into twtj classes, namely . 

(1) Those depicting tie variene exploits of Eriahna’a boyhood, and (3) 
those of his associates. Tn the former class belong: (y . ® 
lifting of the mountain Govardhaua, (2) the destruction of Dhe- 
nukasura, the guardian of the pabn-grove, (3) Eiishna and Ba a 
rSma HUing Chanura and Mushtika in a wrestling combat and 
(4) Krishna uprooting two Arjuna trees (Plates XXXll, « ' 

and NXXni, a). All these sculptures are fixed on the south¬ 
east side, with the exception of the last which was found on the 
north*Gast aide and itos described last year, but without any clue 
as to its real character. The sculptures belonging to the'other 


Mtegcjry tlie following i' 

(1) Balftrama. the elder brother and constant companion of Krishna. 
(2) A'amuna, goddess of the river, who is an frequmtly asso¬ 
ciated with the incidents of the boyhood of Krishna, (3) 
Krishna with Radha (Plate XXXll. c). ( 4 ) sculptures repm- 
senting amorous scenes probably also connected with Kris pa s 
5 port with the cowherdesses. The first three sculptures occur 
in the long wall in one of the angles on the south-east, and the 
last one at the south end ol the east wall* Besides these* there 
may be several others among the doubtful or unidentified sculp¬ 
tures which refer to the incidents of Krishna's bfe, as related 
in the BhdgmxUa and Harivan^i Purdy os. 

The seniptnre which represents Krishna as lifting the aovardhana hill 
-ia artistically much inferior to the others. It is 1' 7' m height an e o 
black basalt. Unlike other representations of this theme, Kpiahna 
shown as supporting the foot of the mountam with his right hand and upM .mg 
it in the cen^ with a finger of his left hand. It will also be noted that m this 
sculpture Kpuslma has four hands, of which the lower two r^t on two figures 
a male and a female, probably two of the denizens of Gokula, whom ha saved 
^£om the torrential rains sent down by India. 
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One of tlie most beautiful and rigorous examples of tbe earlf Bengal 
School as represented by the Paharpur discoveries is the bas-relief representing 
BalarSma attacking the donltey-demon Dlienuka (Plate XXXII. o). The 
sculpture is in bluish basalt, 2* 8^ in height, and shows the youthful figure of 
Pnlftrnp«i standing with his left foot over the h^d of a demon, his right band 
turned up to deal a blow nt the Asuia in the form of a donkey-cim-lion, who 
has already seizeil hw left arm. The palm-tree to the left, w Mch is more suc¬ 
cessfully depicted here than in other known examples of this scene, indicates 
that the incident happened in the palro-gtove, of which the Asuia was the 
guardian. Another tree, probably a Ea<hmba, is shown on the right. The 
dress and ornaments of Balarilma are those befitting a hoy; particttlar among 
them may be mentioned the two tufts of Lair on either side of the crown, known 
as jbdfJtttpoJt's/ius or ‘ crowds wings’^i the torque with medallions pec uliar to young 
boys, and the waist-chain and anklets. The heiu of the upper garment is artis¬ 
tically shown and the lower ga^nent reaches to the laiees. 

The bas-relief depicting the wrestling combat between the t\70 bcothora 
I Kyisluia and. Balarfima on the one hand and the two wrestlers ChUnrira and 

Muslitika sent by Xatiina to fight and kill the boys, Htands next to the * Dhenu- 
I kasnra ' sculpture (Plate XXXHI. a). It is 2' 1' in height and made of blue 

basalt, but not so well preset^’ed as the preM^eding one. The omamenta, etc., of 
the two bovs are shown exactly in the flame manner as those of Baluriinia in the 
previous sculpture. In the relief, Krishna has lifted ChilDUTa up and is about 
to throw him down, while Balarama is holding^ the other wrestler with his 
hands. 

Another interesting eculpture is one representing Kyishim's exploit in up¬ 
rooting the twin Arjnna trees (Skt. ym/iaMrjum)^ from which were liberated two 
asuras. It is on the north-cast side of the temple, which was excavated during 
the season of 1925-26 (Plato XXXIT, 6), It is 1' 7' in height and made of black 
basalt. The figure of Krislmn can be easily identified by the side-tufts of hsir* 
the torque with medallions around the neck and other juvenile ornaments. He 
is portrayed holding in each hand the tr unk of a tree and trampling on the 
heads of two prostrate demons. His elongated lobes and peculiar ear-orna¬ 
ments resembling lilies are noteworthy. 

A sculpture representing BalarSma, the elder brother of Krishna, is 2' 9*^ 

, in height, made of grey aandstone and fixed in a niche, the sides of which are 

ornamented with bricks cut in a lotus-leaf pattern. The five snake-hoods on 
the head, the wine-cup in the lower right and the ploughshare in the upper left 
hands are the distinguishing marks of BalarSnia. The figure has all the full 

I I ornaments of a deity. The sacred thread (Skt. yajnopai^ta), tlte waistband 

(Skt. ilxifibafldAa), the hand just above the navel (Skt. iidarabandha) and the 
protuberances at the knee-joint are shown in chaiacterixtic Gupta fashion. Of 
the two attendants Hanking the central figure, the female holds a jug and a pot 
of wine. 


> in but nol bithnrlo irpnHktfld iit Kalptnn^ 
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A w«ll-«xecnte<i aculptuie representing Yamiina is 2' 6'^ in he^ht anii of 
grey sandstone. It b fixed in a niche decorated 'nith cut hricks of lotus-ieaf 
pattern but not as weil-pteserved as the preceding figure. The goddess stands 
on a toitoise, her special vehicle, while hoth her male and fetnale attendants 
stand on crabs. She has the usual ornaments and her lower garment b partt- 
cnkrly remarkable for its elegant horizontal folds. In the background b a 
lotus plant with two full-blonn fiowers and pairs of geese perched upon them. 
The female attendant holds a casket in her left hand and b grace fully modeUed. 
The male attendant to the left of the goddess holds an ujiibreila over her bead. 

The sculpture rcpreseuting a pair of figures dbtiugnlahed by haloes round 
their heads (Pbte XXXII, c), which stands iu the same wall as the images of 
Balarania and Yamunfi, is probably the most important discovery of the year, 
if their identification as Krishi^a and Badha is correct. It stands in an elabo¬ 
rately carved niche, is 2’ Q* in height and made of grey sandstone. RTulh^ and 
Krishna are standing side by side with legs crossed^ and their arims passed round 
each other. The Left band of Krishna b placed in front of the chest in what 
looks like the abhaya-miidrd, while the rigiit hand of the female figure hang.s 
down as in the uarmfij-muflrrl. It b, however, dMcidt to say whether these 
attitudes arc really meant to convey the mystical significance attached to them 
in the Buddhist canon. The male figure b clad in a scarf and a close fitting ’ 
loin cloth reaching to the tmees, while the drapery of the female consbts of a 
fuller lower garment which covers the legs down to the ankles. Another 
amorous pair lack the restraint and elegance of the K^bhna and Rarlha sculp- 
tnie and the position of the slab does not indicate that any particularly dhrine 
significance was attached to it, although it may in some way be connected with 
Ki'blina's amours in Gokul with the gopitt or cowherd women. 

Of the sculptures not directly connected with the adventures of Erblma or 
the cult, the one representing the god Tndra is in many ways a remark¬ 

able piece of work. It was found in the same waif in which the sculptures por¬ 
traying the killing of Dhennkfisura and the wrestling combat of Kmhtia are 
fixed. The reason of the presence of this image would appear to be Indra's 
assocbtton in the event which led to the tilting of Govardhana by KTbhpa or 
more probably as the Guardian of the Bast Quarter, The sculpture b made of 
black basalt and b S' 0' in height. The deity has two arms and a halo behind 
hb bead; hb hair falling in curls on hb shouldeni. The objects in his hands 
cannot be identified. Nor b it apparent why the forehead has been marked 
with the third eye, which is ^nerally ossocbted with figures of Siva {Trgam- 
haka). The elephant, Airavata, standing behind the deity leaves no doubt, 
however, as to hb identity. On grounds of style, the relief b definitely assign¬ 
able to the Gupta period and will rank high umoug the products of that age. 
Agni, the God of Fire anil Guardian of the South-east Qharter (Plate XXXIi, 
d), is appropriately shown in this, the south-east aide of the temple. According 
to the Sdiirtu he has two heads, four horus, seven hands and three legs, and 
is borno in a chariot with seven wheels drawn by red horses. In the present 
reliel he appears with two Lands and a single head, the only indication ol 
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his identity being the hnlo of tome, behind hi. .honldem. The vehicle of the 
probnbly the u.u.1 mm, i. loot. Hi. matted hair, the .omty »d 
looks like a tiny fcamondtd** hi hi. hand, and hi. long eac^ornamen *ppe“ 
to diow that Agni i. hem mnceiv«l a. a prototype or mnociat. of biva m 

^I'^^ropriat. i. a standing image of Yama. ^ god -f D^h^d 
the uLdian of tile Sontham Quartet, irhieh appear, m the mam anthem 

The only diidinctive mark of the god here ia the “t™' n"™ vT the 

head like a halo. it. eitromitie. held in the hand, of ^e deity. Hi. 
hufhilo. ia not repreainted. The Knlptmro i» 2 ' 8 high an m e o ire • 

which » al»> the material of the coping rtone covering the mche. The attend- 
.n» are, a. omial, a mule and a hmiale each holding a noose m one of the hands. 
A. far «. I am airare, thi. reprerentation of Yama re nnUke ^y other « far 
known to ire. m. that it i. not impoasible that tire So ftoiere or dirertoos, ^rd- 
ins to which tile image, at Paharpur were made, wore d^crent torn tho* m 
nto in later times. The iconographical detail, anpplicd by the lou^ b^ 
deacribed are expected contideralily to extend out knowledge of to Kibject. 

The image of Ganeea (Plate SSXm. e) i» toed in a niche in the 6r« angle 
on the touth-emitern.'.ide. It is 1' 9' high end 3' 9' wide, ami mad. of gr^ 
tondrton. which i. fast realing away. Gapcia i. seated, to umial, with wid^ 
lees, holding in hi. fonr hand, a trident, a hnnch of leavto. '““'T ‘ 

«ike rrepectivelv. Ganeia’. vehicle, the moiree. re roughly meised m front of 
the oedestal. Another flgorc of GaneSa in atone wm found on the uorth-eaat 
side os well to two terracotta representation, of the deity, but they vary con- 

>3iiflccablv in d6tiaiil- n 

. ' Of 'the varioire form, in which Siva apprere in the toe rehef. unearthed 

at tohilr. four merit special mention. One ol them (Hate XXXm, b) 
renretontilig the ofiering of poiaon to the god has already been rrferred to. 
The common charactarretic. of aU there figures of Sivn found at Pahaipor m 
the vnarelttjo or pea*. erreliB, matted hair and the third e^re ot the 

f tehead which witk the almost ubiquitous xemry {akshamtUt) and pot (toman- 
ate enoufib to mdicate that the god m here conceived in his eeveidy 
ttBcetic aspect, '^ There is no trace at Paharpur of the combined seated Hara- 
^UTi tyve which was by far the most popular type in vogne during the Palfl 
period in Bengal. The s^ivalinga is foiind only once in a terracotta plaque. 

but nowhere in atone. , , . . j- v n # 

The second of the four forma referred to m the precedinjr paragraph, aU ol 

which are standing figures, has a Scneeling ball to its right and a snake above 

tts right shoulder. The heavy ataii in the left hand of the deity is presumably 

the trident ffrfefilo). ^ i i . -j 

Tlie third figure which occurs in the south wall of the temple by the aide 

of the image of Yama referred to above, has the right hand hanging down m 

the fflft*l>estowing attitude (ooTudo-ffwaim) and a trident in the left hand. The 

•es are closed and the face wears a profoundly meditative ^ptession, A 

gJuike is entwined round the neck of i^iva. 
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The fourth figure is also built in the southern wall but at the eastern end. 
Here ^iva has a halo behind his head, and anake eai-omamenta 
{/ab) and holds a rosarj and a kamandah in his hands. The beatifio smile 
on the face of iSiva in this sculpture is striking. It should be remarked that, 
while the right hand jamb of the niche is in stone, the left one is of brick, and as 
the floral patterns in brick, though identical in design arc undoubtedly copied 
fioiu the stone work, it may be assumed that tlie images were brought to the 
spot before commencing the brick work. 

Some of the icpresentationa of attendants and minor divinities, found last 
year, deserve attention. One is a dancing figure on a double lotus seat in the 
karihasta for elephant-trunk) poee, in which the right hand points gracefully 
to the left knee. Another dancing figure holding an uncertain object between 
the bonds above the head is a decidedly inferior piece of woak. A well carved 
figtu^e of a boy on the south-west side of the temple may possibly be identified 
as the boy Krishna (Bala-Oopala). He wears ii necklace of tiger’s daws and 
holds in the right hand what may have been meant for a sweetmeat boll (tao- 
daka). Another relief fixed in the niche muct to the Ganesa sculpture on the 
south-east side of the temple apparently repreaentB a Viilyadhara in flight. He 
holds a garland lietwcen Ids hands and wears socks or boots which are orth* 
ijgrjjy found only on images of the Sun-god. The scnlpture is made of white 
stone resemhlmg steatite, unlike tlie material of any other stone image found at 
Paharpur. 

Some of the sculptured slabs fixed in the basement of the Paharpur temple 
are distinctly narrative in character, the scenes depicted being mostly those 
ftuniliar to the readers of the Hindu epics, the R&mayaBa and the )Iah&- 
bhftrata. The only possible exception la a bas-relief which was discovered on 
the south-west side. It portrays a woman standing with crossed legs and 
grasping tlie branches of a tree above. To her right is a chiid resting its left 
elbow on her hip, end, further out. a man with tight hand touching his lips, as if 
in aniaaement. The whole scene brings to mind the nativity of the Buddha in 
the Lumbini garden, the woman under the tree being Mayadevi, the mother of 
the great Teacher, and the male figure the god India who received the baby as 
soon as it was bom. 

Of the sculptures definitely connected with the story of the Kamayapa, 
one (Plate XXXIY, «) represents Hanum&n or aii. other monkey warn or carrying 
three rocks, one on his head and one on each of his uplifted hands, for 
the making of the bridge by which Rama’s Himy crossed over to the 
island of Lanka. The figure to the right of the monkey hero is a Naga or a 

Another scene from the RSmByana illustrates the tight between the 
brother monkey-chiefs Vfili and Sugiiva for the possession of Tar®, the wile 
of the latter. The hero hurling a missile is to be identified as Bugriva and 
the other clasping the female in his left aim as Tali. The female and the 
fourth figure falling to the ground between the combatante must be Tara and 
her Bon. Angada, respectively. 
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Another slab fixed in the centre of the western waJl, represents a fight 
between two ncchers, one aeateti in s chariot nnd the other on the shouldeis 
of s standing figure. From the haloes at the back both figures appear to be of a 
divine character. The scene can be identified as the fight bettveen Aijimap the 
hero in the chariot and Krishpa on Garada, the occasion being the abduction 
by Arjuna of Subhadii, the sister of Krishna. The female figure with her head 
hanging down between the arms and seen in the forepart of the chariot should 
then be identified os SubhadrS. The same event is depicted in the cave at 
Badami, which also contains other scenes from Kmbna's life. 

In spite of the fact that a large number of Vaiahnava» l^aiva and other 
Btahmanical images have been discovered at the Paharpur temple, it seems 
certain that the monument must., in its latest and possibly extended form, have 
belonged to the Buddhist faith and remained in the possesaion of Budd]iiat 
worahippers till late in the Pain period. It is not possible otherwise to explain 
the arrange-nienti of the surrciiudiiig quadrangle forming a monastery, the 
discovery of tablets with the Mnhayftna Buddhist creed and another mentioning 
a built by Dharmap^, and many stone and terracotta sculptures 

of an undoubtedly Buddhist charactor. One of the terracotta plaques on 
the east side of the temple represents Buddha's enlightenment at Bodhgaya. 
The face of the image is damaged, hut other details, such as the vq;ni on the 
seat, the foliage of the Bodhi tree behind the halo and the hand in the oartb- 
toucbing attitude, are sufficiently drair. On either aide of the Buddha are what 
appear to be pillars oi towere of stone which are very commonly met with on 
terracotta plaquas at Paharpur, but the exact significance of which is not clear. 

Another plaque of the same material (Plate XXXIV, c) repreaents the 
Bodhisattva Pedmapani seated at ease on a lotns throne. The indistinct figure 
of a Dhyam-Buddha is to be seen in the ercat. Besides this, there are over a 
dozen plaques which clearly belong to the Buddhist faith, including repre.%Dta- 
tions of Bodhisattvas and the Buddhist goddess TSra. 

The only loose stone image discovered during the year under report, was 
the lower part of an image of a Bodhisattva fully ornamented and s^ted on a 
double lotus seat. On grounds of style this sculpture is definitely assignable 
to the late Pala period. It was found b the ddbris of the second terrace 

yerandah on the east. Ttus find may be taken to bdieote that the temple con tinued 
to be m the occupation of the Buddhist worehlppeis till the eleventh century A.D. 

The only stone image in ftilu of an undoubtedly Buddhist character was 
one found fixed m the South basement wall of the Paharpur temple. The face 
and hands are much mutilated, prubably by iconoclasts but a well preserved 
lotus which was held m the left hand of the image clearly marks it as a 

representation of the Bodhisattva PodmapSui. There is an attendant on. each 
side of the deity, standbg on a lotos seat but the faces of both ate disfignred. 
The sculpture appears to date from the 7th-8th century A. D., or a century or 
two later than the KriahUa reliefs desenhed above, but the tatter have escaped the 
rough haiidlbg to which the former was Bubjected. Its position m the centre of 

the southern face of the monument and the existence of a masonry or 
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tlriha teaerTOir in front of it, allow that it waa Lnyeated with special unportanco 
in the eyes of the worshippers. Immediately to the right of thie figure, a wall 
runs at right angles to the main wall of the temple, forming the plinth of a later 
structure. In the centre, a little to the east, there was another platform on the 
top of the one referred to. At a diatance of 20' from the main, wall there existed 
& low mound in which a square structure over-laid with two concentric circular 
structures was discovered. It was most probably a round stupa on a square 
platform. Two fragmentary plaques each stamped, with a figure of the Buddha 
and the Buddhist creed were found in this stupa. It seems evident, therefore, 
that Buddhist worship played an important part, at least on the south side of 
the basement of the temple, before the final catastrophe that brought on the 
ruin of this wonderful structure. 

An important find of the year, to which allusion has been made above, is 
an impression in clay of the seal of the community of moiiks resident in the 
viMta at Homapura built by Dhamiapala, the welLiknowu Pula Emperor of the 
ninth centurj- A,D. The upper part of the sealing is occupied by the wheel 
of the law, flanJfed by two deer, which symbolises the Buddlm's first sermon 
and is ao frequently met with on the copper plate grants of tJie Pale dynasty. 
The marks on the reverse of the sealing indicate that it had been, attached to 
a document or parcel. 

The number of terracotta plaques already discovered at Paharpur, is very 
great. They comprise over 1,000 loose plaques recovered from fallen debris, 
of which as many as 431 were found during the year under report, and at least 
I,S50 plaques, wMch still rcninin in their original positions, in the walls of the 
temple. The value of this material to the student of the curly plastic art 
of Bengal can hardly be exaggerated. A detailed treatment of them is reserved 
for a separate Memoir on Paharpur. Here, it is only possible to allade to a few 
representative specimens of the recent finds. They include a representation 
of a stupa complete with basement, drum and dome crowned by a M on the 
south-west side of the temple; a conical siiftaru with an dmaMa on a much 
weathered plaque on the south-east; a beautifully modelled human head in the 
south-east verandah; a nmning elephant and a dancing woman accompanied 
by ft child (Plate XXXHI, d); a musician playing on a lute ( Plate X XXIV, fr); 
and a naked boy running away with a pot on his head (Plate XXXTII, e). The 
last is followed by an attendant, who holds an umbrella over him and reminds one 
of the young Krishna who carried off pots of curds froiu the houses of cow- 
heidesses, Mention may also be made of ft Gandharva fiying in the clouds, on a 
plaque on the south-east side of the monument; a human fiead peeping through 
a circular window; four similiir heads looking out of the windows of a battlo- 
mented mansion; a four-beaded figure of Brahma and four-handed figures of 
Vishnu and standing Ganefia, such as have not yet been found in stone at Paharpur. 
The subjects depicted on the plaques not noticed in this resume include a 'ride 
range of Hindu and Buddhist mythological figures, men, women and children 
in various attitudes, groups and acts, domestic and wild ammals, birds and 
snakes, fruits, flowers, trees and other products of the vegetable kingdom. 
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TRIAL EXCAVATIONS AT ALLCRU, GUMAIADIDURRU ANl> 

NAGARJONIKONDA. 

By Mr. Muhammad Hamid liuraisbi, 

1. Au-imu, 

The village of AJlimi, in the NandigaiDa Taluk of the Kistua dlatnct, is 
situated at a distance of four miles from Yempalem^ a small Rtatiou on the 
Bezwada-Hydeiabad Railway line, ami some 30 miles from Bezwada towit. 
The niajonty of the populatioti ate Reddies and Oddara, but there ore a few 
houaea qf Bmkmliis and Mnssatmaii^ also, on which account the village b much 
neater and cleaner than the majority of viOagea in these diatncte. 

About two furlongs south-west of the village and about a hundred yards 
to the south of a grove of large tamarind trees and umbcdia palms, is a moimd 
containing the remains of an ancient stupa. It is some U feet high above the 
surrounding fields which stretch for miles to the north, west and south. The 
site had been excavated in several placea by amatenr arctueologista before 1 
commenced work on 18th September, 11126, My operations began with two 
long trenches crosamg each other at right angles at the centre of the mound; 
and in the course of the seven or eight days that 1 worked there, I was able to 
trace the complete plan of the monument and to fill in the excavations again 
for 'safety from the neighbouring villagers. 

In general outline tbe plan of thb stupa resembles a large wheel complete 
with hub, spokes and tyre ; but there are a few slight difierences. Tbe stupa 
in the middle is a solid structure, 32’ 8* in diameter, and built of bricks measur¬ 
ing 21 to 22 inches long, 10 inches wide and 3 inches thick, carefully laid in thin 
layers of mud mortar. Around the stupa, at a distance of 11 feet, is a heavy 
retaining wall not less than 11 feet thick and constructed of bricks varying from 
17 to 21 inches in length, 10 inches wide and 3 inches thick. From this retam¬ 
ing wall emanate a number of cross walls, alternately t foot and 2 feet in tbick- 
nesa, to join the outer face of the stupa structure. They form 16 chambers which, 
for purposes of economy, were all filled in with loose earth and brickbats. On 
the four sides of the stnpa, facing the cardinal points, arc four projections in the 
outer face of this retaining wall mcMtmng 14' 8" wide and 2' deep. 

Around the stupa and resting partly on tlm thick retaining wall was a 
concreted procession path 10 feet 6 inches wide, enclosed on all oidea by a brick 
wall, the lower portion of which (about 8' high) alone remains to show that it 
WAS plastered on the inner and outer faces and that it was only one brick in 
thickness. At a later date, when the old enclosure wall had fallen to min, a 
thicker wall, 3 feet 4 inches wide at the base and 2' 6" at the top, was built 
on the top ot it The new enclosure wall was pierced with an entrance on each 
of the four sadaa immediately opposite the projections of the thick retaining 
wall referred to above, and a pavement of slate slabs was laid all ova: the 
procession path upon a three nieh layer of concrete, about 2 feet 6 inches above 
the existing top of the old wall. 
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The exc&vatioDS were camed right down to the foundationa of the heavy 
retainiiig wall, the thin croaa walls and the stupa itself — ^hoth inaiile and out. 
Before the construction of the stupa the whole ground, which was composed 
of hard black soil, was probuhljr dug to a depth of about a foot or so and levelled 
for the purpose. No concrete foundations were providetl for the walls or for the 
central eoHd structure of the stupa, though brick and lime concrete with a good 
admixture of coarse gravel was rammed in to a height of about I j feet in the 
area occnpied by the procession path as well as inside the hollow cbambera around 
the central stupa, and was protected at the top with a coat of very good Liine plaster, 
11' thick* No traces of any stone balustrades, umbrellas, or even loose pave¬ 
ment slabs from the herm were discovered on the aite. It is obvious, however, 
that as in the stupa at ^Vmaravati and those at (iuiniimdidurni and Nagar- 
junikonda, the outer face of the retaming wall at Ahum w'as decorated with 
bas-reliefs. It is also evident that the stupa had a set of five pillars in front of 
each of the four projections referred to. One such pillar with floral decoration 
and an incomplete Bralmii iuscription of 13 Une.s was found in the small temple 
in the adjoining village, while fragments of three others came to light diirmg my 
own excavations. Such groups of pillars also occur at the Nagarjunikotitla Stupa. 

The centre of the stupa was dug down to a depth of 10'. To a depth of 
7' 2^, the core W'UB made of bxiciks regularly laid in mud j below this was black 
virgin soil of a hard texture going down to a depth of 6 feet; and three feet lower 
down my excavation terminated on a solid rocky surface of a brittle quality. 
No reUc chamber, relics or even broken potsherds or dressed stones were found 
either in the brick structure or below* it. But the stupa bad been excavated 
before and nnleas any relics had been found during those excavations, of which 
there b no record, I am inclined to beUeve that no relics were ever enshrmed in 
tlm stupa, which was presumably erected merely to commemorate some import* 
ant event in the hbtory of local Buddhbni, 

Only a few broken sculptures of greybh marble with shallow carvings of 
an early style were discovered near the projections on the north and west sides. 
Chief among these are;— 

(1) The lower right end fragment (1' ll'xl' 4") of a relief discovered 

near the north projection. It shows a standing iMkshu with a dwarf 
in front of him carrying a bowl on hb head, and a woman 
seated behind him with cokes in one hand, the other band being 
raised towards the monk. 

(2) The lower part (1' A'xl' Sj") of a narrow rehof showing a pair of 

couchaut deer, wluch probably belonged to a representation of 
the Buddha's First Sermon in the Deer Park near Benares, 

(3—4) Fragment, (height 11', width 1'} of a squore inscribed pillar with 
truncated comera. It bore an inscription of four lines in Braluni 
characters, the greater part of which was destroyed when the stone 
' was m later times re-used to serve as the left h&ud jamb and back 
slab of a niche which probably contained a stucco image of some 
deity. Fart of a stucco head (No. 4) was indeed discovered in 
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the near vicinity. It measures 4}* high and 3* across and still 
bears the traces of paint on tiie lips. The ey^ arc rather sunken 
and the lower Up is thick. 

(fi) Two inscribed fragn^ts, one of which (4*x3*) fonned part of a 
pillar and the other (3*x2'}of one of the reUefs uroond the stnpa. 

(6) Fragment showing the lore-front of a lion (facmg to right), which 

evidendy projected from one of the ends of a tong fdese planed 
over the reUefs which once decorated the rtnpa. {€/, frieze from 
Nagarj tinikonda). 

(7) A few broken fragments chipped oS from a sculpture, showing doral 

decorations and medallions containing human pairs in dancing 
attitude, and a large number of small frogments exhibiting heads, 
busts, torsos, legs and other limbs of human and ayiin riH-l figures, 
or fragments ol fioral designs, all of which originally belonged to 
the reliefs referred to. 

11. CrruManmuEBU. 

Half a mile north of BamreddipalU, an Agraharam village situated some 
6 miles from Madira station on the Be^wada-Hyderabad Boilway line, is a 
short range of bare hills properly situated within the limits of the Govem- 
ment village of Gommadiduini in the Kandigama Taluka of theKistna District. 
The large eastern spur of this range is some 1(K> feet high above the suiroandkig 
fields and its flat top, which is about 2d0 yards in length and. about 100 yards in 
width, provided an excellent site for the Buddhists to erect their religious stiuc- 
tuiee, which, it may be noted, are situated only about 3 miles to the east of the 
famous stupa at Jaggayapeta in the same Taluka. Generally speaking the 
country is dry; but the view from the tap of this spur is magnificent in the 
rains, the green fields stretching for mileg and miles on the east and south up to 
the foot of the Kondapalli range and other hills far beyond, showing off in 
pleasant contrast the muddy water of the Moniyer and other smaller rivulets, 
tanks and canals. 

The plateau on which these monuments are sHuated may be divided into 
three sections. The central section, which is higher than the rest, is occupied 
by the Main Stupa at its south edge with a number of minor stupas on three 
aides. The western portion is some 4 feet lower and was no doubt occupied 
by the Monastery buildmgs; -while the nmth-eastem portion, which occupies 
a stili lower level, coutomed snbsidiary bdldings, such as votive stupas, etc. 
To tie north of Uie monastery area and immediately at the foot of the hi ghitf 
ranges are the remains of a large tank. 

The whole ground was strewn over with brickbats, when excavations were 
commenced by me on 20th October 1026; and the existence of the Main Stupa 
was onfy marked by the broken tops of a couple of sculptures <m the i'uth side. 

Half a dozen trenches were dug by me in the monastery area to the west; 
but with the exception of a Jong waD running east to west and another wall paa^ 
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ing over it at nsht angles, no huiitiiiigs coiilcl be traced. Tliie, liowever, does 
not mean that no better preserved atructures lie burled in this area. 

Tlie trial excavations conducted by me on the central or stnpa area weto 
more fnirtfnl. A long trench taken north to south acTOSS it revealed two small 
stupas to the north of the main stupa. One of them is a square votive structure 
ol no special interest. It meaEures 5 feet each way and is conetmcted of 
bricks. IH' long by lOj" wide and 3* thick. Tlie other stupa was found a few 
yards to the north of the moin stupa in the apse of what appears to have l>een 
an apsidal temple. It is circular on plan and was originally constructed of care- 
full v chiselled curverl blocks of grey limestone, but all that now remains above 
the surface is only a portion of the plinth course. The structure is only )0 feet 
in diameter, but it is interesting inasmuch as it was constructed, like the Maui- 
ynr Math at Rajgir in Bihar, ivith » hollow circular cliamber ruuniuK down to 
its base. This chamber was excavated by me to a depth of 12 feet below the 
surface of the plateau, when a very hard layer of reddish rock gravel was 
reached, biit yielded no relics of any kind. From the style of workmanship 
and the fact that this stupa rises approximately from the same level a-s the Alain 
Stupa, 1 am inclined to think that it must have been constructed shortly after 
the completion of the Main Stupa, which to judge from the inscriptions and from 
the style of the reliefs is ascribable to the 2nd'3rd century A.D. 

The Main Stupa, which ia the most important structure on the she, is built 
on n rock-bed and is ornamented on its outer face mth a number of reliefs alter¬ 
nating with natrower reliefs or steles, almost all of which unfortunateB ace in¬ 
complete, having lost their upper portion (Plate XXXY, o). Only one com¬ 
plete specimen was recovered, and this is broken into two across the middle (Plate 
XXXVT, c). The stone used for these reliefs is the same grey marble as that 
at Amaravati and Jaggayapete, Each of the larger reliefs shows a stupa in the 
centre ornamented with five pillars above the middle and with several horiuontid 
bands of floral and decorative designB, inteisperscd with medallions containing 
human figures, etc., and surmounted by the usual hanniki^ railing, umbrella and 
flags, and flanked by groups of flying celestial worshippers canying offerings. 
On the drum of the stupa are portrayed Bevenil miniature groups f^nerally 
representing incidents connected with the historic or mythic lives of the Buddha.* 


Builki- 


» Sonir ♦>( tfcu KornM wliicb cut) tw •kOnttflT liki&taied on tU> mnd <pllutr teOvfK M* nepteiuieil twUw :~ 
l, A seen# wUch ii ipIlwiPtl in tluH mioUture tmitotn Is ihAt of iht^ tret 7 stops i*f iW IK» Imiu 

siUTS, wtit<i«ont*0 br k -tklmrt 7 JiD|i idsH loftgins l-Jrwknl with hin rl|fht pUcOd <11 ft tcrtus Bnwrr. . 

i, InUrlMSo. 1 fPlKoXXXV.J), llioHliI»Tminifttunnesiw*tt!l* right onil, showiiig ftmiD pnsienling ft pair 
q{ ahrlibsnt lasKi to a huljf* jMBflihly iwpresfthtstho last ■'IHSoSe nf tlift (lihftdftotm Jftlftbafttoiy. 

a. In Reliefsl^OT. tl (Fist* XXXVU, o), 13 «ir) IT.tha priiH<l|iiU stwiMft show the BuSdhs ee»t«l in mediUtion iitwlft 
the polvrephshe hf*tsi of ascftien’-, ft dsatgowUoh acvutiKlig to MutiS- Fouflier is ** »s Tftie tn India ft* it is fim^iicnl in Indo* 
CUnft-'* Tlie ohIt uUier known OJCftmiil* <if thie repmwolfttfon is ft painting in C»ee t tl at Aiftiilft, whieh hntwTTPr is rOO- 
SidsTfthWlftter than thriS Beliefs of GmnmftdKlomi. (Fide A. .V. W. IX. PIftto XXV 11 j s^ r. Ii. A. &. 19l9*^l> |i, Ul). 

4. One of the minifttUrt tHneb ia Fdllsf Xo. 11 shinn i he B,i«llusmtt*ft fts the elifttifftblo king nf thr Sifais, seftied Oft (hs 
ground with ft drawn sword in his hftlld giving ftwiy obe of hiseye* to llidrft who b disguised ft* » UtsJiinftiL A pinting of 
Ihi# Jfttftkftissrraon ihfl Hgiu wftlleltho bftlJof BftveXVJI ftC Ajftfttft, . -nji- v 

1 la Reliff No 14 (Plftle SXXVI. h), the ntiniatum sraMft toiilftsoat Iholtorr of tw B«lhi»»Ur» M pnoe* V o*»nt*rft, 
a In om, of the left hftlj 1 iainifttoie pftiu'i* <‘1 Koti®' 5i»- IS (Pl-t* XXXVI. tf I* prohfthty s^i. the Sibi Jfttftkft Ko, I 
in whfeh the Bndhissuvft g^ . hi. own flesh «ce ihslife Of a Be-v the Bodhisttvsb ..».i m 

ftod with ft sw^rd ewtilngS i pH«o td hi. (l«h tom the left thigh, whils an ftttondftoi Stands bshmd w.th the -estes tn hs. 
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Below the five pillfirs, which, it may be observed, is the nsnst ntUEbet actually 
eet up at the four cardinal poiats of the stitpas of that age in this 
part of the country, there are decorative bands adorned with little boases 
apparently to represent the berm and ground Tailings, The lowest band of 
aculptnre on thia rdiei ahowa the seated hgure of a Buddha, or u Wheel on the 
top of a pillar, in a square niche with the usual devotees and donors. As such 
^cied sculptures are frequently met with against the actual stupa structures 
immediately behind the entrance gates, the opening ahown in front of the relief 
I am describing may safely be taken to represent one of the gateways of the 
stupe replica. In this aeulpture, moreover, which is the only complete relief 
extant, we find , above the stupa relief, a horizontal band of sculpture divided 
into several panels with a row of lions' heads underneath. The smaller panels 
show pairs of worshippers or spectators and the brger ones scenes from the 
previous existences of the Buddha. 

The narrower teQcfa in between the larger ones are also incomplete (with 
one exception) and are generally decorated with the hgure of a pillar or a 
tree with a w^heel or trident above and deer, avastika or feet of the Buddha 
below, accompanied by the usual devotees and. donors. One of these reliefa 
on the west side, however, is complete and very mteresting. It is a fine 
sculpture, showing a figure of a Enddha or a Eodhkattva standing in the 
varada-Jttudrd. To the proper right of the deity is a deer and, lower down, a 
kneeling figure, possibly the donor, the top of the sculpture being occupied by 
what looks like a snake deily. On the pedestal of this sculpture a Brahmi 
inscription of four Imea in minute characters, which may poasibly reveal the 
name of the deity represented. ] 

Besides these reliefs, which are 34 in number incliuling the narrower sduIjh 
tares in between the larger ones, I discovered a long but incomplete frieze 
broken into two, which represents a royal c-ourt with mnsidana La one of the 
panels and a royal procession going to worship the Buddha (?) in another, 
while the intervening panels show pairs of human figures, probably spectators. 
Below the row of lions' heads under these panels, is engraved a long Brahmi 
inscription, unfortunately much defaced, Aj the two pieces of this friete were 
unearthed within a few inchea of the reliefe decorating the western projection. 


T. In BflUEf 22 (Flmtc XX^lfl, idT) tb? prixix'S|tal KectMi *hiiini a liiiltim] fljfniv <.r tlui iinrifr tlhff BiHihl 

tmc. A mmLIjiirHc-ntf! ou BnUtff 80 ]m hy tiro of 3 [ArAVtLHU|iht«rii ileniii'ilt, Jitituan 

^c«!^ itKndin^ ah vtiliurr ddie ButltUiM Yram thii h wauM *ppfi#r tbikt in ihn,or Enliithtftiittkr-nt mtLfitittm 

in Bcmth [wIIati th* tusA mlicnm m Umi uip in tBc N vrtK 

flv One Evf thcatniUeriC'eiiftt la BpHcf ^ aTkfvr il.«Ailin|E nzhder a iito hnJdmg ■ bnAnrh with her left huziiJ 
wlLil« thiD anw bppi hnbe ii h> tho GuAriiiADH ol i>irt Fotir Quixt^niL 

&4 In Rflltnt No. ASp th* pTinf!:i|m]ecBT}e thowA a Hftiteo|the liah^ BiMlhilijltiVA wnArlti^ atttAlOirlitA and laated Jo liinilta* 
tioii tmtler trit:. Hlb flm iflfidltatinp of ttrf- lk>d1iJiattTa M ulUtnatoly to tht prftt ItCibUncioliOh, whictli in ^rf>]clBd 

tn the p*wsal jiut Abdrn# thiafiiEefa To the rijiht at the HeAmuiiatimi icniap ii iborirD " thd Con icjrtJon cf the ItodLuAttvs * iw 

10. *Vht ptitiDTpAl ifiinie ip R*I1 p[ 8S fthdVi ktm lubjuiatinp 0 l tli* nuud the Buddlm mt Eajj^x Has 

aisaIIc j wiimAH dojidct thr wv'flTi atii|i4 uf tlai babv BodMsittTA, thn life of jilea*iwe he led M * jppnji iii*» in the paIium: 

of hU Bqyol faihET^thp ifrept B^ntu^iatkiP, LfaeTEmpt^tiati pud tho Fint .Seffh^ At ^nrnlh* 

It fflAT ihn obeenrHl that lo. thfifie wHfU th# Huildha dwi pot Ap>j»i^f to he rerpnttUecl il huPAH fotm in onj dI the 
IwidPAts giomtuebCHl with hs life after AtUinEnif t ha BdI iplif jtn m. pnf him pmnetiftir l^jny marked ifl hii feet. 
or AtmiloTi^ipbo^ umtlie earlierrehfdii pt S^u^hk Bpt in the Kepn wklch erl*te to hte prtv uul fo hji hi^tijrt- 

oa] life hftfam the £nllfhtHtwent* ha 1 a sJwaji rejinaented Iti hnipip larm. 1 
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I no doubt th^t it was originallj placed on th-e top of the reliefs on tli^t 

aide. A section of a s nt^ilar frieze was also found a few mches to the right or 
north of the east projection, and from its position it is quite clear that it must 
have faJlen from aboye. My excavations revealed a fragment of yet a third 
frieze which must have sunnounted the south projection^ though all the reliefs 
on that aide had disappeared* Mention should also be made here of fragments 
of octagonal huff sandstone pillars which came to light near the north and west 
projeetions of the stupa and may be remnants of groups of pillars which, to 
judge from the reliefs diBcussed above, stood on all four sides of the monument. 
One of the most interesting features of the Main Stupa is its piau* Tke 
central stupa^ as it stands, is square in form and constructed of bricks* ita 
con? conHisting of small rubble stones and brickbats laid in mud« Irom the 
comers and sides of the square structtire emanate eight walls, each about 2 
feet in thickness^ to join a heavy retainuig wall about y feet thick, which forma 
a circle all round but which is faced with bricks only on the umer side to a 
depth of about 15/ the facing on the outer side being an extremely loose and 
kachcha construction of brirkbatjj in rond, and tlie core consisting of brickbats 
and rubble stones set in a very mferior mortar with loose earth in between* 
On the outer face, this wall was coated with a four inch thick and extremely 
strong layer of lime concrete, to which were fixed the reliefs mentioned aboye, 
as well as the small stone slabs on which they were made to stands Facing 
each cardinal point, weie projections about 15 feet wide and 2 feet deep, the 
pavement slabs used in front of them being more regular in shape and larger in 
size than those used in the rest of the pradak^hii^apaiha. Below the retaining 
walls emanating from the central stiupa was found a series of thin walls forming 
squares or rectangles, and one of these walls was found within and underneath 
the square struoture in the centre of the stupa* These walls go to a lower 
depth than the upper ones, are plastered on both sidea as well as on the top* 
and the spaces enclosed between them are filled in with strong stone-in-Jime 
concrete wdl rammed in. This layer of concrete, though only 2 to 3 mchea 
thick, was continued and made one with the thick contmuous layer of concrete 
behind the reliefs. As there ia liardly any earth between their tops and the 
lowest courses of the upper walls* it is obvious that they were constructed at 
the time as the upper walls; and the real object of their construction was 

partly to provide a strong and firm foundation for the stupa, but chiefly to 
provide a goed support at the back of the reliefs. 

The ^te seems to have been wantonly destroyed and subsequently 
pillaged for centuries after its desertion by the Buddhists, for no leas than 10 
reliefs and 20 pilasters are completely missmg, as well as almoat all the chiseliea 
from the Stone Stupa mentioned above, 

Amongrt the minor antiquities discovered at the site are two lead coins 
df the Andhra period unearthed from the monastery area to the west, at a depth 
of about 9' belovr the surface; three stone beads from the same area; a number 
of fragiiicuts (some of them inBcribed) chipped off from the reliefs around the 
Main Stupes; 127 clay tablets of the size of an eight-amm piece and bearing the 
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Buddhist crwd in Nagari characters of the late mediaeval period from near 
the Stone Stupa; a damaged saver relic casket found outside the north wall 
of the central square structure in the Main Stupa ; and fifteen pieces of a cold 
necklace (Plate XXXVin, a) found in an earthen pot which was buried fuc« 
downwards at the south end of the lower square iu the south-west quadrant. 
Some of the .seals are of a larger me (about ST in tliameter) and, l^eidcs bearing 
a longer legend, are stamped with a row of five etupaa at the tom 

Tlie double silver relic casket was found some 18' aljove the floor levv-I of 
the lower square immediately to the north of the north wall of the square 
of the stupa proper, and did not contain anrthing but earth and a 
toy bit of b^e Nor was rt found inside a relic box as k commonly the ease. 

e centre of the stupa was marked by a s^xtstika made of bricks, with a Imle 
about 2 square in the middle, which may have been intended to help the 
maso^ m marking the correct circle of the outer reteining wall No reUcs 
or were found in this hole. Prom this circumstance, f am indmed 

to tbmk that the silver casket referred to above must have bem the ongtiwl 
^ic casket de^it^ m the Main Stupa at the time of its conetructio^^ It 
13 not impoasible that the casket was placed at a distance of aomo G feet 
to the north of the centre of the stupa, in order to save it from any vandals 
who might attempt to despoU the structure. lUl the 16 Wds of'the gold 

Theulr 

Some 80 f^t to the north and north-east of the Main Stupa, I dug another 

i" ft th. of four ™all cboulor .tup«/Aooth« 
tad tonch ,„nk m the owe, nre» to the oorth-eost of the Mem Stupa, reveajed 
half a dojeu smel eimiilar stupas uUch do not appear to contaio any relics. 

‘ III. Nagaiuuwikoivda.* 

The valley to the south of the Sagarjunikomia hill is eunoimded on all 

aides by ranges of hills sparsely covered with low liuehes. The vallov itwlf 

» stewu with uumbet, of detaeh«f rooks or hillooks iutompereed witL 
unshed for any superior orops. Ths unrfsnt Buddhists took advantage ^ 

^oet eveiy hillock or rusng piioe of ground in this area for buadiiig thak 
stupas, raonastene® and chaityaa. ^ 

Site A'o, i (IJbagutta). 

■ , T ita >niddle and 

1. locally ^owu as tte UWgutta (Upagupt*!, or “ths mound of the owl “ 

but leflTOd to as Muhachuitya ’ in the inaoriptioiis. Two lofty fant krokea 

tatagoi^ p^ of grey marble were smnding, one oo the eej/the other Z 

the north face of the stapa, and a, the eastern pillar bom a„ imicription, tho-' 

stupa was ocavated by some treaeuie-mekers or amateur aroluoolopiato 

long liefore its emteace became k nown to the offieer s of the Areiaeyf^^cal 


y 


' In the i'ldtud Tkltikn, (^imiut iKvtrirt. 
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Department* Mv o\rit trifil excavatifm^ at Nagarjunikoncla were begun at the 
great Btupn itself in the hope that some of its reliefs and inscriptions and possibly 
also the relics which may have been deposited in it may yet be found. Tlie 
plan of the stupa, in so far as the retaining walls are concerned, is an intcrestiirg 
one. Most of the large stupas excavated up till now in the Madras Presidency 
are wheel-shaped, having a single massive retaining vail with a number of 

cro£s-^valh< making n series of cihaml>era all round the centnil structure, wltieh 
b usually solid, but Occasionally provided with a relic 'clumiber in the centre. 
But the large stupa at Nagarjnnikonda {Plate XXX YTT, 6), wliich has a 
diameter of 76 feet, has three retaining w^alb, with the result that there are 
no less than three rows of chambers (S in the inner, Iti in the middle, and 
]6 in the outer row} atoimd the central structure (18' 3' dismeter), which 
was originally constructed of regular courses of bricks laid in thin Iiiyera 
of mud. The whole of the stupa, including the rows of chambers referred to, 
had I teen dug and filled in again l>y tlie previous explorers only a a mull 
fragment of the central solid construction bi'ing left intact* 1 re-excavated 
the entire atruoture and filled it in again after the necessary plans and 
pKotngmplis had l>ecn token. The Buddlia relics which, to judge from the 
inscriptioiis, hod been enshrined in thb stupa, had already disappeared* But 
other results were achieved by my excavattom. One interesting fact that 
came to light won that, facing the cardinal points, woa a set of 5 pillars 
(Plate XXXVi], u} on each side of the stupa, just as such pillais are seen in 
tlic reliefs of the stupos at Aumravati and Gumnmdidurru in the Gtmtur and 

Eistna Districts. With tho exception of two, all the pillars had fallen down 
and were buried seveFot feet underground. When unearthed they were found 
to bear long Brahini inscriptions on the lower part of their octagonal sections 
which are expected to shed considerable light on the history of this Bmldhist 
colony of the 2nd century A*D/ These piUam measure I' 10'xT 6* at the 
hose (bottom face), ate rectangular up to a height of 4' 6' above the ground 
and octagonal above. The angles of the c<d;agona] sides are carried up to the 
top in the shape of rilw. Their octagonal aides measure 10 inches and 8 

inches alternately and at- the transition of the rectangle to the octagon the 
arriseii ore rounded off. There were no capitals or lintels over these pillars. 
The stupa was enclosed by a brick wall 2' 6' thick, with four entrances, 14 

feet wide, situated exactly in front of the pillars on each side. The exact width 
of the jtr(id<iksh{titip<jtkiz and of the berm could not be ascertained, nor could 
I trace the steps which provided access to the berm, but the enclosure wall 
was found to Im 18' 1 * distant from the outermost retoiniug wzdl (which was 
plastered on the outer face) and onl}' 10 feet distant from the line of the 
pillars. Incomplete as it was, the whole excavation was filled in again. And 
although the inscribed pillars might eventually have to be removed and 
placed in a shed, it was eonsideted advisable in the meanwhile to cover th^ 
up with spoil earth in order to protect them from ignorant vbitota. 


1 thi*d at thM huwt nJiriuisr bfteii lb. Ibr .Itintiffi! Btf&ri fnt 
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Some 60 yards to the east of the large stupa are the bases of 30 pillars 
which once supported the roof of a pillared ball, possibly in front oE a monaa- 
teiy, of which latter, however, there are no indications at present above the 
ground. Some 20 yards east of the Great Stupa is an apgidal temple with a 
small, broken stuija in the apse, and a Brahmi inscription of two lines meiaed 
on the floor along the right or west wall of the nave. The temple faces north 
and mea-suiea 63' 8' in length, including the apse, and ’2J feet in widtL The 
stupa measures 8 feet in diameter. The walls are 6' 6^ thick. The inner step* 
pmg stone o£ the threshold has a semicircular curvature at either end, and on 
the outer edge of the threshold were fixed two stone slabs on end projecting 
some two inches above the threshold level. 

The stupa in the apse probably rose to a height of some 8 feet, and when 
Gotnplete vrith its Aamiia, etc., must have looked very much like the stupas 
in the rock-cut caves at Nasik and Karli in Western India, Ail the face etonca 
of this stupa were scattered about on the stone pavement of the nave of the 
apsidal temple. 

(*lxcavation3 iriside the core of the stupa did not yidd any relics. The 
temple was again fiEed m to safeguard the inscription referred to from ignorant 
visitors from the neighbouring villagea. 

The way from the village to the Great Stupa passes through two whaLc’ 
back shaped mounds (sites Noe. 2 and 3) locally known by the common name 

of Sallatallabodu (Blackstone mound), on the flat tops of both of which are 

rituated the lenuuns of a stupa and a monastery. 

Site No. 2, 

The stupa ou the southern mound is situated at its southern extremity and 

is only standing to a height of about 2 feet above the floor level. It consbta 

of a solid citcular structure m the centre only 6 feet in diameter, surrounded by 
a 12^ thick retaining wall, wliich ia joined to the central structure by four 
cross walls, thus forming a chamber in each quadrant and increasing the dia> 
meter of the stupa to 27 feet Facing the cardinal points are projectiona 7' KT 
wide by 1' 6" deep, which probably served as steps and gave access to tic top 
of the circular retaming wall, part of which may have been used as the l>cnn. 
TTnderneath the stupa in question were brought to light the foundations of 
two other stupas, which mmt have been in ruins for a long rime before the 
later one was constructed, Excaivations were carried out in the centre of both 
the upper and the lower stupas, but did not discloae any relics. 

The monastery on the top of the hiUock measures 73' 2^X66' and 

consists of a series of 4 cells on each of the north, east and west rides and a 

pillared hall 30' G^xSiy on the south, with an open court attuated between 

vhe piDated haU and the stupa. The verandah between the hall and the ceUa 
ou the three rides was 8' ft* wide, so that, if we mclude thU verandah also, tha 
covered space in front of the cells would have been 39' 3"x38' 9*. The court 
in \'ront of the monastery was not excavated; so it ia not possible to aay whether 
at%iat it contained a tank or well in the centre. The roof of the hall rested on 

n 

\ 
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16 stone Pinal'S which were 5''x8^ hi section and were bmded. to a depth of 
2' 3*^ below the floor level, their bases resting on stone slabs. The pillars are 
S' high above the floor level and, though rectangular in section (I' 5"X8'^)i 
they are octagounJ in shape for a short length of 10' just above the middle. 

At the -top they are provided witii U-shaped, mortices to hold the ends of the 
wooden beams which supported the roof, the flanges of the mortices being 

about 3' thick and 3' to 3' high. All the pUliira with the exception of two at 
the south-east and south-west ends have falieii down and disappeared, but ft 

few were found totally or partialiy buried in the debris lying on the floor of 
the bait , which was paved with stone flags. 

The cells on the north, east and west sides vary in dwneimons from 3' 6' 
to 9' D"; and each baa a doorw'ay 2 feet wide in the middle of the front wall. 
The outer walls are 2' 6' thick and the front walls I' ICT thick, while the 

partition walls vary from 10' to S' O'. All the walla are plastered both inside 

and out. 

In the targe square chamber at the north-west end of the monastery were 
found the head and broken pedestal of ft large Buddha figure, but, though every 
effort was made, the mkeing body could not be traced, This room probably 

served as the main entrance of the monastery. The east end cell of the northern 
eexies was paved with stone flags and all the others with bricks. The walla 

had a torus monlding. 

Site No. 3. 

The renmina on the top of the northern mound, also called Nallarallabodu, 
consist of an apsidal temple and a monastery to its north. Probably there 

was also a stupa at the highest point of the hillock but it seems tu have totally 
disappeared, 

'The apaidftl temple faces north and measures 18' 6' in breadth and 44' 

hi length, including the apse. The brick-m-mnd walls are 4 feet thick; and the 

floor is paved with stone flags, on which is incised a long Jirahmi inscriptioii 
of 3 lines along the right or west wall. The epigraph gives a description of the 
several buildings at Nagarjunikonda and contained a date which unfortunately 

is no longer decipherable owing to the surface having flaked oft in several 
places, 'The apse contama a amall circular 3tu7ift fO' 8' in diameter) which 

WB-s origiDally faced with well chiselled stones. Excavations inside the stupa 
did not yield any relics. 

Structural apaidal templea are very rare in India, and ao far as I am mvare 
only one has yet been discovered at Sanchi, two at Tasila and one at Samath. 
The two temples at Nagarjunikonda, therefore, are an important addition; and I 
have no doubt that at least one more will be found at Nagorjunikoiidfl, 

A few yards to the north of the apaidal temple ia the monastery, which 
has the usual plan of four rows of cefls ananged oii the four aides of an open 
courtyard within. The building measures about 93 feet square and has six cells on 
each aide, the comer cells being larger than the rest. 'The outer walla are 2" 6' 
thick, the front walls 1' 6' to 2' 6' and the partition walls from 10* to 20' 
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thick. The rooms were paved with atone flags and aimilar fla^ apijeur to have 
been nsed on the roofs m place of tiles, as a nnmJicr of them were dtscoTcred aliove 

the pavement, • 

The doorways of the cells ate 2 feet wde and are flanked Iky moulded pilas¬ 
ters oo the outer face of the south, east and west walla j but no such pilasters 
appefir on the north wall, the front of which is quite plain. These pilasters 
are not joined to the walla and were no doubt later additions. 

The verandah pfllars rested on a wall, 10 inrhes thick, which nirni conti- 
nuotidy in front of the cells at the dislance of 4* 2* from them. In the iqiddle 
of the court was a large platform, the exact purpose of which baa not ret Ifoen 
determined. A small but well-built room in the north-west comer of the 
monastery probably served as a granary. A large earthen vase was found 
in the cell to the west of this room. It is decorated, with *ig-^g and other 
patterns and contamed nothing except a Uttlo earth. iSevenil pieces of shell 
bangles were recoveretl from the cells, together with a number of earthen cups, 
dishes, bowk and little vases. The main cntmice of the nionaatety was 
probably on the west side. The whole excavation was filled in a^m 

A portion of the ancient road leading from the fields to the hiU-top was 
also followed up for a length of about 160 feet on the north-wesrt slope of the 
hillock on which these monuments (the Apsidal t^ple and the large tnonaa- 
tery) ore situated. The upper end of the road has however yet to be 
traced. 

SUe A'o, 4 PuUabodu (TAe Mound of PuUa). 

Some 500 yards to the south-west of the Great, Stupa, I partially explored 
a small but mtereafting stupa from which Professor Dubteuil of the Pondi- 
cheiTV College had removed two Iteantiful reliefs in July, 1926. Ortgiimlly the 
stupa was decorated with a series of reliefs fixed all round the outer face of its 
retaining wall. But when I commenced the excavations, only three of the 
reliefs could be partially seen. Three otheis were found to I* lying face down¬ 
ward, and, as it would have taken much time to expose all of them. 1 con¬ 
tented myself with taking out one long triexe and two reliefs. This stupa k 
also constructed cm the usual plan followed by the Buddhists in these dklricts 
pnd had the usual five pillars at each of the cardinal points. I did not 
make any attempt to dig in the centre of the stupa. 

The frieze rderred to above is 15' 8* long and is broken in three pieces, 
one of which was lying above the grfjund, the other two being buried under 
2 feet of debris. At either end of the frieze is a Ithodraghataf lietweon which, 
from right to left, are the scenes of the * conception of the Bodhisattva ’, the 
'interpretation of the dream * and the ‘ birth of the Bodhisattva,* each separated 
from the other by a poir of human figures. Below the scenes is a row of lions* 
head.s and underneath it a long inscription in Brohmi characters. 

Some 70 yards south of this stupa is a rising piece of ground about 150 
feet square, on which was no doubt situated the monastery attached to this 
stupa. At the other or southem edge of this platform ore lying large fragmenta 
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of R colossal Budctha figure of grej marble, and 300 rards further south* vrost 
are two Buddha images of the same material lyiag tmcared for in a held. 
Their hearls, arms and feet have disappeared; but the technique of the drapery 
is tj-pical of the times and the torsoes are still well pre^rved. 

Site No. 5. 

Some 300 j’ards to the north-west of the Great Stupa and about the suiua 
distance from the stupa with reliefs, close to the foot of the Xagarjuiukouda 
hill, is a large site conbamlng the remains of a couple of stupas, a small apsidal 
temple, a large pillared hall witii many of the pillars broken or leaning at 
dangerouB angles, and what most have been a large monastery. The la^er stupa 
here had also o pillars on each of it'; four faces; and on turning these over, I 
found on one of them a Brahmi inscription which b some 14 or 15 years earlier 
than the inscriptions on the Great Stupa and in the two Apsidal temples 
mentioned above.* 


EXCAVATIONS AT PAGAN. 

By Ulons* C'hartea DHrMsetie* 

.4t Pagan, digging operations were n^tricted to eleven sites situated near 

aonic of the principal momunents there, and the relic chamber of the Shwesau- 
dsw Pagoda web partially cleared of mbbish. The ruined temple known as 
the niaing-alie temple at Nabadaw near the village of Wettyi-in, a ruined 
stupa near the Mongalaxedi pagoda, and a rained building known as the 
Pauug-gii pagoda near the viliage of Myin-Pagan were also cleaned with a 
view to recovering antiquarian objects and examining the buried parts of the 
Btructuree. 

The triic chamber of the Shwesanhaw pagoda had already been dug mto, 
either by the ubiquitous treasare-hunter or perhaps long before by the soldiery 
of soime invading army. During the troublous times w'hich follnwed the suc¬ 
cessive invasions of Upper Burma by the Mona iTalaings) it b recorded that 

many mmiuments were dug into and everything of value removed. This prac¬ 
tice has continued up to the present time and treasure-buntera, whenever an 
opportunity presents itself, loot the pagodas and temples. The result is that 

there b now, as far as it can be ascertained, not a sa^e monument at Pagan 

* Tb0 inADriphkmi rwiv&ml from tlid imti caimjieti At Ktlifiirj beloiii* to W bk^h tlAzlkied 

from IkhAlco lk§knkit}t v«U known of tbt S^alMr raw nf A™Uiv** which miut bum Judd bi th« 

Andhra cu unUy mitatl ihft kwisr ICj«tiiJi» dtiiinjt tbe Snd wid 3rd MOturiw of the dmatkan mriL. They tnefitkin tki rccon- 

I cmctirtti of this K Ain stu |kA, whiuh they cell Ue}ui«hiftiytt And tbs canfftrdOtitift of ApikUI nkiipek which ait? deaenbed At itoirf 
Qimi of twcjbin^iniierEptliQiitfDnndiiitlDBChApetSpihowq tbatiks mpnk^ end nuiufromCvyJon 

tba tpot fer ATwcUnij the TihArnA And othw building* aU oI whii>h on l6npiTT*tAk Tbl* It rnthrr 

Inip.-irtAnt { ftw Nifjtrjimft tkt reputed founder nl MnliAyiniim UwiiJ tn ItAVpdied in a mcmjwtflry *t HriiiUTA±A- hluro- 
OTWr XA££Arjiinikcituitt nwiia the hill <il NAgArJinu. 

All the inrorlptioni dfintlmi the doutiunor dcdicwtjDO 61 aertiin monumpiatj by Jedkn of the EkbAku fAiiiiiy, end net 
n ■haft* JiiHnriptinii hniyoti beML found wWoh fKcirdp a doniuon ordedirAdnn by a aiAle iiiasib«r of Ud* roynJ hDiwr- It 
li aIh kiteToibing ia dikd tbAt, while tbinee kiUn wvro dewi^itiKe atths BmddhlAt relii^iuip t|i4 nilED^ kinjf wu a fnlkiwer nf 
BnhiUAiifiin And pfl^f^]^IliSd Ymlie A^nib^liA. AivumedliA rto, * 

A fiilbif Awcumt Qf the« imcriptloiti !■ «lvm In the K|dgrAphtcAl tummuy* 
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Binong the mnny himdreda that are either still atandio^ or in mine, that has 
not been ao visited and tified of its contentSt Even stone or wooden statues of 
the Buddha have }>een thus despoitedt the head, the chest and the navel often 
being dug into in the hope cf finding some supposed jewel bidden therein.^ 

The relic chamber of the Shweaandaw Pagoda occupies the central por¬ 
tion of the building at foundation level, and the passage dug to get into it 

is revealed by a large opening made in a wall of the second terrace on the west 
face of the pagoda. The chamber itself and the passage are now the home of 
countless bats and probably of snakes, and the floor is covered with a layer of 
guano some feet deep. The passage is oarrow, piecipitoua and veiy dark 
except for a few feet near its entmneei Flash-lights had to be used to grope 
one’s way through it in order to reach the relic chamber. 

The idea of getting this chamber explored was prompted by the statement 
of two or three BunuMe lads, who had at no small risk visited it some time 
previously, that it did contain objects which would interest us and which hud 
probably been left behind by treoaure-hunters as not worth their attention. 
The labour was amply rewarded by the discovery of a numlier of terra-cotta 
votive tablets—which ore important from the philological and historical point 
of view—and a few bronze and stone images of Buddha. Among the former 

is a seal with many duplicates, representing the Buddha seated cross-legged 

with the right hand in the hhSmiaparia-mudffi and the other lying in the laps, 

palm upwards, on a lotus-throne under a foliated arch supported on pillars and 
surmounted by a Ati. Some leaves, picturing the Bo-tree, may he seen on 
each aide on the crown of the arch beneath the hti ; there are also* on each 
nde of the Buddha, two stupas with an elongated ringed flnial representing 

the chhatrditali, which has become the distinctive flnial of Burmese pagmlas 
for well nigh a thousand years (Plate XXXIX, a). 

Below^ the two lower stnpas and the lotna-seat, la a Kagan legend in 

Bansbrit in four lines, the characters of which belong to the Xlth century 
A.D. The letters are in relief, with the result that some of them have worn 
away here and there in the course of time, and no single tablet contains the 

whole legend in a good state of preservation. Fortunately, it vras possible to 
restore the r nissinp letters by a comparison one with the other of the many 
tablets in our possession, and as a result of this collation, the following con¬ 
nected reading of the legend hafl been obtained:— 

1. May-dniruddhftde — 

2. vena hfitam 

3. Su^wtaflolnlcAcAufaim, tena Maitreya sambo — 

4. dbo hibfayfw—nfiyitto padam* 

^ Am ^ exUnplDot IcKiiilSi, th* fnlktwitlf in ly $ it Flfuiio 11^1% a inaftll pMfndA of ft pRinllftrtjr^w aeuI 

bMuL IfnlJy prMQTTBd Tftn tluoaTtmd tlmiiigli m vt tUnt amtnr p«g]Ddm vyofa hftrin^ fftOen . The Qa ivr 

w §0 tlia itiMl4r pftgmU tm tww. Thiw? weela iJtw, iwa l&rgv baiea b«l b™ iwW in it in mmh 

dI trwMOi^. Thin- mirni prcihiyy doiw by ftnd It wat JinpqnibkE to tfacc lb* n3J|iritft^ 

^ Tbii f emtiniE dlffiin iliKktly fnsui tbit M Mr. Koalmii klc O^yvnunen'E £pjgzmpbtvt Inr ljidift« wm fiir*q a| 

39 gf tint FrovinriftlAftnUftlAffpoii Atohsdlogktil RtitwriuUfiileitt, Bumu* forth* jeftrctviing Jlit Mtuvh {§16. 
U mftj bft bm thAi th* mdlruc in ih* t«ii hfta hMii ftiriT*d ftt iMmap^nxi^ tliipljcifttfti” irhik 

Mr. Krhhfht fkvtrl Ub*Tizvtl uTkdtr ibo ^fGunlty cf hftiTD| only udb tftbkt ftt hk diApouJ, 
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Which may be tcanslated aa follows: — 

*' By me, king Aoiniddha, this mould of Sugata (Buddha) has been 

made j thxoiigh. this (good deed) may I obtain the path to 

Nirvana, when Maitreya is (fully) euliglitened (that is, when the 

Bodhisuttva Maitreya has become a Buddha)*” 

On the reverse face of another seal found in the same chamber, is a Pali 
legend in Burmese characters of the same age as the above, that is the Xlth 
century A.D., which mentions that the mould was made by king Aniruddha 
ftith hie own bauds (sahQtthm'eva) in order to obtain final salvation. 

The name Aniruddha is the claasicfll form of the more popular Anorata, 
who reigned in Pagan between 1044 and 1077 A.D. ; the fact that the tablets 
referred to above, and others inHcrihed in Mdn (Talaing) and Pyu recovered 
from the relic chamber of one of the principal monuments of Pagan belong to 
80 early a date (about 1067), has a very important bearing on our present 

researches. It is known from oral tradition and from somewhat later written 

records, which, however, are probably based on earlier documents, that, m- 
cluding the Shwesandaw, king ,:knorata built a number of pagodas at Pagan 
among which the following are some of the best known: — 

(1) Tangyi pagoda, on one of the hills facing Pagan across the river, (2) 

Lokauanda pagoda, (3) Shwtaigou pagoda, (4) Poktulin pagoda, (3) Tabetkyut 

pagoda and (6) Koktheinnayon temple, besides several others la other parts of 
Burma. None of the six monuments have bo for yielded Uthic macriptioM 
or other documents of any kind in support of the tradition which sseribeg their 
erection to king Anorata, The tablets found in the Shwesandaw Pagoda ace, 
therefore, valuable, inasmuch as they confirm the connection o! this Pagoda at 
least with that king. 

These tablets are also intereating for other reoaons. Thus, their legends, 
in four languages, give na an inright into the importance which Pagan had by 
then attain*^ aa a poUticol and cultural centre. It is known from several 
other sources that Pali was studied in Lower Burma (Prome and Thaton) in 
the early centuries of our era ; but this does not seem to have been the case in 
Pagan; tradition and native chronicleB point to the middle of the Xlth century 
as the time of its mtroduction, along with Southern Buddhism, into this city, 
or perhaps us the date of its pre-cminenLe there as the classical language. 
Sanskrit was known at Pagan some centuries earlier, at least as tbe language 
of tie Indian court astronomers and astrologers, and perhaps also as the classical 
language of a Southern Buddhist sect whose ennon was written in Sanskrit. 
From 1057 AJ>., which is said to be the date of the Shwesandaw, Sanskrit 
rapidly loses ground in favour of Pali. The Pali legends found in this pagoda 
are among the earliest documents in this language which have so far been 
recovered from Pagan, They may prove useful also from the point of view of 
architecture. The great building activity, which covered Pagan and its envi¬ 
rons with almost countless monuments, began just after the conquest of Lower 
Burma bv king Anorata and lasted up to about the end of the XlUth century. 
In the absence of Uthic records very few monuments cau be confidently 
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assigned to a period before the coaquest just mentioDed NobTi the 

miniature templca, noticed on some of the tabicta recovered from the 

fihnesandftw (10S7). present types ^rhich are not strictly Indian but which 
must necessarily have been fairly eommon at Fagan itself during, or perluipa 
before Anoratn’s time. Having fallen into ahapdess ruins, they cannot now 1>0 
identified among the existing monuments. This, of course, refers to tablets, 
not imported from India, but made in Paga.n itself and bearing legends 

in Pali or even in Sanskrit containing the name of king Anorata.^ 

Among other finds, special mention must be made of another terracotta 
votive tablet. On the obverse it exhibits an image of the Buddha, seated in 
an arched niche similar to the one described above; but it baa five small stupaa 
on each side of the central figure, and these stupas are surmounted, not by 

the usual high ringed finial but by a single mnbrella. Below the Buddha’s 

throne is a two-line mscription containing the usual Buddhist creed in Nagari 
characters; it ii in mixed Pali and Sanskrit (Plate XXXIX, b). But the chief 
interest of this tablet ilea in an inscription of six lines stamped on its reverse. 
It is in the language which the Burmese call Pytt (Plate XXXIX, e), in which 
very few documents exist. This new epigraph, therefore, is a valuable acquisi¬ 
tion. Unfortunately PyQ is practically an unknown language, of which only 
a very few words can be understood, so that, although the characters of this 
inscription can be deciphered, its meaning still remains very obscure. In subs¬ 
tance, however, it seems to mean tliat this image of the Buddha was made by 
one Banana for the obtainment of enlightenment and nirvjiua during the 
dispensation of the future Buddha Mahreya. Who this Srf Bafiana was, cannot 
be ascertained at present. It is possible that thin tablet was not mouldeil at 
Pagan, but brought over from Hmawxa (Old Promo), the capitaJ of tlie PyQ 
people, who bad lately been subjugated by the Fagan king. 

In the same chamber were found other votive tablets liearing legends in 
Talaing. Curiously enough, there was not found any tablet bearing a legend 
in Burmese. It is well known that the Burmese batl no alphabet In which to 
write their own language before the conquest of Lower Burma (1036-57 A.D,), 
and that the Talaing monks devised one for them, based on tbeir own. very 

soon after that event. One is tempted to raise the queetion whether, at the 
time of the foundation of the Shwesandaw pagoda (1057), such an alphabet 
was not yet available. The absence of any legend in the Burmese language 

among those found written in four diilerent languages would seem to show that 
the Burmese had not yet begun writing in their own idiom. It b, however, 

a moot point, and the question must remam open pending furtlier discoveries. 
It may also be that, in the case of such inscriptions as these, preference was 
given to Pali as a classical language, or to Taking with the glamour of several 
centuries of Irteraty culture behind it. 

Among other antiquities found at the same place, is a amall bronxe image 
of a Bodhisattva, iu the round, which deserves particular notice. The figure 

11 tit l» *bW to #. ODblll Buta<i«i%ph. >11 the Ubl«t> KMiitUJqtblv to XJHuator* ltt« to 

Ut wm Uiftj. luiTP litM ibKOTWBil, wiS dJiiijiua OuTEQ Iti ilftali Ai tli«y cut b* uaLnutd to a dcfinit* Dentil (10*4-10711 

viUiA4rn H«Bfaning pQjnt for QwpATivnii witbi 04107 ex&iiipl^ ^ ^ 
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15 seated on a low pedestal. The legs do not cross, but the feet meet at the 
middle, with the soles turned upwards. The right knee b slighth' robed and 

rests on what appears to l>e a cushion. The figure pnssefews all the attributes 

of a king: crown, ear-rings, necklets, armlets, bracelets, anklets and a waist¬ 
band; and a lung string passing over the left shoulder and the right arm falls 
loosely on the seat in front of the figure just lieforc the feet. The right arm b 
stretched out, the wrist resting on the knee, and the fingers are slightly bent as 
if holding something. Tim left arm has broken off jmd: ]>elaw the shoulder, 

but the wrist and liand may be seen resting on the knee, palm upwards 
(Plate XXXIX, f). Around the seat b an inscTiption in Pyu ; hut it b 
badly worn away in several places and, save for a few ohameters, b illegible. 

On the proper left side, the following can still be read 6u b>i : 

* Metriyn' roost probably refers to the image ttaelf. It may be mentioned 

that the Bodhbattva Maitreva has always been much revered and most 

^ V 

popular in Burma, anfl b often placed in the same category as the four Buddhas 

who have already appeared in thb jtofjxi. The Pyu script on the base of the 

statuette makes it clear that the latter was made m Burma; but the probability 
is that it was not made in Fagan, though fonnd there. The general style of 
the figure which differs from that of the Pagan school, and the form of the 
characters tend to show that it is older than the middle of the Xfth century, 
Burmese documents record that king Anorata, after his conquest of old Prome, 
broke into the momiroents there in order to remove the relics and enshrine 
them in hb own pagodas at Pagan, and it may confidently he assumed that thb 
small image was aiuong the antiquities thus brought from, the old Pyu capital. 

In a tnuHtioual legend preserved in the chronicles, the Shwesamiaw ^ b 
said to have been erected over some hairs of the Buddha Gotania which were 
obtained from Pegu (Hanthawmldy). The same dbtinotion b claimed for 
numerous other pagotlas in Burma, and apart from a few local detoib, the 
story of the translation of those relics b practically the same. As tt has 1>een 
outlined already in a note on the Bhwedagon pagoda at Rangoon, it need not 
be repeated here. 

The roomiment itself is a conica] structure consbting of a Imll-^aped dome 
surmounted by a finial formed of many rings tapering to u point and ending 
in a stone dtmiaka. It rests <m five receding terraces (Plate XXXVll. c), 
representing, it b said, the abodes of the five kinds of mythical beings: Xago, 
Garudn, Kumbhanda, K&kahasa and Gandharva, to whom a separate region 
b assigned lielow the Tavatiriisa heaven, where now stands the legEndary 
Sulamaui pagoda; the latter was built over the hair of Prince Siddhartha, 
which he cut iind threw into the air just before donning the ascetic garb. It was 
probably in commomoiration of this event that the Shwesandaw pagoda was built. 

The PAnro'CU Pagoda* now crumbled into a large mound of ilehris. b 
ascribed to kfng Kyanzittha (1064-1112 A-D.}, It is situated on the edge 

^ Tmd !■ kdid^W^il Ad tlUT {Gmhbaa} jtigtKl* | bnt tba c»f this lumn It QfblOQrr^ ]l u 

Moribod bf to olwhjPMof HitBln ftfEtr^^Atqofigirhksb WA*49i0ofGua«u,oii tbe tmumm of Ibi ; btilt 

Ad thoK f aDhi i\own md Iwcti uf 4 
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oi the precipitous bank of the river Irrawaddy, between Pagan and Myin- 
Pagan, and a« a conaequence, what is left of it is grad^inliy l>eing carried away 
by the strong current during the annual river Hood. During the cold season 
of 1915-10 there were recovered from among ita debris some stone sculptures 
bearing unmistakable traces of Indian influence. With a view to recovering 
more of these or other objects which might stOl be there, an attempt was 
made to clear the rubbish which had collected on the river side; as, however, 
the operations involved danger to the Uves of the workmen, the project had 
to be abandoned. From an esanunation of what remains of the boilding and 
he present precarious condition, there can be hut Uttle doubt that its com¬ 
plete disappearance will lie a matter of only a very few years; and in view of 
its dangerous situation on the edge of the sandy cliff, it is for consideration 
whether it would not be prudent to tackle the mound again and try and 
recover whatever antiquarian objects it may atiU contain- IncidentaUy, it 
may be mentioned that when the monument was examined in November last, 
it was found that the central relic chamber hud all but been washed away, 
the only parts that remained being portions of ita walls on the cast 
and north sides. It was also observed that the mound was honeynjowbed 
with trenches, probably the work of treasure-hunters, dating some ycara 

back. 

Thayambhu (SayambhOJ MOurJD, 1 'agan. 

Another mound tlmt was explored during the past season is situated n few 
hundred yards to the west of the Shwesandsw pagoda and in close prommity 
to the T^YAStBHU (Snyambhii) Temple. Including the monument buried in the 
mound itself, there were originally three buildings standing in a row here, quite 
close one to the other and on a common platform They lie north to south, 
the one at the southern end being the Thayambhu Temple and the one in 
the middle a solid stupa of conical form. The mound at the north was 
about sixty feet in diameter at the base, and about seven feet in height above 
the surrounding level. A shaft, eight feet square, was s^k in the centre, and at 
a dqith of SJ feet from the top, a pavement of bricks and stone Sag? was 
brought to light, there being one stone flag to every three or four bricks. The bricks 
mcaBme and the flags la'xltf'xS*. On widening the shaft, remains 

of brick waDs were suheequently uncovered on the four sides, and a paved area 
measuring 17'Xl2', enclosed by these walls, was exhumed, the longer aide running 
north-south, and each wall being 2^ feet in thickness. The pavement itself was 
in three layers and laid on a foundation of filled earth slightly bluish in colour, 
Judgmg by the walls surrounding it, this area probably formed the inner chamber 
of a temple, in which was enshrined an image of Buddha; but the deatruetion 
of the temple, is so complete that there were found no traces of an Image, nor 
even of any votive tablet. Deeper excavation, however, disclosed, at a depth 
of seven feet, some charred bones with a rusty nail among them, and some 
IragjuentB of an earthenware vessel. The daporit of on iron nail or some other 
iron object along with urns containing human bones, was an old Pyil buriai 
custom. It may thus be presumed that this custom existed also among the 
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Bumiese of that time; imlesa, indeed, this biiildmg was erected by the Pyiis, 

who were rather nutnerotifi in Pagan tiU the end of the XJlIth eentnryj after 

which they seem to have totally disappeared and merged into the Burmese 
population together with their language. But the view that this custom waa 
spread far and wide over Burma ie probably nearer the truth, as such huds 
have also been made at other places at Pagan. 

Aa digging proceeded to the east of the enclosed area, there appeared 

traces of other walls which were, no doubt, the remaiss of the portico in front; 
and. close to the wall separating the portico from the chamber, a stone pavement 
measoring six feet square came to light, undemeatli which was a layer of bhiiah 
earth laid over some charred bones and a small piece of iron. No other objects 
of any interest were found either here, or in the two mounds excavated near 
the Mrx-O’CnAnTHA pagoda mentioned below. 

These motinda are situated close to the Mix-O-Chastha pagoda, a stone a 
tlirow to the north of the Ananda temple. With the exception of a small 
beatUess iroitge of Buddha, nothing of real interest was found in them; but 
as in the case of ThayambhCi, ashes, charred bones, fragment of earthenware 
urns and pieces of iron were unearthed. These objecte were found, some below 
the foundations of walls and others below pavements. No doubt these mounds 
were originally tombs of perRous of a high standing, for it was only such that 
were cremated and their remains placed in urns and buried; the common 
people were interred. These tombs seem to have been built much in the 
manner of small temples with a room wherem a Buddha image was often 
enshrined; and probably some other objects of womhip were placed there too; 
but as these objects were above ground, they were either removed or destroyed 
in the ruin of the monuments. There w'ere no signs of the tombs themselves 
ba\’ing been tampered with. 

In paragraph 27 of my last Prmtinmnl .ditnuaf Seport mention was made 
of the discovery of some terracotta votive tablets in a field belonging to one 
Chit Sa of TAtnJGHi Village, Pagan, on the site where two brome 
images of the Buddha Dipaniara had been found, lu November last further 
eicavationa were made on the same spot after removing the crops that were 
growing on it. With the hope of finding some more relic chambera like the 
one teferred to in the Beport just mentioned, trial pits were sunk, and traces 
of two walls were dificoveied. Of these ode was running north-south dose to 
the west wall of the relic chamber previously discovered, aud the other eaat- 
west to the north of the some chamber, and at a distance of about 14 feet 
from it, meaBuring from the centre. On. following these walls, it was eventually 
found that they met on the north, forming an angle. That gave an idea of 
the plan of the building, and the area within which the digging operations could 
be restricted. Within this area several trial pits weire sunk, each font feet 
square, and at the same time the digging along the walls was contmuerl. lb 
was hoped that there would be some more relic ebambere, as such raouuments 
sometimes contain more than one, but no traces of any were discovered Sear 
the middle of the eastern wall, however, there was brought to tight a hoard of 
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tiiiTacotta votive tablets nearly a thonsnod in number. The inia^jes on the 
obverae face display but little variety, moat of them being practically the same. 
But what tenders these tablets specially valuable is the wealth of archaic 
words in Burmese contained in the short dedicatory inscriptions written on 
the reverse face of a great many of them. The figures on the obverte faces of 
these tabteta depict the Buddha in the ordinarv ” eajth-touehing attitude., 
stiateil on a double lotus throne, in an arched niche sunnounted by a ^Hkkara; 
on the sides are * elongated stupas and houghs of banyan trees. Below the 
throne is a line of inscription in Burmese characters of the period, but it is 
very indistinct on every specimen and cannot he read. An interesting feature 
of a large number of these tablets is that they contain, in archaic Burme^ie, 
the Tiflnifts —most of which would not be intelligible to Btirmans of to-day—of 
various fruits, flowers and herbs; ns for instance, the mango, plantain, citron 
flower, soap acacia creeper, asafoetida, etc,, etc,, and others winch have not 
yet been identified. These names probably refer to the oflerings of these fruits, 
plants, etc., made by the devotees at the foundation-laying ceremony of the 
building. Such olTerings are still made at the present time tn some porta of 
Burma. This, however, is the first time that we have come across tablets 
commemorating such gifta, at the foundation of an undent monument. Other 
tablets contain inscriptions in old Burmese conristing of six, seven, or eight 
short lines, and some of one tine only, in which are found words so archaic 
that the meaning of some has not yet l>een satisfactorily settled. All these 
inscriptions, studied in detail, will form the subject of a paper in a future 
number of the Epigraffiia Birmanica. 

The tablets do not, unfortunately, liear any date, but their age ma}’ be 
inferred from the form of the letters, the archaic character of the language and 
from a fciv names of j^ersons therein mentioned. The epithet and style of the 
king in tliese inscriptioBS do not help ns much. For instance, the epithet 
** DLaminai^ja ” is found in several of them; but this simply means ' the 
righteous king,’ and is merely a title a-saumed by all the kings of Burma down 
to even long Thibaw (1877-li5). Similarly we find the title 'Sri Tril>huvattr 
Sdiri'a-varadhammsTajS/ In the light of what 1 said regarding the titlf» of 
the kings of Burma in paragraph 44 of my /fimuoi Report for the year 1920, 
I am of opinion that this epithet may have been home 1»y at least three kings, 
namely: (1) Sawlu (1077-84), {3} Kyanrittha (1084-1112) and (3) AJauugirithu 
(1112-87). There are two names, however, of private individuals which may 
help to determine more closely the date of this monument and tablets found 
in it. Chie is Mugg^liputta and the other Suroedha, Both were monks, and 
their names, among some others, are mentioned m a datetl inscription, that 
of the Mj'ozedi pillar, 1112, which was the last regnal year of king Kyanaittha. 
It is probable, therefore, that the tablete made during tlie reign of 

Kyeiiaittha (10S4-1112) or during the opening years of the rmgn of his grandson 
unif successor, Aiaungsitbu (1I12-S7), 

In paragraph 29 of my Provincial rinHuof Report for the year 1922, I liave 
relorred to the discovery of some votive tablets containing legends in severa) 
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laoj^Liages at a small buinki) paooda near tbe Man’Oalazedt od the road to 
Myinkaba, Pagan. During the year under report, I had the site around this 

pagoda re-examined with a view to recovering some more tablets Erom amotig 
the debris. A large number were so recovered, but they provetl to be merely 
duplicates of those liiat had been found on the previous occasion. Among 
the new 6nds there is one ccmtaining 2R Buddhas seated in the usual attitude, 
each on a lotus and arranged in five tienj around another Buddha simibrly 
seated, but within a temple. The central figure is larger than the others, 
and on each side of his throne is the small figure of a Bodhisattva seated in the 
lalitiisana. Beneath the lowest tier of Buddhas is a line of writing in NSgari 

characters. In many places the letters have disappeared, but they were well 
preserved on a fragment of another tablet of the same kind recovered from the 
same place. It is in Sanskrit and reads as follows: 

Om ! kfitir-iyain Srl-Amruddhadevastfn ‘ Om I This w the work of 

the illustrious king Aniruddhadeva*. As the name testifies, it is & tablet of 

Anoiata (1044-77). Tablets of another type, and belonging probably to Ano- 
rata*s queen, were found at the same site. Each contain.^ on the obverse 
face the eight principal scenes in the life of the Buddha Gotama, and two lines 
of writing in NSgari chapiters. The inscription, which is partly in Pali and 
partly m Sanskrit, contains the usual Buddhist creed * Ye dhamnid fiettipabhavS 
etc.’ followed by the words * ddnaju^i Srl-Mahisy^adevT, which, would mean 'the 
chief queen is the giver’. If my reading is conectj then from the style of the 
image, the characters of the inscription and the testimony of other tablets 

found at the same place and bearing the name of Aniniddhadevu, this Indy 
must have been the queen of the great monarch. 

While the above works were proceeding, the opportunity was taken to 
clear avray the debris that had collected around a ruined monument known as 
the HLArN6-sB£ Temple, at KabiSidaw, near the village of Wetl^-in. The 
main building was square, with a porch facing east, wbile a vaulted corridor 
ran round the cells in the centre which supported the snperatmcture. Both 
inside and outside the walls of the cella were me he's in which wore once enshrined 
statues of the Buddha; as, however, the roofs over the circumambulating 

corridors had fallen in, the niches on the outside were buried in debris, except 
a few at the comeis, near the entrance. This debris was removed, but all the 
niches were found to be empty except two and the probability is that the people, 
foreseeing the danger to which these statues were exposed, removed and placed 
them m other temples near by. The two niches which were not empty, con¬ 
tained each a stone sculpture of a seated Buddha with hands and feet broken 
oft, and fragments of what had probably been a Bodhisattva in brick and 
plaster. From their technique, these images may be ascribed to the Xfth 

or early Zllth century. The temple itself was once ornamented with line 
mouldings and beautiful plaster carvings. Plate XXXVIII, b shows what re¬ 
mains of a part of the wall of the basement on the west face. The window, 
screened with perforated stone slabs and adorned whh pilasters and foliutod 

pediments, is noteworthy. 
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Excavation was undertaken at four other spots besides those menlaoned 
above, the sites selected bedng loir moonda of bricks. One of them was 
sitDated near the Hlaiugsbe temple described in the last paragraph f another 
in a field belonging to one U Bya, close to the Mangalaaedi on the north; the 
third in the compound of the Ngwexedi monastery at Mympagan, and the 
fourth near the Koktheinnayon (Eusniara) near Myinpagan, Nothing of special 
interest was found in any of them, though passing mention nuy be made of 
some crucibles stained with green patches, owing probably to residues of copper 
or bionae, which were found in the compound of the Ngwezedi monastery. 
It U said that there were found, a few years ago, in the relic chamber of a 
small stupa immediately to the east of this mound five Buddha images in 
bronse, four of which have now })ecn placed in the local Museum. Prom their 
style, they may be assigned to the Xlth or early Xllth century. It is not 
impossible that the crucibles mentioned above were used for melting the metal 
to cast the images just mentioned. 

Among other discoveries made at Pagan during the year, special mention 
may be made of the following 

(1) A bronre image of the Buddha found in the possession of a Buddhist 

monk at Myinpagan, with whose permission a photograph of it 
was taken and is reproduced in Plate SXXIX, e. The image 
represents the Buddha seated cross-legged on a lotus with hia 

right band in the M and left hand in the lap. 

The cast of countenance is decidedly Inf 1 tan. It dates probably 

from the latter half of the Xlth century and perhaps somewhat 

earlier. It is said to have been fotind some years ago in the relic 
chamber of a small mined stupa lutuated within the monastery 
compound of the monk in whose possession it was, together with 
other images which have been placed in the Pagan Museum. 
Including the lotus on which it stands, the figure measures liZf" 
in height. 

(2) A terracotta votive tablet bearing fifty small effigies of seated 

Buddhas and four small stupas. The Buddhas are placed in 
nkhes and arranged m six tiers; above the middle figure of the 
topmost tier are boughs of banyan trees on both sides of an 
umbrella (Plate XXXIX, d). Beneath the lowermost Her b a onfr- 
line inscription in Nagaii and Burmese characters, giving the 
name of the donor. That in NBgaif, which occupies the first half 
of the line, reads; 

Srii/a TribhivamdittfaUevas^ 

while the latter half repeats the same legend with slight variations in 
Burmese characters; 

Sri Tnbhvmnadiiyadeoamj (asrab 

ISri TiihhuvanSdityadeva is, as b known from the Myazadi pillar in* 
scriptions and other documents, the title of king Eyanrittha {1084- 
1112 ). 
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(3} Tb« next;, ilitutrated in Plate XXXIX, g and A, is a piece of fine 
workmaiiahip in bronze; it ia a lotus on an artistically designed 
Btaud. It a'sa found in 1925 by Ibe BuddliUt monks of 
Taywindaung digging post boles for a rest-house, but could not 

l>e published earlier for want of photographs. As may be noticed 
from Jig. h, the lotus can be made to open and dose by means 
of a spring and contains in the centre a seated image of Buddha. 
On the inner sides of tiie petals, which are eight in uuinber, are 
represented the principal scenes in the liie of the Master, the 
nativityf the preaching of the first discourse at Isipatana, the 
offering of honey by a monkey, the Parinirvana, etc. When 
dosed, the lotus is crowtiM by a small stupa {fig. g). The lotus 
is mounted on a stand omumanted with floral designs. The two 
stalks w'Mch bramh off from the main stem of the stand are 
. supported on the hands of two nSginJ ' a deyotee is seen seated in 
the attitude of prayer on a lotus, at the upper end of each stalk, 
in the scrolls of which are figures of lions and elephants. 

This piece of exquisite workmanship calls to mind the bronze figure 
shown as a Vajra-Tffrh shrine in figure lOl of Ananda K. 

Coomaraswamy’s ‘ Thf u/fs cmfls of iudia and C'eyfrm*, and 

in Fig. 5 in Foucheds ‘ Zr’/cowj^mpAife Bonddhiqfie rfe f/iwie’, 
part II. The latter is in the Indian Museum, and, accoediug to 
Mr. Bamaprasad Cbnnda it was found at Pathargata iu the Bhagat- 
pur District of Bihar. Further^ Mr. Chanda thinks that on 

stylistic grounds it cannot be of a later date than the Xllth 
Century A.D. 

EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA. 

Bif 3iDRa. diaries Dnroiselle, 

The most numerous and important finds during the year under report were 
those made at a ate known as the Khin-bha'-gDU near the Kalagangon village 
in the nc^hbourhootl of Hmawza (Old Prome). They consist of sculptures 
and ornamental pieces in burnt clay and .sandstone, many small stupas and 
Buddha images in gold and ^ver, inseriptiore on gold and silyer plates^, coins, 
crystal, jade and glass beads, etc. They were found in the brkk chamlier of an 

old mound, and the cncumstances which led to their discovery may hriefiy be 

narrated, 

During my annua! viaha to Hmawza, people have been wont to bring me 
information about objects of antiquity which they ha \*0 heard of, or actually 
found by chance, in the course of the year. They do this in response to my 
appeal to them for their help in my work. Without such asristance much 
frould often be fruitlessly lost in searching large tracts of Junjffe; for it is 
to he expected that the country-side^, within and round about the extensive 
sites of old cities was once replete with antiquarian objMta* some of which 

26 a 
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may be stfll hidiien in the thick jungle in out-of-the-way places or buried under 
ground in the rninit of old Htructuxes. On the present occasion, the durwan in 
charge of the ancient monuments there, gave me infonnation to the effect that 
a villager of Kalagangon, while digging for bricks in his house compound, 
had found a fragnient of a atone sculpture, I had it brought to me, and on 
esaraination found it to be a band, carved in sandstone, and holding a conch, 
which bad probably belonged to an image of Vishnu, 

It may be mentioned here that during the year 1920, there were recovered 
near the same village, on information supplied by another villager, two \ ish- 
miite sculptures also of sandstone, one representing Viahnu on the serpent 
Anaata and the other the same God riding on Garuda-^ The Burmese name 
of the village Kalagangon, is in itself significant, for it means: ‘the village 
near the mound by the Indian tank'. This, coupled with the finding of two 
j Vidinuite images near by, pointed to the fact of the site having been, in the 

remote past, an Indian settlement. For excavation I selected five mounds; 
one in the village itself where the Vishnu hand had been found, and the other 
four outside. The mound in the village and one of the other four were first 

taken in hand. The latter is situated close to the site where the two Vishnu 
sculptures just referred to had l>een foimd ■ but Eroab the nature of the finds 
it Yielded this mound proved to be, not Hindu but Buddhist. It is Icnqiivn as 
Khin-bha-gon, from the name {Kliinbhal of the cultivator in whose land it b 
situated. As is often the case, the only intlication of its being an ancient ruin 

was the presence of a few bricks of large size and fragments of stone which were 

scattered on the surface. There was no tradition whatever attaching to it, 
and the local people were in complete ignorance of its importance. It must 
not, however, be inferred from this that the site bad been passed over by 

treasure-huntera, for there were unmistakable signs that it had already l>een 
” dug into, though fortunately for os only superficially. 

I It was a low, roughly circular, mound covered with trees and brushwood, 

I and measuring 20 feet in diameter across the top and 57 feet at the base. A 

I low depiesrion, about Sj' in depth and 10' in diameter marked its centre. 

Operations were begun by rinking a shaft at this point and digging trenches 
I crosswise, after the brushwood and the trees bad been cleared away. Within 

j the first few days. I brought to light the fragment of a large terracotta plaque 

» with the part of a miniature cdunm moulded on it in bold relief, and a finely 

! modelled female head, in the same material. The form of column on the 

plaque is not usually met with in Burma j the base being vase-ahaped with 
fiuted aides and evidently of some antiquity. These two objects were found in 
the trench on the east side, at a depth of about four feet from the surface. 
The same trench also yielded a aumU aQver coin aljout the size of a four-amia 
ii bit, with two holes punched through the metal close to one side of the rim. 

j Such coins, generaliy known as symbotical edns, have been found at other 

I ancient rites in Burma and are admittediy old. This gave us another due to 

l| ^ Pmn* 3^9 tff tht Pftinmdal lUpofi g| tlie ^prmteiadiiiilr, A^chipcikiipic*! SailTSj, for iht fttmt e^ndiiig 

y siji mti. 
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the comparative antiquity and importance of the site. It heara, on one face^ 
nine dots in the centre Banked by two figures which look like cobras; 
above these are the sun and the moon separated one from the other by a forked 
line, which perhaps represents the dome of the sky; beneath, are, first a thick line 
and then three wavy ones; the former perhaps representing the earth and the wavy 
lines the ocean surrounding it. On the margin close to the cobra on each side, 
are a trident and a very indiatinct symbol, which may have been a conch or 
perhaps the head of a makara resting ou two curved lines with a dot below. 
The other face has what looks like an altar* formed of two sets of duplicated 


triangles with their apices meeting at a point in the centre marked by a sroali 
circle and a dot, and two cobra-like figures projecting one on each side of the 
circle. The altar is surmounted by four dots, and the whole is enclosed by a 
thick line within a dotted border. (Plate XLll, e). 

.4s the fligging continued and the trenches w'ere widened, many more terra¬ 
cotta plaques ware recovered, a few in a good state of preservation, but m(Mt 
of them in fragments. Most noticeable among them an?fragments repre¬ 
senting busts of riiMs with the usual plaited hair; a fragment contaming the 
head of a man with a head-dress of a thick round fillet oruamentefl with dots, 
and ill shape not very dissimilar to the lower portion of head-gear worn some¬ 
times by Pctsiatis (Plate, XL, a) ; a plaque with a lotus plant in relief (Plate 

XL, b ); another plaque with figures probably depicting a scene in one of the 
anterior births of the Buddha (Plate XL, d). This latter measures 2' er by 
I’ 9J' by in thickness. The stucco which originally covered the whole 
plaque has almost completely flaked off, thus obliterating or obscuring some 
of the details. The principal personage is a prince wearing crown and armlets; 
he is seated, European fashion, on a throne supported by a lion; both hands 

are in his lap in the dhi/dtut-Jitudra, and from the expression of his face he seems 

to be sunk in deep meditation. By his aides are two figures, standing and 
turned towards him. The one on his proper left is holding in both hands an 
uplifted club, os in the act of striking; the other, on the right, appears to be in 
the act of either piochiug or scratching the upper part of the princess arms. 
Both these figures are dressed as oommonera, in a closefittmg jacket and a 
flhort dJioLt scarcely reaching the knees, and the hair i’ll gathered up in a big 
knot on the crown of the head. Thb scene at once calls to mind the Mtlglia- 
'pakkha jntahi,- The imperturbable solidity of the prince’s attitude in the 
face of such threatening gestures lends support to this identification. An 


obvious objection is that the scene depicted corresponds to none of the aisteeu 
trials to which prince Temiya was subjected in order to rouse him into life 
and activity from hia extraordinary iroroobilily; it may, however, refer to 
one of the many smaller trials mentioned in the text but not described in the 
story.* The plaque is not labelled ami if the interpretation is not correcti 
the scene must remain unidentified for the present. 


i A1- i&terprfrtmUan is nM im wnTlniiiiig. l&L} 

• STAi "VnU VI. p, | 

* r#uf boll. O^' *** 
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Most of the^ objects were fotind oa tlie south-east side of tlie mouiui. 
There were qIso found, in the vicnnty of the sttnie spott maiiy fragntents in stone, 
some with traces of ficulpturta on them, but none with any WTltiog. .Ajnoog 
them was a fragment with a portion of a dndy carved lotus, Tliree other 
traginents were also esliuuied which, when pieced together, gave a compiote 
slab with the representation of a uiiniature stupa carded in low relief on one 
face; the other face was pLain. The slab measures 4' 10' by 4' 6J' by 41' in 
thickness. The stupa consists of a dome somewhat elliptical in ahnpe sur¬ 
mounted by a Mi shaded by two urnbrElks. The latter are placed one above 
the other on a yask^i or stalK, and a streamer tied to the upper end of the staff 
falls on either aide. The dome tests on a Low drum containing five niches with 
a aegmenta] arch over each; and each of the niches enshrines a Buddha seated 
in the J7i^«a-m«drd. A low terrace ornamented with muiildinga forms the 
base on which the stupa is raised. Flanking the stupa are two Mahahrahiun, 
each hiding an umbrelbi with a long staff and a streamer attached to it just 
below the disc. Above, close to the upper margin of the slab, are two objects, 
one circular, enclosed within two circles, the other a crescent. They probably 
stand for the sun and the moon. The shape adopted for this stupa was common 
enough va India, but this is its first appearance in Bunna. It augured well, 
therefore, for further discoveries of interest, At the same time, it was dis¬ 
concerting to see, promiscuously scattered about, many broken fragtnents of 
fine sculptures evidencing ruthless destruction l>y vandals. Fortunately, the 
destruction had not been thorough, for there was Htill Left the relic chamber of 
the stupa with its contents practically intact, and these it was my good for¬ 
tune to recover. The relic chamber (Plate XXXVll, rf) was found closed by 
a slaVt of stone lying face downward and closely resembling the one just de¬ 
scribed, but in a I setter state of preserval ion (Plate XXX V ill, d). It thus afford¬ 
ed a more perfect Dlustratiou of the type of stupa which may then have been in 
vogue at Hmawra, As stated above, there are none in this stylo now to be found. 
This type is characterized by a cylindrical dome with a rounded top * the t/imhii 
above the Mi supports five tunbrellEie, and, instead of the crescent on one side of 
these umbrellas, there is a circular object enclosed within a double circle. There 
are three monuments at Hmawza the shapes of whose domes closely resemble that 
of this miniature stupa. They are the Bawbawgyi, the Payagyi and tlw Payama 
which, on stylistic gronnda, have been ascribed to t]ia Vth— Vllth or perhaps 
VITith century A.D. The BawWwgyi has a dome cylindrical in shape and closely 
akin to that on the latter slab; while the other two have conical domes. The 
latest example known to exist m Burma is the Kaung-hmu-daw pagoda near 
Sagalng in Upper Burma, which was built in ]03fi A.D. on the model,, according 
to some authoiitifis, of the stupa.s at Hmawza. None of these mouuments has 
a hti sTirmounted by a series of umbrellas; mstead, the dome is crowned bv an 
iron umbrella of modem work and design. The prototypes of these forms 
must be sought for in boutb India, from which country Hiuaurza was colonized 
in very early times. As there win be occasmn to show lower down, these two 
stone-slabs may be ascribed to the Vllth or beginning of the VTtlth century A.D, 
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On removing the atone^fllab, there wns exposed to view a lelic-chamber 
lined with bricka, Ha contents buried in thick mud. the ^dt no doubt oE 
mfiltiation bom the debris which had covered it. Right in the centre, on 
the floor of the chamber, stood a stupa cylindrical in shape (Plate XXXVITl, C 
wH,h a flat cover supportinR the trank of a banyan, representmg the 
Bo-tiee, whose branches and leaves had broken oS and lay scatter^ about 
the relic-chamber. The stupa (with the tree on it) measures about 
in height with a diameter of 13" at the top and 16' at the base. Around 
the drum of the stupa ere four seated Buddhas, each with au attendant 
monk standing on one side. The stupa itself is hollow, with no bottom, and 
b of saver plate with the images repousse in high relief. The top, forming the 
cover, is removable and has, around the rim, a line of inscription in Ptu and Pah, 
in an esriv Telugu-Cimarese script of South India, very- closely allied to that 
of the Kadambaa of Vanavilsi and that of the Pallava? of Klnchipura (Con- 
levaxam). The character is pmrtically the same as the scnpt of the Maimggun 
plates, also found near Hmawza, and of the inscription on a stone found at 
ae Bawbawgyi pagoda at Hmawra." On paleograpMcal grounds, the alphabet 
of the inscriptiona on this silver stupa may be s^rigned to the Vlth or begummg 
of the Vnth century. Each of the passages in P>t 5 gives the name of the 
Buddha immediately below it; and after each of these names comis a short 
extract consisting of a few words, bom the Pah senptures. The names ^ven 
are those of the four Buddhas who have already appeared m the present kalpa 
but they do not follow the usual order in which they appeared; thus, placmg 
Gotaraa last (since he was the last to appear), the names m the inscription 


run SB follows ^— 

(1) Konagamana, (2) Kakusandha, (3) Kassapa and (4) Gotama. 

Each figure of the four attendants bad also a name attached to it, 

inscribed immediately below it. They are also given in the Pyil forms, as 

follows:— 

(1) Easaba, (2) Maulana, (3) Sari and (4),.. *4, da. 

These names, modified or shortened according to the genhis of the Pyu 
language (a phenomenon common to practically aU Tibeto^Chineae 

be restored thus: (1) Kaasapa. (2) Moggalfina (Maudgalyayana). (3) SSri, 
putra; and (most probably). (4) .Inanda, It will at once be ^ked that 

these are the names of four disciples of the Buddha Gotama and that, there¬ 
fore none of them is connected with the three other Buddhas represented on 
the’stupa; m the list of the foremost disciples of these Buddhas given m the 
JSiddMh^htt and the Bvddhammtfa, not a name appears rambling in the 

least any one of the four given above.* ... 

Around the lower rim of the same stupa, is another Ime of mscnption, 
abo in Pvu, of ivhjch some letters are miaaing owing to the run, which is very 
thin and 'brittle, havin g broken ofi. Aa already mentioned., Pyil b a dead 

cr. L RoffT document pnf te bmHhlhwwa hiTWaa," AtintilUt, liy. laiff, 

*2; P*ll T«l SodrtyV <djUn. 
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language and it has been so for about seven centuries. The inscriptions in 
this language recovered up to the present, most of them quite short, are veiy 
few and the urorda, the meaning of which it has been possible to ascertain 
with a certain degree of certainty, do not altogether exceed 150.^ llius, though 
the new inscription can be deciph^ed, its meaning cannot yet be made out 
satisfactorily and its interpretation will require much study and research. For 
the moment, it may be noticed that there are two names in it, which may prove 
important. They are doubtless the names or rather titles of the donom, and 
most probably kingly donors. One is; Sri-Prabhuvarma; and the other, sepa* 
rated from it by a few words, Sd-Pmbhudevi. They seem to be the titles of 
the king then teigning and of his queen. The second member of the first 
name, * Varma * is e^ecially interesting. Royal titles ending Lu ' Varman* 
were not uncommon in Southern India, and tie appearance in our inscription 
ia significant. In their rather fanciful and legendary list of the kings of Frame, 
the native chronicles completely ignore such a dynastv with Ibimes in 
** Vannan”*, 

In addition to the silver stupa mentioned above, many other objects were 
found in the same chamber, tanged round about the stupa. They are as 
follows:— 


Stupas, etc. 


(1) Branches and banyan leaves made of silver and probably fallen from 
the trunk of thej Bo-tree on the cover of the large silver stupa. 
^ (21 A silver stupa, hollow, without top or bottom, in the form of a 

cube, 6|' in height. On each face b a seated Buddha, in beauti¬ 
fully executed repouss^ work {Plate XT. 

(3) Round hollow stupas with double dome surmounted by a series of 
umbrellas. These are four in number, but only two am in a fair 

state of preservation (Plate XL, c). Average height, 04'; metal 
silver. ’ 

These are, up to now, the only examples of such stupaa found in 
Burma. 


m 

(5) 

m 


w me 


CMiOtrawin m umbrellas fixed on a common pole belonging 
damaged votive stupas referred to in No. 3, 

A ^nd tt«pa of tie ane form 8, thm in No! 3. but mode of gold. 

The mtibrelkd are ' miaaing. Height; ^ 

A tou^ rtnpo. in uUvor, witi double dot^o and cloeely r««mbl- 
1^ tbose in Noe. 3 end «. He umbrellaa »« miesing. Height: 


Am. I oa tiu raasnU umi {aBiui dmt Uw i 
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(7) Two silver conical stupas ratter elongated and tapering to a point, 

so that there could onginally have been no ombrellaa. These 

stupas closely rcseiuble the elongated and tapering bodies of 
modem pagodas in Burma as, for instance, the Shwedagou at 
Rangoon. Height; 21^^ and 3*. 

Images of BuDiufAS, Bodhisaitvas, etc. 

(8) A Buddha seated on a throne in the dhyarta-imtdm (Plate XU, 

a). It is in the round; a detaclmble halo quite plain 

but for a single line running round the rim, is fixed at the back 

of the head. Below the halo and aimikrly attached is a back 

plate forming a back-grouiid, with the usual moirafo supported 
on the heads of two standing iiona. It is noteworthy that in 
this image the mknUJta or protuberance on the top of the Buddha’s 
bead is scarcely noticeable. The same ia the caae .with many of 
the other Buddha images found in this relic-chatnber. The 

Buddha, the halo and the back plate are of gold; the throne of 
silver. Height; Buddha, Sj*’; throne, 

(9) Same as No, 8 but amaUer in siKe, with hdo and back plate ; the 

throne is missing; height: S|', 

(10) Buddhas seated in the dhyana-mudrH; they are all in the round and 

seated on low pedestak There are altogether fit) varying in dse 
from ly to Si' in height (See Plate XLI, d, for a representative 
selection). Metal: gold, silver and lead, 

(11) A Buddha seated cross-legged, with the right hand raised in the 

viUiyktt-i}U(dfo and the left in his lap (Plate Xlil, c)! Height, 
SJ'. Metal: silver. 

(12) Buddha seated cross-legged on a circular throne. The right hand 

is wiittSTng, the left rests in the lap. It hafl sharp Indian features* 
and the protuberance on the head is more apparent than in 
most of the other images. There is a back to the throne. 

, The Buddha is in gold and the throne in ailvet. Total height, 

(13) Head of Buddha in gold. Height: 1'. 

(14) A headless figure, probably of Buddha, seated cross-legged; both 

hands are raised, the right one in the obiaya-mvdra, the left 
holding the 6<lge of the robe. The thick folds of the robe, a 
rather uncommon feature, may be noticed. Height: 2i • 
Metal: bronze. 

(15) A Buddha seated European fashion, with the feet resting on a lotus; 

both arms are mi wring and the head is paatty smashed. The metal 
or alloy of which it is made ia not easy to asoertaiu; the figum 
is covered with a layer of bright green glaze, and is very brttye. 
Height: 4'. 


27 
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(1@) Fktes Df gdd and eilver bearing effigies of tbo Buddha in low 
mliei; they number 24 and are of varioua shapes, dicuUrj aemi- 
eUiptical and oval; the largest of them, circular in shape, is 4|* 
in diameter, 

(IT) The scene in relief on a adTor plate paitudlj gilt ; 

in thine fragments. Total height: breadth 2|*, 

(15) Fragtaonts in green glass of a figure of Buddha, Only the head 

and one or two fragments belonging to a part of the breast could 
be pieced together. Height of head: 2*. This is the oldest 
example of a statue made of glass so ffir found in tbia province. 

(16) Four small inmgEa of silver gilt. Two are Badilhaa seated Euro¬ 

pean fashioU} with the two hands brought before the breast in an 
attitude of argument* One of the other two figures appears 
to be a monh, seated sideways, with the right leg folded in 
front of him. The left leg is brought up in a somewhat distorted 
poeition, so that the knee b levd with the hip, the foot resting 
on the right foot. The left arm hangs down along the aide, the 
hand resting on the right calf; the right arm b tnissi ng, The fourth 
figure b in the garb of a monk, seated in the (nfutefesAepo, but 
with the loft leg hanging down. The left forearm rests on the 
knee, and the hand holds a vase; the right aim b The 

height varies from Ij^' to 2“. 

(20) A small figure of a Bodhbattva*’bolding in hb right hand an object 

difficult to make out, but which may be a lotus. Metal; sdvar; 
height; If', 

(21) The figure of a flying dmi embossed on a silver plate partly gdded. 

2^' in diaiueter. ' 

(22) One small figure of a devotee. Metal; gdd; height; • a|'. 

(23) A woman standing; the right arm b missing. Her dress marks her 

out as a lady of distinctioii. Metal: silver; height: 2i', 

(24) A small figure with a horse's head on a human body (oMuwiujtAi) 

holding a swoid under hb right arm. Height; 2|'. 

(25) Dvarapatas with thick-set bodies, wearing close-fitting trousers; 

embossed on silver plates. Each b holding a heavy mace. They 
are five m number, the largest measuring 7J' in height; but only 
three of them are in a good state of preservation (Plate XLl, b 
it c). The difiereut styles in which the hair b made up are 
remarkable. The perforated ear-lobes are veiy dbtended, touch¬ 
ing the shoulders, and contain ornaments. 


(26) A 

(27) A 

(28) A 

(29) A 


Bowls, caskets, eiv?. 

plain silver bowl with cover; height: Oj'; diameter: llj'. / 

plain atlvw bowl; co^er misaing; heigKt i 3*; dmmotor: 7|"*^ / 

plain ailTef bowl i cover miiBaiip j heigiit i 2}-^ ^ dia Tneter t 4rJ*, ^ 

plain silver bowj i cover misainjj j iieight i { dinnaeter' i 4J 
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(30} A silver betel-box-shapefi casket; beiglit t 3|' 5 diametef: 4'. 

• (Flats XLn, ».) 

(31) *A small, plaiiL attver casket* Height: diameter: 1^'. 

(32) A small silver casket with cover, on wMck ia carved a atylked lotus 

containing a bail of rock-crystal bighly polished and of groat 
clarity. Height; 1|”; diameter; 2*, 

(33) A gold casket, of which the body and cover arc ioined together by 

a short gold chain on one side. Height: 2^*; diameter: 3| • 

(34) A gold casket with a twin Brahmam duck sitting on the cover 

Tnflidft it was found another sumll silver casket liJled with twelve 
gold rings set witli stones. Height of outer casket: 2^*; dia¬ 
meter: Sf", (Plate XLH, d), 

(35) Five small goM trays, each nioaauring 2^ in <liamfiter. 

It may be observed that the bowls and caskets referred to above 
contained, when they were discovered, many small imagcjs of Buddha 
some of which have b«m mentioned above, and coiiis, beads and 
other luiacellaneous objects to be mentioned below. Some of the 

other caskets contained stoall gold and silver plates engraved with 
biscriptions in Pyil, which probably record the names of donors* 

Coins. 

(36) Symbolical coins of various sizes, tie largest being about the size 

of a rupee, and the smallest about one fourth of on inch in dia¬ 
meter. Th^ are all of sdlver and number 43 (see Plate XLll, e 
aud/p for representative specimens). 

Gold and Silver plates with ijfacRipriONB, 

(37) 4 manuscript in every way simitar to the palm-leaf manuscript so 

common in India and Burma but with leaves of gold, twenty in 
number, with writing incisetl on one side. These leaves, within * 
tVipir two gold covers, were foxind bound together by a thick 

gold wire with its ends fastened to the covers by sealing wax and 
small glass beads (Plate XLH, g). Thera are two holes m each 
Icjif and cover, through which the gold wire was passed, to 
keep the whole in position and proper order. It was necessary 
to out this wire in order to free the leaves, hach leaf measures 
6^' in Ift np th and about Ij"* in breadth, and contains three lines 
of writing.^ The characters are aniular to those of the inscrip* 
tiona incised round the lower and upper rims of the large silver 

stupa described above, and of the same date (vide page 175). The 

\ manuscript is made up of abort extracts in Pali from the Abhi 

\ dhamma and Vinaya Plate XLH, A diows the hrst two 

I, leaves. It is well known that, among the Euddhiste, there are 

\ I Ch, iMt U»r, Wovw, twi, and tb« imt liar*. Eurb k»f of th* uiMnaftrijrt with Uh 
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four daaaea of objects of worship, »ti., (1) the Buddha’s corporeal 
xalica, {2) the objects he personally used: robes, stafe, bowls, etc., 
(3) trees, such as the Bo-tree at Bodh Gajra, and other objects or 
places which have been made holy by the presence of the Master, 
and (4) the Law or Dhamma Preached by the Buddha as preaerred 
in the TripifahK, This is the reason why, b some cases and m 
the absence of other telita, mannscripta are enshrmoJ b pagodas^ 
This custom is responsible for the discovery of our manuscript 
among the other objects, as embodying the Dhamma, The text 
will be published b the Epiffraphia Birmanica. From the paIeo> 
graphical pobt of view, this manuBcript ranks amongst the most 
ioirtmctivc finds yet mnde in Bnrma, 

(38) Small gold and silver plates with Pyfl inscriptions punched on them 

in relief. There are 16 of them, but many are only fragments, 

(39) A small seal from a aiguet ring, with three deeply merged letters. 

Tlie nature of the atone has not yet been determbed. 


BkADS Atm O ITIES ORA-AMEKTS. 

(40) Beads, mostly made of thm pbtes of gold and silver, applied on 

to a ball of greyish earth which now easily crumbles to 

(41) Beads of varioos shapes, colours and sizes, made of different forma 

of quarts, eameiian, amethyst, chalcedony, rock-crystal, jade, etc., 
and of glass of different colours Regarding a particukr kind of 
j bead, barrel shaped and six sided. Mr. E. J. Bradshaw of the Geolo¬ 

gical Survey of Intlia, to whom 1 am mdebtetl for a preliminary 
classification of the beads and other mmcral objects found b this 
reUc-chamber, writes.— * This seems to Im a piece of beautifully 
cut and polished roolc-crystal (quartz) of unusual clarity, sbular 
^ to the optical quartz used as wedges, etc., tn optical Instruments. 

It is worth noticing that the specimen is barrel-shaped and that 
the 'flat' ends are slightly convex. Such workmanship would be 
admirable at the present day.’ 

(42) Twelve amah figures of elephants m impure jade, each with a hole 

passbg through the head and body to allow them to be strung 
and^ worn round the neck. One of them is very small, being 
j r b length, while the largest measures 1|', They are rath^ 

' roughly cut and apparently of local workmanship. Chmeae work 

in Jade is infinitely superior; but among the beads are a few 
, roi^ ones of the same material, eo absolutely perfect that no 

Chinaman could improve upon them. 

I (43) A Bmall figure of a maiora, probably m rock-crystal, with a hole 

bored through the head and body. Length: 1|'. 

^ (44) A small figure of a tortoise, probably b chalcedony, with white 

j| spots on the shell, and a hole through the body. Length: f' 
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(46) Another set (see No. 34 above) of 71 gold and silver rings ; they are 

all plain except one, which is set with three tiny stones. 

(4fi) A ring of rock'Ctratal. 

*■ 

Miscellaneous objects. 

(47) Four large lotuses made of silver, with many layers of petals; two 

of them have their stalks preserved (Plate XL, e). Diameter each : 7j . 

(48) Three lotuses in gold and silver, with many layers of petals; the 

one in gold is set with a stone, probably chalcedony, elliptical in 
shape. Each nearly 2' m diameter, 

(4ft) 46 lotuses with only one layer of petals ; some are circular and others 
sejuare ; they range from 1 to in diam. Metal ^ gold and silver. 

(50) 13 small plates with floral designs in relief ; some of which are gilded. 

(51) 33 small gold and silver bells. 

(53) One tiny object in silver which looks like a Burmese cane foot'bal 

(CAt»*-idn). 

(63) ft tiny gold and silver cups; the largest ineasurea 3' in diameter. 

(54) Two thin gold plates ornamented with rows of dots. Breadth each: 2i*. 

(55) Small silver boats, most of which are broken in several pieces, 

only five being in a fair state of preservation. The largest 

measures in length. 

(66) Gold and silver butterflies. 

(67) 6 gold plates with the head of a lion embossed on them. The 

largest is 1^* in diameter. 

(68) Two small figures of deer in gold. 

(59) A small Bralimani duck; metal: rilver gUt. 

(6ft) Two small silver stands, one of which is circular and represents a 

lotus-throne. It U 4’ m diameter at the bottom, the height being 

1|* ; at the top is a rectangular opening on which was fixed a 
small Buddha image. The other stand is conical, and 2^' 

bright ; the base is ornamented with stylized lotuses; the opening 
at the top measures I'; use uncertain. 

(61) A small coil of fine gold wire. 

(62) Tiny bits of gold, silver, copper, bromse and iron. 

(03) Smalt loose stones; spinels, sapphires, moonstones, oriental topaz, 
agat(», amethysts, and jade. 

(64) A lump of quartz. 

(66) A ball of rock-crystal witli a hole (or a thread running through the centre. 

(66) A conical piece of sagenite finely polished. It is also * commonly 

known aa venus hair-stone or fieches d’amour. It consists of crys- 
taline quartz in which acicular crystals, usually of rutile (oxide 
of tatanum) are imbedded.’ 

(67) A baD of rock-crystal, polishetl and clear, similar to the one found 

inside the casket mentioned in No.* 32 above, 

(68) One /o/fi-sbaped earthen vessel with a spout, 
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KxCXVXTIOXa AT KAliAGANOdK. 

Excavatianji an t}ie dte in Kabgangan village, at whicli a fragment ol a 
Hindu sculpture had been found, disclosed traces of a small hruik building, ol 
which only portions of the foundation walls 'remam. A few more fragments of 
a Hindu sculptiue or of perhaps several such, sculptures, were also brought to 
light, but unfortunately most of them were too small to admit of any certain 
identificatioa. On one are the probably of a standing figure, with the 

feet reating on a lotus with its stalb- Another fragment contains a portion of 
the body with the right, arm; the forearm is bent in front of the breast; the 
hand Is held palm upward, with an object m it too much spoiled for recogni¬ 
tion There are two other fragments with portions of legs of atanding figures. 
On another and lietter preserved piece is, still intact, the representation of a 
lingn 14” in height; an indisputable proof of the existence of Shivaism at 
Prome, side by side with Vishmiism and Buddhism, the latter being the para¬ 
mount religion and indicatJag a state of things exactly similar to what we see 
in the present day Burma, where Buddhism is pre*emment but where Siva and 
Yiahnu temples, erected by Indian settleiB, are not uncommon. Among the 
bricks dug up from this site, were same with old Fyt numerals impresaed on 
them. These belong to about the Vlftth—IXtL century A-D., and the .same 
age may probably be assigned to the fragments mentioned above. 

Excavations at three other sites at Kalagangon did not yield anything of 
interest. One of these was situated outside the village on the east, and the 
other two close by the Ehin-hha-gdn already mentioned. The first disclosed 
the remains of a Buddhist stupa in which was buried an earthenware funeml 
urn containing charred hones, Beyond traces of a few brick walls, nothing 
was found at the other two mounds. 

Mouxiie ON THE HIIiLS TO TIIB WEST OF OlD rHOME. 

During the year under report, excavations were resumed on the rung© 
of hills close to Old Prome on the west. Five small mounds were selected 
for the purpose, all dtuated on a hill known as the Kyw^-gyaung-gun, Most of 
them yielded terra-cotta votive tablets, specimens of which are shown in Plote 
yr. n, a, ft and 0. Figure n is a cheular tablet, nearly 3' in diameter, bearing 
an effigy of the Buddha in the bfiumis^par^a-tHtukra \ the right arm and shoulder 
are bare; the cast of oountenauce is Indian; on either side of the nimbus is 
a branch of banyap leaves. The Buddha is flanked on either aide, on a level 
with the ehouldera, by a stupa and the apace below Is filled with the Buddhist 
creed in Nagari characters. Figure ft is aninlier in size, being only about 2* in 
diameter; here also the Buddha is in the bhumi9par4a-m^^drd, but it is of a 
different type. The body is very sliin, the neck longer than hi usual and the face 
also somewhat elongated; the features have worn away and are indistinguishable. 
Flanking the Buddha, on either ride, Is a stupa with a spherical dome resting 
on a terrace, surmounted by a T shaped slructunf crowned with three mn- 
brellas. All available space is filled in with the Buddhist creed in Nagari 
charactera. Figure c is unfortunately only a fragment, tt is a four^anned 
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Bodhieattva, The lower pert of the body ia fleeted in the laUtasam-, the 
fore part of the first left arm, half the hand of which has disappeared, is resting 

on the left knee; the aeeond arm on this aide is broken ofi at the shoulder. 

The hand of the first right arm is brought up against the breast, and bolds 

an uncertain object. Tlie sciond right arm hangs down st the side of the body, 

the finger tips lightly touching the seat. Near this liand, at the extremity 

of the seat, is a smaD kneeUng figure in the uatruakara-mudrd, or worshipping 
attitude, and above it a tiny stupa. In front of the pedestal is inscrib^ 
Buddhist creed in Nagari letters. On paleographical grounds and considering 

the rather archaic style of the miniature stupas on them, these tabiete can bu 
assigned to the TOItli or IXth oenturj^ A. D.; that is to say, they are dlder 
by at least two L-enturies than any of the tebleta found at Pagan and men¬ 
tioned in the first part of this report. 

Other moumds tn the oli> city. 

Excavations were conducted at nine other mounds situated in different 
parte of the old city rite, but the finds made there consht mostly of much 

defaced terra-cotta votive tablets, or earthenware urns containing fragments of 
charred bones, which do not call for any detailed deaedption. 

Special in <>»tiQn should, however, be made of a large BodMsattva sculp¬ 
ture; for it provides additional evidence of the existence at Ptome of ilaha- 
yfinism along with Binayanism. This form of Buddhkiu completely disappear- 
id from Burma many ceutoriea rince. The sculpture ia in fragraente. two of 
which from the middle of the stone, which would have enabled us to 
tnte the whole figure, could not he found. What remains measures 6' 3" m 
bright by 4' 2" in breadth and T 6* in thickness. The figure is too much 
defaced to allow of identification, ft wears a mitre-shaped head-dress, wrist¬ 
lets and anklete, and is seated on a throne with the right knee raised and thi- 
left leg placed on a level with the throne. The left band rests on the left 
knee- the right hand is missing. The figure seems to be seated in a nicha, 
repre^ting a temple, capped by a foliated arch adorned with flamboyant 
ornaments. In a panel below the throne are four guardians, two on ach side 
of an object which looks like a salvor; all are seated with one knee raised, and 
axe holding in one hand the cud of a dob placed on the shoulder. Above 
and flankiug the Bodhisattva are two small ciownfid figures, prolwbly representing 
royal devotees. 
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SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

By niranantia 

Decipherment op Ixsciiipnoxs. 

liftRt year three Erthmi insciiptioDs irere noticed at Nftgarjunikt^i^ in 
the Fatn^d taluk oC the Gantur district of the Madras Presidency by a member 
of the office of the Assistant Archieological Superintendent for Epigraphy at 
Madias. Their examination was sufficient to show that the site moat be rich 
in ontdi^uities and^ as it had never been explored, 1 drew the attention of the 
Officiating Director General of Archseology to ita importance and the desirabi¬ 
lity of early excavation. Mr. M. Hamid Koraiahi, the Officiating Superin¬ 
tendent of the Southern CHrcle, waa accordingly asked to take up the work and 
trial excavations were carried out at three places, with excellent reaulta, among 
the epigraphic material.^ recovered being no leas than eighteen inscriptionB of 
historic interest, lake the three records examined in the preceding year, the 
new discoveriea belong to the Ikhaku dynasty, which must have held sway 
hi the Andhra country round the lower Kistna during the 2nd and 3rd cen¬ 
turies of the Christiau cm. Out OFf these eighteen inscriptions, fifteen are indsed 
on marble pillam which stood on the four sides of the Mahachetiya (AfoM- 
cJiaiiya) or Great Stupa mentioned in them: two are engraved on the pavements 
of two tmmfmm or temples which are now in nuns but appear to Iiave been 
apsidal in plan; and one on a broken but long friexe lying on the remama of 
a structure towards the west of the Molifichaitya mound. Thus, inciuding the 
three former records and excluding fragments, there arc twenty*one old Prakrit 
inBcriptions which have so far been recovered from the site at NiigSrjuniko^da. 
More inscriptions may be expected from the debris of the Great •Stupa, es¬ 
pecially on the eastern and northern aides, where only Iragmeints of some of the 
pillars have so far been lecovetcd. 

The IkhJlku dynasty mentioned in these epigraphs claimed descent from 
Ikhaku (t.e., IhkiiSku, Bkt. Ikshvaku), the well-known progenitor of the solar 
race of AyodhyS. Its existence in Southern India was first revealed by the 
three Prakrit inscriptions on shafts of pillnra called dyaka-khambha, which were 
found by Dr. Burgess in the year 1883 at Jaggayyapeta, 30 miles north-west 
of AmarSvatiA The three Jaggayyapeta inscriptions, the contents of which are 
nearly identical with those of the inscriptions found from the Mahachetiya 
mound at Nfigarjunikoada, are dated in the 20th regnal year of an Ikh£ka 
king whose personal name was Bifadbaripnta Sirivirapurisodata. Blihler, when 
ediring them,^ relegated the reign of kmg Biriviiapurisadata,# who was the 

• Ju Buns™' r*i LoDdon, 18*7, llflf.Cf. Uden, Li$i6f£rtAMl 

/wiptiaM, Nos. UOS.1S04 (Ep. /j*W. VoL X, spp, pp. laiijn 
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doii of VllBithiputa SmcMtJiiniila, to the 3rd century A. C. Burgesa considered 
that the characters in which these inscriptions ate written “ belong to about 
the third or fourth century A. D., but possibly earlier,”* He further remarlred 
that the “character of the alphabet in which these doctimente arc engraved 

probably belongs to a later period than the original construction of the stupa,’* 
and added that a few letters found on the capitals of the pilasters atirrounding 
the base of the stupa are of a very much earlier form; indeed, they so closely 
resemble the Maurva alphabet, that there can be little doubt that tlie original 
structure belongs to a date considerably before the Christian era/* AU the 

insenptions found at Jlagarjuniko^tda* or rather the IdiawbUoA on which they 
■’are engraved, seem to be posterior to the Great Stupa j for the words referring 
to this C/trf»i/a “ sathma-sombudJuisa dhSiit-vara-parigahitiisa " indicate that it 
must have been in. existence when they were set up by the descendants of 

the Ikhaku dynasty* Who built it and when, we cannot say at present; for 
the records ate all silent on these points. One of the macriptioua excavated 
this year, the one which is written on the fifth pillar on the soutn side of 
the Mohachetiyii mound, states that the slab, apparently the one beating the 
record, was put up when the MahSchetiya was being raised {samtdiJtapyatmfw), 
The use of the root sam+itf+siM is significant and imphes that the stupa was 
rebuilt in the time of Sirivirapurisadata, when some mote buildinjp like the 
* Sehmmkfava* {=Saihm<indapa) mentioned in the long mscription found in 
• the renuiiiis of one of the two temples, ware abo erected. Perhaps, further 

exploration may reveal some clue to solve the questiona definitely* We hnd 
that almost all of these ceconls lay great strass on the consecration of the stupa 
by the deposit of the dhatu of the Buddha. Similar renmios, we know, were 
deposited in the stupa at Bhattiprolu, which lies 4 mflea from the right bank of 
the nmin channel of the Kistna. The Bhattiprolu deposits, as evidenced by 
the inscriptions incised on the reliquaries or caskets found there, belong to about 
200 B, C. It b likely enough, therefore, that this cJuiiya was originally con¬ 
structed about the same time. Why these out-of-the-way sites were selected 
for such holy relies, is not apparent. Perhaps the river Kistna afforded eiisy 
navigation iu those daya and made them accessible. The site of Na^li 
jii nik ondii must have beeu held in especial sanctity or it may have been selected 
on account of its comparative safety. It was due to the latter circumstanccj 
perhaps, that the iArms (monks) and iherls (mins) from Ceylon [Tahapani- 
dipa)t as one of the two long inscriptions found this year seems to show, selected 
the spot for erecting their viMrais and other buildings. So far, it b not known 
if any specbl sanctity origiiially attached ttj it, unless such sanctHy was derived 
from its connection with Nagatjuna—^a point which still remains to be proved. 
This long inscription shows that the I'iAdro and the tdietiya with which it was 
cannected were _ located cn Siripavata, and that there was a town in its neigh¬ 
bourhood called Vijayapuri; for it clearly states that a eJittiya wm caused to 
be made on the Siripavata and toward.^ the eastern portion of Vijayapnri m 

1 rjlf Sfxpai ttf Awmmrali Jagtpiifj/itptta. |v ) 10. 

* Ibid. p. IIL 
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ft dMw find on a hillock calkd ChuIftdhamftgicL The lottet was pethapa 
the ancient designation of the hillock now known aa NAUarallaboatt on which 
the locord waa foottdL ^Vhe^e the town Vliftyapnri stood is not known. But 
Siripavata (Sanakrit isnparTata) seema to deagnate the chain of hills round 
Jsagatjuniko 3 [t(Ja. This ftsaaniption, if correct, heightens tlio interest of this 
locality, for it was in a tnonastery at Sriparvata that Nig&ijTinft, the reputed 
founder of MaliSyaniani, is auid to have died. Already before this event, the 
site had become sacred, to Buddhism on account of the deposit of the dkatu of 
the Buddha referred to, and its modem name—Xagarjuniko^dui meaning ‘the 
hill of Xagarjuna* lends further support to the id entifir ation proposed. 

The Mat»ya and several other Ptirayos speak of a family of tha 
tiya^AviUtraljihriiifii^, who are said to have ruled fifty-two years (or possibly 
100 yBnra)\ and according to the BhdgTtnUa-Puraijta there were seven kings of this 
line {sajd-Mhlra AndhrabhrUM, Xo remains, iiowever, of any old Hindu slirine 
have yet been ohaetved in tlie vkinity. Still, as a Telugu inseciption dated Saka 
1413,* which was found last year, implies, there must have stood liera in the 
15th centur)' an important iSiva temple wbich was aJorneil with " golden pin* 
naeles." Possibly the remains on the bill above the Buddhist ruins, where 
this inscription is lying, ruprcflont the temple in question. This being the case, 
the identificatiou of .^ri^ilam with .‘^rTparvata whicli. was proposed by Burg^* 
and other scbotais will have to be rejected. 

The inscriptions so far found at XagSTjunikonda, excepting two, are all ■ 
dated between the sixth and tlve eighteenth regnal yoare of king airivirapurisa* 
data, those recovered, from the Maliilchotiya mound being dated iu the Uth 
year of hifl reign. The tvi'o exceptions referred to were noticed last year on a 
mound at some distance to the west of the MiiMchetiyu mound and ore dated 
in the tenth year of the reign of Yamthiputa Siribahuvala-chitajuula. Taken 
together, they indicate that Ski'i'inipurisadiitft or the ruJer spoken of in the 
three Jaggayvapeta inscn|Jtioaa had aneceeded his father Vasi^hipiita Smebata- 
miilft and was iu hia turn suceoeded i>y his son, Vnsitihiputa SirihahuvaU-chiita- 
mfila. The inseriptiou belonging to the reign of the latter records tlie danation 
of a stele and a vihdro by a royal lady of the Ikldlku tlynasty whose name is 
not preserved but who is called the consort of the Mahiirftja of Vanavasa. 
The name Yanavasa ia apparently a varumt of V'anavSsi, which in turn is identi* 
cal with the Banavaei of the Indian maps lying in kt. 14'" 33', long, 75^'5'. 
Both the hums VanavSea and VanavSsi occur in inscriptiona, though the TiTm- 
maAkadeeachiiriia gives the farmer only. After the close of the Thinl Coimcil 
Tkhya, the son of Moggali. resolved that the Law of tha Euddhu should be com¬ 
municated to foreign countries, one of which was Yana vast, whereto, according to 
the MoMvamea, Hakshita was sent. In the 2nd century A. D. Ptolemy noticed 
it in his Geography (VII, ch. I, § 83) as Bxv^xm. The name origmally seeina 
to have designated a tract lying to the south of North ILinara, and also its 


^ r«fKilcr, of 44p 4A. llL 
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capital town. In old K analyse iosciiptioiui it bs luentiontHl aa “ Rana vSav 
iVelvo-thouBond^.** In addition to this information, these records ac^miot ua 
with the namea of Beverol more members of the same royal house, some Bud¬ 
dhist monks and other persons. The inscriptions taken from the Mah^heti}'^ 
mound invariablr record the dedication of the stele {khanMta), evidently ua 
remarked above, the stone slabs on wliieli they are incised, at the great Chetiyn 
fSkt. dmitija) which enshrined the sacred corporeal remniiiB (dMCu) of the Lord 
Bnddha, mostly by the princeasaa of the lkb£ku dynasty. Of those royal 
ladies one named Chfintisiri seems to have been ver 3 * pronilneat and moat of 
these dedications were made by her. She is da$crtbed as the uteriua aister of 
King Sirichiltairula and as the paternal aunt {pUmhhn) of king Sirivirapiirisadata. 
She was married • to the MaMtalavara YSsitlupnta Furiyarhicadasm and 

consequently bears the title of Mahatahivon oa well. The term Aiilatvtrn (fem. 
fo/mviri) b not a Sanskrit word but appears to be the Sanskritired form of 
some word belonging either to Tamil or to some other Dra^idian language. 
It ooctara in aevera] of these inscriptionB, as it does in the fragnieutary 
Prakrit inscription from jVHiiru in the Kandigama of the Kisitna district, 

and in a damaged inacription dug np by Mr. Hamid at Eamireddipalii this 

year. It is interesting to observe here that, whereas in each case this royal 
dountris, Ch&ntiairi, appears as a devotee of the Buddhist religion, these ins¬ 
criptions agree in characterising the king Vasithipnta Siridiatamilla, her 

uterine brother, as a follower of Brahmanism and as a perfcrrmer of the V''edic 
aacrilices Agnihotra, Agniahtoma, Tajapeva and Asvamedha and a protege of 
Mohasena, the' commander of Siva’s hosts, i.e., Kartikeya, the Indian Mars, 
This sort of religious toleration is indeed remarkablo and stands in marked 
contrast with the perverted sseal of 0a£anka, who spared no pains to destroy 
Indian Buddhism root and Ijranch. 

Now for the contents of these records. Bo far sixteen insCEiptioiis have 
been secured from the Mahfichetiya mound, three on the east aide, five each 
on the south and west sides and three on the north side. Excepting the de- 
tafls about the family connections of the donor, or rather the donatrix, of these 
dedications, the contents of these records are piactieaUy identical. Their first 
part usually praiaes the Buddha and mentions the conseemtion of the Great 
Chetiya by the deposit of his dhniv: or corporeal remains. Then follow the 
details regarding the family connections of the donatrix acooiiipanied by the object 
of the grant, which is similar to that of the other Buddhist deffedharmnis or pious 
gifts, being the welfare of the donor, of his or her relations, and of the universe, 
etc., and is followed by the date which is the same in all these inscriptions. No 
less than ten of these gifts are dedicated by MahStalavari Ohontishi. She is 
Bpokeu of as a very charitable lady, whose beneficence was extended to SaituuiOs 

(Brahmana), Aomtuur (A'/wjJojwfS), Vnmjas (merchauta) and 
others. The remaining epigraphs are the records of similar dedications by 


* V'tff ts»mpW*rr ffp, Itid. Vltl. XTT, p. 353. For lurtln^r t*Icwrce« kp i>yii- Sam, Bin.. Vol 
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difiereut ladies, one d whom BeemB to have been MahSmbaHka who poedbiy 
hailed from Ujjain. Together with ChantioM she gave large donations towortb 
the restoration of the great Chetiya, Aft to the teat, we are told that Mahatala- 
vati Adavi ChStisiri was the daugjiter of Vfisithiputa Ikhaku Sirichatamuk 
and Bister of king Sirivirapiuisadata. She wna the wife of Maha- 

talavara MahadondanHyaka Kha^ida'^iakhamoka (?) of the Dhanaka (dan?). 
One of the wivee d king Siiivirapoxisadata was naaiied Mahadevi \ apisirinikS. 
who is described ns the yoong daughter (Mb'Ad) of Hammaairumiika, anoth^ 
uterine deter- of Vaaithiputa Ikhilkii Sirichiltamula. The other wife of this 
ruler, namely, Sirmrapuiiasdata, was colled Mahadevi Chathisiri and was a 
young daughter of Hanimaaari, the sister of Sirichaitanvula, Another donatrix 
mentioned is a Mohatalavori who was the mother of Mahatalavora Mahaseni- 
pati Yifdiiisith and wife of MahSsenapati MahELtalavam VasithTputa ilaMkufftda- 
dri of the Prakiya (clan?). The other donatris spoken of ia named Chula- 
chatisirimka, who is described as ilahSsenapatini, the wile of llahasenilpati 
Mahfitalnvara Vaaithiputa Ivhandnchalikamaniika (?) of the HirimTiaka (efan ?) 
end young daughter (fcdli&d) of the " Kulahakaa.” It will thus bo seen that all 
these dedications were made by ladies mostly connected with the Ikhaku dy¬ 
nasty. The iuscriptious found in the ma^apast as well as those found last 
year, also record donations by ladies only. The idigious preceptors men¬ 
tioned in some of the macriptioDS evidently inspired these pious dewls. Not a 
single inscription has yet been found here which records a donation or dedica¬ 
tion by any male member of this royal house, though it is aignificant, that all 
the three wlcra wbtMje mimea they have revealed to us, allowed their names bo 
be associated with those of their female rebtions. Was this due to their 
regard for these bdiea or to their ridigious toleration? 

Of the whole series the earliest inscription ifl the one standing on a mound 
tailed Itikarallabodu, some two furlongs to the north of the liahachetiya 
mound. It is dated in the second year of the reign of the king Siri- 

chatamula and records the dedication of a ifiA<iiro by ifahadevi Bhatideva, the 
wife of Maharaja Madhariputa Ikhaku Sirivirapurisadata. The inscriptions 
found on the Mahiichetiya mound are all dated on the tenth day of the sixth 
rainy season and the sixth regmd year of king Sirivirapurkadata. Without 
going into further details it may be inentioued here that one of these inscrip¬ 
tions, which is incised bu the fifth pillar on the south side of the mound, ao- 
quaintfl ns with a lady who presumably bore the name of Mahiitabalika, She 

haa the title of MaMdev! and Bhattorikil and in all piobjibflity Bhe hailed 
from Ujiain (Ujanika). Tlje wording rebting to her dedication of a tela- 

A-AujuAo or rtono pilbr for her attomnient of bliss and emancipation, is such 

as to suggest that Mahfitabvari ChSntiairi of the ' Prukiyas ^ was her fellow or 
jomt donatrix, since both appear to have contributed a huge amount in ditidran and 
given 170 JtAamhos for the viAdm connected with the Mahfichetiya when the latter 
was ‘ being raised, up t,s.j preeumably restored- This t?iA4ra, perliaps, stood 
north-west of the great stupa, where its temains are still evidcoced by the above 
mentioned pUbr iuacription dated in the second year of kmg Sirichatamilb. 
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As to the contents o£ the Ion« inscriptioiis on the pavements o£ the t^vo 
jnnmtotvs or temples whose remains were opened this year, we find that the one 
written in two lines is dated on the oth day of the 6tlj fortnight of the winter 
season of the 18th regnal year of king Sirlvirapunsadata, The date is ex* 
pressed both in words and in numerical symliols* It records the construct ton 
of a selamamtav-a or stone temple with four halls at the foot of the ilahachetiya 
consecrated by the deposit of the corporeal remains of the Buddha by Chauti- 
siri. the uterine sister of the indoinitable Vasithiputa Pirichantamflla of the 
Ihhaku race w'ho performed several I'cdic rites like the Agnishfoma {Agitkoma), 
Vsjapeya and A^aniedha. Like the inscriptions on the pillars of the Mahl* 
<hetiya, this record also describes her as the wife of Mahutalavam Vasithiputa 
^ Khadsairi ’ of the ‘ Pngiyanas' ' and as the mother of KhaiiidasaHaras. ft 
says further that this dedication was made to secure long life for king Mildhari- 
puta Ikhaku Sirivirapmasadata, here spoken of as her (Cliantisin s) son-in-law, 
for her own welfare and for the welfare of both of her families as well as for the 
comfort of pious people coming from different countries. 

The other epigraph has four lines. The portion containing its date is 
somewhat damaged and the year is not clear, esxcept the figure for 10. Pos* 
afbly it w 15 or 18. But the other particulars are well-preserved. They are 
the sixth fortnight of the winter season and the 13th day of the reign of king 
Sirivirapurlsadata. Here, too, the date is expressed in words as well ns in 
%ures. The inscription is a record of the construction of a a sela- 

mavtam and some other structures. The name of the architect mentioned iu 
it seems to be Sak-vodhaki (stone-mason) Tidhikn who, possibly, worked under 
the supervision of the monks (~ jrfAai»f-rrw) Chandamnkim, Dhammabhandi m^d Nagii. 
Tho lady who was responsible for the construction of these structures seoms 
to have been Bodhisiri, an UjxisiM or lay votary of the Buddha, The 
record gives a long list of the nanies of this lady's relations with details ; her 
brother being Budluiiitaka and her father Eevataf^hapati who resided at fkgo- 
vagfinifl, while Budhanikfi was her maternal aunt, and ao on. All these persona 
are mentioned as having a share in the merit of the pious deed done by the lady 
Bodhiairi. It is worthy of remark that this record mentions not only the conti- 
guouB tracts like Vega (Vengi) and Vanavasa (North Kanara) but China (Cliinu) 
and other distant regions such as Kasmim (Kashmir), Gondhara and Tamba- 
pani ns well. 

The excavations at Gnmmadidiirru near Ttamircddipalli in the Nandi^ma (fllufc 
of the Kistna district also yielded some Prakrit inscriptions for the most part in 
a rrapnentaiy state- With one exception, they are written in the Brahmi script of 
about the 2nd or 3rd eentuiy A. D. Two are worthy of notice. One is inciaed on 
the lower margin of a broken frieze and the other on the pedestal of a Buddha 
figure, cut on a marble pillar in bold reHef. The ionner. which is much damaged, 
mentions a Mahataluvara Mogfiya, •m-hich reminds us of the Mahatalovara Puldya 
or Prukijn of the NSgarj*^*rikogda records. It appears to mention some pari- 
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idjalas (fikt. paribmjakais) ^as well as a Idn^ whtree nanie ivas poaaiblv Hathika. 
Apparently the epigraph records the renovation of the Mahacbetha from whose 
reuiainB it has been taken out. Tlie other bscription, which is written in a 
comparativclv late alphabet, may he relegated to ahont the Stb century A, D, 
It records the consecration of the image of the Lord (i-c., the Buddha) by one 
Eahula, a Sramtmera {=Sfantana) who was the disciple of AchfiryH Dharma- 
deva, the favourite SUhi/a of Achfiiy'^ Slifigalayana. 

Of the other macriptions deciphered during the year four came from the 
Beshaivar Museum. One of them is dated in Soiuvat 706^ t.e., 651 A. O. and 
inakea an interestbg mention of the Tvapisikas or the inhabitaTits of the ivapisn 
Idngdom, ».e., hforth-eastern Afghanistan. The script, however, in which this 
record is written does not appear to be as old as the date mentioned b it. 
Another inscription, which Avas sent to me hy the Madras Government for 
decipherment and opinion, us incised on a copper-plate which waa found in 
a private house in the Panyam village of the Nandyal tahik of the Kumool 
district. This document put|iorta to belong to a kbg named \ ishpuvurdhanji 
of the Chandra-vam^a or Lunar race, who is referred to as the Lord of Pfitali- 
putra and as ruling m Safca 821, i.c., A. D. 8fJ9. The inscription does not 
specify the dynastv of the kmg and. the date ■given does not synchronise with 
that of any of the homonymous kings known to history, Hoj'safa or Chalu- 
kyau. This fact alone suggests that it is not a genuine record. Pawihly the 
man who wrote it wanted to identify him with the * Guttas who were known 
flfl PSiaUpumvitfUdhUvaras^ »,e., the Liege-lords of the excellent town of Pstali- 
puia. though even in that family (I*®*, among the Guttas) wi? d.o not find 
any ruler of this name. Apart from this fact, the characters of the inscrip- 
tioa are much too modem for the date given in it. The record poqKuts to 
confer the sale proceeds of the fish in the tanks Panyamchemvn, Raticheruvu 
and Yaddug»n^l»<'J»eruvu on the Boris or palankin-beareTs who carried in 
procession the god Panankesvara on fuatival days. Another inscription comes 
from Bota Umachigi m the Dharwai district, an impression of which was sent 
by the President of the Kaniatak E].storical Association, Dhurwar, for examina. 
tion. It belongs to the reign of the Westcru Chaluliya king Trihhiiranatnaila 
Vikramtlditya T and is dated in ^^aka 934, t.e., A. D, 1012. The object of it is 
a record the gift of some lands and house^sites in the agrakStit Umachigi 
made by th** Mahasamantadhipati Dt^itfandijala KeSavaiyamgalu who was ruling 
over Belavalfc. 300 and Pnligere 3W), with the sanction of “ the Liege-lord,” 
i.e., Tribhuranamiilla Tikramaditya V, for the nminteimnce of worship in certain 
temples named in it. a mttra and some teachers of different branches of 
Sanskrit learning like yyBsa, Gaiiita, Astronomy, Prosody, etc. Yet another 
inscription that deserves mention is the one that was examined for the Director 
of Archaeology in the Hyderabad State. It is a bilmgunl record written in 
(corrupt) Sanskrit and Persian, and is dated in the Samvat year 1599 fulling 
in the reign of Sher Shah, the well-known Sur ruler of Northern India who 
defeated HumSyiin and asstmied the sovereignty of Delhi in .rL D, 1640. Ap* 
parputly it records the construction of a tank and a cftAofri or sepulchre of ono 
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iliylln I (Yu)s 3 f, The other date giveQ at the heghmmg of this imcriptiou 
aeema to bdong to the Hijra reckoningT though it is referred to aa ^^aka. It reads 
084 msteiid of 948, the last two %urea having apparently been ioterchaiiged. 

Collection of JilAKAREsE inscbiftioics in the Bow my Presioency. 

During the year under review two Asaiatants in my officej namely Messrs, 
N. Dtikshniinaiayana Hao and E. S. Panchamukhi were sent to the Dharwai 
Dktriet in the Bombay Presidency to cany on the opigraphical survey that 

waa started last year. One of them went to the Oadag and the other to the 
Kon Taluk of the district. The fotnicr visited 04 and the latter *29 villagies 
securing 1 64 and 09 inscriptions respectively. One of them also visited two 
viUages b the Hangumi taluk of the Bijapur District, wbcro he copied 7 

Kanarese inscriptiona. Thus 240 Kanarese mscriptions were copied b all- Of 
these, two are of the early Westeiu Chalukyas, tyrenty of the Eash^iakutaa, 

one hundred an<l one of the later Western Chiluliyas, eighteen of the Kahi- 
churj'as, eleven of the Hoysalas, fifteen of the Titkvaa, four of the Smdaa 
of Triburgn and live of the bugs of Vijayanagara, the rest hebg unassignable 
to any dynasty. 

Both the inscriptions of the Western Chalukyas copied during the year 

are referable to the reign of Vijayaditya, thmigh neither of them bears any 
date. The inscription from Eurtakoti mentions a certab Luketiniinmadigab 

who appears to have l>een a local chief. 

The Rashtrakuta djTiasty is well represented m this collection. An mi' 
dated record from Belhc4 gives the name of the nding king as Pmbhutavaraha 
Jagattunga. Though tlm surname Jagattunga was borne by two Eashtiakuta 
kmgs, namely GSvmda HI and GOvinda IV, yet the inflcription under reference 
nuiy well be assigned, on piil®ographical grounds, to the earlier one, and b 
tlist case would he the first known stone record of that mlex. Of AmSgha' 
varsha I, who was one of the most powerful rulers of the Uno, four bscriptiona 
have been fiecured. One of them, which comes from Soratur, is dated in 

788 (A. D, 806), and records the gift of taxes on ghee which was made 
by the king's MaliasairmUKi Aiiavuditya Kuppayanwa, the governor ^ of the 
Puligere-Three-hnndred. Deva^payya w'as another subordinate of the long and 
figures as the governor of Belvola-TIiree-hundred tn two inscriptions. The re¬ 
cords of Akalavaraha Krishna II copied during the year reveal to us the nomfe 
of two feudatories MangatOrana and Sriniantfi, of whom the former was ruling 
over BelvoU-Three-hundred m A. D, 892, while the latter was the governor 

of the same provbca m A. D. 901. An inscription from Venkatapur belongs to 
the reign of Amoghavarsha and mentions Sirivanta as the governor of Be|vola 
and a certab MSyinnnia as the chief of Mulugunda-Twelve. The fact that 

Krishna H (Akalavarsha) was the reigning kbg b A, D. 906 and that Sirivanta 
(or Siiiiianta) wag his subordinate however, make us aurmise that the 

name Amoghavaraba occurrmg m this record is a mistake for Akakvarsha, 
In an epigwph from Aauudi, dated Saka 847 (A- D. &25), the kmg is called 
Nitvavarsbti. Now, we know that it ^vas Govbda IV who was the Riahtm- 
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fcii^a ruler in that year. It is obvious, therefore, that Nityavarsha maat have 
been his bineds., as it was of his father Indra III. One of the remaining in- 
ficriptions of Krishna 111 noticed thiB year records some gift to a ba9<ili at 
Karegal by Paddabbamai, apparently the queen of Butnga, the famous GJanga 
foadatory. The collectioti contains 101 epigraphs of the Ch/llokyaH of Kalyani. 
Ahavamaila Tails U, Avho retrieved the fort ones of the OhiLlukya family, ta 
tfipreaeuted by only one record, wherein. Koralagunda of the Sinda family is 
stateii to have been the chief of Mulugunda-Twelve in Saka 015 (A. D. OOSJ, 

A Jaina record from Lakkundi of the Saka year 029, though it faba in the reign 
Irivaljedshga SatySsmya, names the reigning king as Ahavamalladevji. Now, 
Ahavainnila is known to be tlie Enirname of Taila Tf, the father of Satyfisraya, . 
According to this document, however, it would appear that this was the epithet 
of the Bon, i.e., Invabcdauga Satyfiiraya, also. In another record of this king, 
MahdTiutndaleH'tirii Sobhanarasa, who is familia r to us na the feudatory of 
Taila 11, ia represented as the governor of &e|vola-Three-hundred and Palasige- 
Twelve^thoosand. One of these inscriptions belonp to the time of TribUu- 
vanamalla Vikraniaditya V and, being dated in the .^aka year 1134 {A. D. 1012), 
would extend his reign by one year, since the latest date hitherto known for 
liin'> \cas A. D, 1011A MaJtds&matiidtlMpali TSvanarasa, mentioned in one of 
these records, is the name of an unknown. s\ibordinate of Jayaaitiiha U who 
was ruling over Belvola-Three-hnndrfltl and FuHgere-Three-hundred in Saka 950. 
Another record copied last year introduces to us for the drst time a Brahmin 
general of Bhuvanaikamalla SOmesvara II, namely, Da!94^nd^ka Jatmamnyya 
of the Karma tamily. It states that he granted the village named Ka[|antana> 
palU situated in Kisukiid u-Seventy to the temple of Traipuntsha, which was 
built by him at Nidugundi with the permiiBsion of the long who was then resid¬ 
ing at his nrletiidu Bahbapura in the Bana^ase province, i.e,, the extreme 
south of North Kannra. As usual, the records of Vikramaditya VI are also 
numerous b this collection. Two of them acquaint us with Sakalapmkasa- 
bhuttaraka, the preceptor of the king. One of these, while stating that he 
was administering the town of Bosavuru, supplies additional infonnation re¬ 
garding certab grants of land made by NiikigSvu^^b to the temple of Momke- 
svoiadeva m the presence of one Ilollocasa of the Sbda iamily and Narasimha- 
N^yoka, the brother-b-law {tmyduntt} of Sakalaprakfiia-blial:|firaka. Mahd}nan^ 
dafeSvar/i Namiyajma of the Kaiasena Ibeage and Jiatfagdrakuln (weaver caste) 
figures b two records as the sftfvddhiidn of Hermudidevarasa, Pennu- 

Jagadekamalla 11. SOmesvara IV, who revived the Chiiluk^a sovereignty after 
overthrowbg the Kalachuryaa, is described m one of the documents of thU 
coDection as the destroyer of the Kalaohurs'a 

family.” It registers a grant of land made by Jskiyakka, the wife of SirdharH- 
dandaiiAtiia, to the god MaUikaijiina of Svayambhutirtha. 

The bscriprions of the Xalachuryas copied this year do not adil anytiung 
material to our knowledge of tliem. Of the Boysajas, Vira-Balla}a 11 is the 
only kbg whose bscripriona have been secured, A record of hia time dated 


^ X'dA. i>pit#. fflciitE p, 
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in !5ak« 1129 (A. D, 1207) states that a grant oi land was made by Miihit- 

pradUrKi CMkka-Kanislngayya. the second son of the king, who was then the 
governor of Mulugunii-Twelve to the god Morakeavara, showing thereby that 
Ballala IT had more than one son* Othervdse, this prince would not have 

been spoken of as yeradaneya kumdra. 

Only three kings of the dynasty of the Yadavas are represented m this 
collection, viz,, Sihghana, Krishna (Kannara) and Ramachandra, Two in^np 
tions which relate to Singhana acquaint us with the names of two officers, 
Vasndeva-Kayaka and Mundalika-pitdmaha Khandeyamya BhaBkara-Xayaka, 
The former of these officers is deacribed as the chief counseUer of the king and 
ruling over Kiaukadn &evcnty from its capital Eratiibarage, which is identical 
with Yelburga in the Kuaju’s Dominions. The few records of the princes of 

the feudatory family of the Sindas which were copied last year furnish us 

with some important dates. Achngi II, who was a subordinate of the Chalukya 
emperor Vikiamfiditya VI and for whom the only date known was A. D. 1122.^ 
figures as a MaMm^tdaleSvam in one of them which can be relegated to A, D, 
1125-26. Again, for his grandson ^^ra-Bijjanft we have the <lftte Saka 1096 

(A* D, 1174), which extends his rule by four years, since the latest flate assigned 
to him by Dr. Fleet is A, D. 1170,- A record from Harti, which is referable 

to the seventh regnal year, Vijaya (equivalent to A. D. 1172), of this pnnce, 

enables ns to fix the beginning of his reign in A, D, 1167, It may, therefore, 

be assumed that he ruled from A. D. 1167 to A. D, 1174. 

The latest mBcrtpfcions of the past year's collection are those of tw'o of 
the Idnga of Vijaynnagara, viz., Achyntaraya and Sada^iTOrRya. ^ Of these a 
record of the time of Achyntadevaraj'a found at Gadag and dated in Saka 1460 
(A. D. 1538) is interesting, as it makes mention of Kumira-Vyisa, the famous 
Kannaija poet. It is the first epigraphical reference to this kavt so far known 

to us. 

TOUBS op the GOVERSMEST EpIGRAPHIST fob ISDIA, 

In the month of (February I went to Kagarjumkopda in the Guntur dis¬ 
trict and, thence to Ouiimadidurru in the Kistna district with a view to examine 
ttt sitH copy the several Brfihmi inscriptions noticed above which had been 
excavatsfi by Hamid, when he was officiating for Mr. Longhurst, On re- 
ttxm ttom these places I had to visit ElephanU to prepare a Guidebook to 
the \«U known caves lying on that island. The guide pubLish^ by the PubUc 
Worki Department of the Bombay Government was out of print and the need 
of a leliable account of the caves was keenly felt. From Bombay I snatohetl 
a visit to Mathura to inspect the female figure ©nshriaed at Sonekeda and 
s^dy the «iriy Brahim inscription incised on its pedestal. 

I 

' PpBiiicATiojJS : Epigraph [A Isdica, 




During the year under report five parts of the Epiyraphia Indien, pis., 
art viii of Vo!. XY”!!, parts v, vi and vii of Vol. XVTH and part i of Vol XTX, 
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for printing and iasue. Of tieae, parts v and vi ol Vd. XVTII 

of whiph^t compriae eight papew 

contribnted by the late T). Hult..b, two^ Z ZZZ 

Ban..H «.d^KaTB^drH“l °/i •'' “• 

=r rrr r r/Lrt “ 

to sroup .I» Wuup t«- thu ,uigu uf“ vf t" 

K.Cnt:rK.:u t 

Batvsvfi,Ifva Hiifinm tp k * ^ mikmoci thc' GaAsra 

A D Ti, - ' *" •’“‘"•eun 9,13 »„rt aZ 

K :S4?ri.rjs±i?£f5,r - ~r 

woruhip ., iw Ag.u.yeSv.„ b„“ '‘J” ™ »' 

excellenceg of the familv of n- ■ - i. “ ^ records celebrate the 

or the two mscriptions edited bv Rd Balai^ DatTn 
from Don Biianrg and the other f^m rhbflt J 

Samvat llTfi and the latto in n77 T*. k 
^ Oiihadavrda hing of Kananj. othZLZ^ Z ^ 

gwter granta of viHagea to certain Brahmans. ' ^ 

Of the two papers contributed bv the late Dr FInrt,«,i. < , 

the Vemaliirpadu Plates of Ammarflia JJ. The ^ ^ to 

m the Telugn arript and ^Sanskrit language ft oneX ^th^ 'f 

u( to auuartor, rf tbu E.u„m CLaluk>-a' Idup LmarlU U S “T‘ 

identical wriJi that dven in rK* mi- " i- a™ta U, which ja nearly 

to t, .ha attok I vISt r"i-t '“r* 

on Bhinia I, it indicates that the k Wng Krif^^l^la TI, 

Vikramaiika, i.e,, Vikramaditya I, Ld^'^recXed 

but 'had not ascended the throne. The ui^nt f j appi^rent 

that of two fields which had lieeti cut offX *“ docuraenU.i^aa 

«.d Aadeki. to a..^an, Adir^it VZ^ f Atoa,a/aL 

viUaga of Kopparaa. ia to Kaa«.»oprt toB, C ‘‘“'1?'^ ' 

already been edited in the Annahi of /Ac m ^ Oimtor distnct, , 

repabMoa in to Jp^pta, /«fa» faU^ jlifiTt'to'^par.' 
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proveroents in the readings and renderings of its test, wMeh Di, Hnltzach. has 
been able to make. The former editor of the inaeription identified a great 
warrior named Prithivl-Diivaraja with Satyasraya DhruvarSja IndravaramaQ of 
the Goa plates of Snka 532,' but Dr. Hnltzach seems to be right in identifying 
hmi with Vbhnuvardhann 1, tbe younger brother of Piilnkesin U and the 
founder of the Eastern Cbalukjm dyuast)^ The late Mr. Sew’d! added a post¬ 
script to this article in which he has settled the date of this record as Thuraday, 
October I Of A.D, (i3L 

One of the most important contributions oi tJie year was that made by Dr. 
D, R. Bhandarkar on the Saujau plates of ^kmoghavaraha I of the i^aka year 793, 
which had been partially noticed in the pages of tlie Jmmtal of the Bomhatf 
BraiKh of the Roifal Ai^tk Vd. XX, by his brother the late Professor 

Sridbar Ramnkrishna Bhandarkar wherein he had discussed two of its verses to 
show the contempt* *raneity of the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III with the Pra- 
tihara ruler Nilgabluita, the Kanan] aovereign Chakrayudha, and the Gaiada 
king Dbamiapala. These plates, ns Dr. Bhandarkar lias remarked, constitute 
the first genuine recordi hitherto known of the Kaahtrakuta king Amogha- 
varsha for,, though many inscriptions of his time had oome to light, none of 
them seemed to have directly originated from him, and even the best 

known of them, viz., the Konnur stone inscription professed to be a mere copy 
of some copper-plate charter of his, which was pre^ted about the middle o! 
the 12th century A.D. The inscription is written in the characters of the 
period to which it beiongs and in Sanskrit prose. In his treatment of this 
mterestmg record Dr. Bhandarkar has made improvements on some of the 
readings ^ven by KieUiom in his paper on the Konnur inscription^ and thrown 
new light on its contents. For instance, he seems to be right in thinking 
that Pfichchiaka-r5ja must be attother name of Indra-taja, who h mentioned as 
the father of flovinda I b the fragmentary Kllota Da^vntar Cave temple inscription.^ 
He also appeals to be right in reading DharAmr 9 haH‘tmai:i for DMrmxtriiha^ 
«rfas in the Konnfu Inscription and Karkamf. pm&ftnA in place of karkara' 
proMw/i, which he rightly sugge-ita must be the same as the Karkaraja occurrmg 
in the Konnur record. This charter describes Amoghavarsha as Fttmnmfihat- 
forata Faram€,imra P/ithivlvaUtMa, the prosperous VnJfa- 

bhanareitdmdem, who meditate*! on the feet of the Pamtnabhai(arak^ .Uaha- 
rdjaJhirQfa P(traiiu>£v(M’a, the prosperous Jagattiifigadeva and records^ that in the 
Saka year 793, when AmoghavarsUa was staying at JUnykhe^, hb capital, he 
granted to four Brahmans, whase names are given in the duirter, the village 
.Tharivatlika. from the 24 village group adjacent to Sanjana, apparently identical 
with Sanjan, w’here the plates were discovered, for the purpose of maintaming 
the 6af4, chant, VaUvadem, agnihoira and (Uithi-to^pava ceremonies, !t further 
tells us that the Rashtrakutas in the time of Indrarfija came first mto hostile 
contaCL with the Clmluky'as, not of the Deccan but of Gujarat; for the seat of 

i J.h b,H, A. H. Viil X, p. 34,^. 

* fp. /■<(. VuL VI, p, SliJ, 

* .'ttvS, .Ifurr, S'**!, V*n|, V, p. 87, 
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tMfi Cbalnkra power ia mentioned as KbeteJta wliich is the same aa Kliaira 
in North Gujarat, These Chalukyus must, therefore, be the Gojarat brunch 
of the main djTiRsty' ruling at Tn describing Duntidtirgu, the suc¬ 

cessor of IndruiUja, the record informs us that a Giirjaru dynostv cailed 
Protihfira was then ruling at Ujjain. There can be little doubt that this 
must be the PratihSra dynasty which became supreme alter seizing the throne 
of Mahodava. From other epigraphic records we already knew that Mahodaya, 
or Eauanj, was the capital of this dynasty from the time of Bhojn I onwards. 
But we did not know for certain where they were mling before they established 
themselves at Kanauj. This grant now makes it certain that their original 
seat of power was Ujjaro, The Jama Hanvarh^a, as pointed out by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar, strengthens the inference that the PratihaTaa were established at Ujjain 
and not at Bhilmal, as was hitherto supposed, before they transferred their capital to 
Kanauj. The document further informs us of tlie exploits of Dhruva (Dhfira- 
vatsha), and his son Govinda III, also called Tribhuvanadhavata, In recount' 
ing the expeditions of the latter it mentions that this ruler encountered and 
defeated the PratihOra Nugabhata and Ghandragupta, the ruler of i^ripura or 
Sirpur in the Central Provinces and received the submission of two more princes, 
namely, Dharma and ChakrajTjdha, This Dharma is the same as Dbarma- 
pala, the Pala king of Bengal and Chakrayudha, the protf^gd of his, who obtained 
the sovereignty of Kananj through him. It further alludes to his conquot of 
the Mllava, KoSala, Kalihga, Vaiign, PHhala and Odraka coimtriea and men¬ 
tions a SDiall ruler called Maharaja ^arva, whose principabty lay on the banka 

of the Narmadh at the foot of the Vmdliyas, with ^libhavana as its capital. 
Other interesting mfonnation furnished by the document b to the e£Eect that 
in ancient times an Indian king could temporarily resign his sovereignty and 
enjoy the life of a hermit or ascetic as was done more than once by Aniugha- 
varaha. Leaving aside other details, it may be noticetl here that the donor 
herein called Vira-NiMyana is compared to a Gupta king in point of generosity. 

This Gupta king, Professor Bhandarkar sunnises to be Skandagupta Vikra- 

mSditya of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. In support of his hypothesis he refers 
to the Gdtkasaptoiati of Ha la and to the Bhitari Pillar Inscription alluding 
to the victory won by Skandagupta over hb enemies, who, in hb opinion, 
were the kinsmen of the Gupta emperor. But, inasmuch os the Bhitari Pillar 

Inscription shows that the enemies referred to were the savage Huns, after 
vanqubhing whom he went to see his mother, it would be dangerous to accept 
thb surmbe till other evidence b forthcoming to support it. 

The four records dealt with by ttai Bahadur Hiralal throw considerable 
light on the hbtoiy of the Bhahja dynasty of Orissa, Three of them were 
issued from Vaujuivaka, two by Netribhafijadeva, aurnamed Kalyanakalaia, and 
one by Mahajuja Vidyadharsbhanjadeva, sumamed Anioghakalaaa. With the 

help of th«e documents together with some other records of the family the 

Editor has prepared a tentative genealogy of the Bhanjaa and shown that the 
Bhanja kingdom in ancient days included almost all the tributary states of 
Orissa together with the northern portion of the Ganjam district, covering an 
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area of about 16,000 aquaie miles. Special mention lato be made here of a 
highly mtercBting paper by Dr. Sten Konow on the so-called TalAt*i-Biihi 
inscription of the year 103, The record ia written in the Kharoshthl alphabet 
of the ^ka variety and seems to have originally come troci ShShbSzgarhi, 
Dr. Sten Konow has given us a revised reading of the te;rt and sought to show 
in a very convincing way that the year 103 cannot refer to the era instituted 
by Azes; since the word Ayam, he asserts, cannot be the genitive of the name 
Aya (Azes) at all. He further says that everything we know from Indian 
tradition points to the conclusion that the Vikraroa era was a national Indian 
era and ancient Indian ideas seem to be traceable in the oldest Vikrama-dates, 
The eras used in Kharoahthl inscriptions, on the other hand, are, he argues, 
partly framed after the model of the Macedonian calendar, which is evident 
from the occasional use of Macedonian month-names and from the habit of 
reckoning the days of the month from full moon to full moon, whUe the Indian 
calendar divided the months into two fortnights. According to him we mu^ 
infer that the era or eras used in the Patika plate and 'm the so-called Ta’^fc-i- 
Bahi inscription are of foreiga origin and. if it is granted that was still 

reigning in the year 78 of that era, and we meet with Gudnfara in the year 103, 
it is (Sfficnlt to avoid the inference that both records are to be referred to one 
and the same eta; so that there would be only 25 years between the Patika 
plate and the so-called TaUii^i-Bjhi inscription, or, in other words, between 
Moga and Gudufitra. What happened, according to his view, was that, ‘ Some¬ 
time after the demise of Mithindates IT in 88 B,C, a ^ka rtilcr of Seistan maiie 
himself independant, invaded the Indus country and established a new era. 
According to the KiklakocMryakathanaka^ the Jain Kfilakacharyu applied to the 
gaka rulers of Sagakula for assistance against king GardhabilLi of TJjiayinT, 
who had alnlucted his sbter, and the result was that the i^akas inadd them.selvea 
masters in Ujjayim where their rule, ac.cotding to some well-known memorial 
stanzas, lasted four years. They were then ousted by Vikrai^ditya who 
establisheiJ his own era/ The era thus establisheii was, he thinks, the first 
secular era of Indian origin, the oldest certain instance of its use being in the 
Sodasa inscription of the year 72. From the fact that the date portion of 
this record does not make any mention of the paksha but simply mentions the 
ninth day of the month, he infers, that the calendar was partly arranged 
according to the principles introduced by the bakas. He further says that a 
new Parthian era was cetahlished one year before the date of the Patika plate 
by Ares, the first Parthian conqueror of the Kabul country and the western 
Punjab, and that the so-called Ta^td-Bahi inscription is dated in the 26th 
year of that era. That would take ns to the time 16 to 20 A.D. which would 
be a very likely date for Gudufara who is generally assumed to have come to 

the throne in ift A.D, 

Progbess in the fcbucation of Soutm-Ixdias IXSCalPTlONS, 

The fifth volume of the jSowtA Indian /nsenpimns (Tea/s) Series, which 
had been passed for final printing in 1925-26, was actually published and issued 
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during the year ondet report. The muiuBcnpt of part iv of VoL IT! of the Old 
Series has been sent to the press for being set up and the proofs of the first 
30 pages of it have been examined. To complete VoL VI of tlie Texta Seriea 
transcripts of 5«J mscriptiona, mostly in Teingu characters, were revised and 
sent to the press, and the volume is now in various stages of printing. Tbb 
brings us to the end of the Madras epigmphical pollcction for ISftb. The 
contents of the more important among these records have been noticed in the 
Reports on South htdian Epigraphy for the years 1897 to 1899. Mr. K. V, 
Snhf ahman pi. Ayyar, who is now editing the texts of these inscriptions, brings 
to notice the following few points in connection with theio. 

* In the interneeme wars that were waged during the reign of the Bahmani 
Idrtp Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, the Hindu Chief, Asvaiaya aiias Sarvappa, ia 
one of the principal figures who seems to have been mentioned by Ferishta. 
V^'^hat has been recorded by the Muhammadan historians is confirmed and to 

some extent enlarged on in a few inacriptioos. In the year tSaka 15*26, corre^ 
spending to the cyclic year KrSdhana, says a lithic record of Simbacholam, 
file chief H5jiidblr&ja MahatiSja Rfijasi! AivorSya Sarvap|ui, sent by Hajarat 
Mahaiuadii Khnlli Kutubu P^diiMha (Muhammad QuliJ, captured the thrtee 
fortresses Koppalavarikopi, V’irak^to and Enjeria, drove out Mukunda-Jj&huba* 
lendra, paid a visit to Sri*Kfirmam and, after making a sanfamanya gift to the 
god, Vaishimvas, and Brahmans, proceeded to S^imbSdri, where, seeing that the 
grants made by former kings for offerings, etc,, had fallen into disuse in spite 
of their having been once revived by king Mukundad^va-Maliaraja, he gave a 

village with all its income to the god and restored to their original gtandeor 

the services in the temple. The account recorded in this epigraph is fully 

corroborated by an inscription found in the Kummnathasvaniin temple at Sti" 
kfinnam, where the chief made a mrvat»Ani/a grant of the whole village of 
Srikhrmam to the temple, 

‘ The inscriptious of Simh^chalam farther reveal the names of some pro> 
minent religious teachers such as .4khan<dAnanda'Sripilda, V'’aradagiri-drtp&da, 
Naraharimuni or Narahari-Sripsda, who appear to have been inspired by the 
religious activities of Namharirirtha, the great Mlidhva teacher, philosopher 
politician of the t3th century A.D. and the direct di.sc{ple of Anaiidatirtha- 
pfijyapSda, who propoundwi the The Bimhachalam inscriptions 

show that Naroharitirtha wielded enormous infiuenoe in the Andhrudeia.' 

Miscejxaiteous Epigrafiucal VI'ORJi. 

The following summaiy of the epigtaphical work done in the different 
circles of the Acclueoli^cal Dej>artmeiit, and in some of the of 

India ia based on the reports with which the officers conenmed have supptie<l me. 

Fnmtier t'iVrfe.—Mr. Hargreaves supplied to Dr. Sten Konow, in con¬ 
nection with the publication of his volume on the Poat-AArkan Kliaroahthi 
inscriptions, numerous estampages aud photographs of the ^[graphs in the 
Peshawar Museum as also of others in private collectionii. For this purpose he 
liad to undertake a special journey to Baonu tg obtain inipiessiona of the inscrip- 
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taon on the pedestal of a Buddha image now in the posseeaion of a Punjabi 
regiment stationed there and another to Shahilaur id the Agror valley to pFTOcure 
estainpages of the rock inafriptious at that place. Captain A» H. Bameg, l.A., 
of the Indian Political Departnicnt, presente*! to the Peshawar Museum a new 
iDscTfption which was discovered at a place called Khazana about 4 miles 
from Mir Ali on the Idak-Spinwam road in the Tochi Agency, To judge from 
impressions sent to me a part of this document appears to be in Mongolian, 
but has not yet been deciphered. The rest of it is written in linnskrit langtiage 
and fiata*lfi alphabet. It appears to be dated in the SSatra year 38, and men¬ 
tions the name of a king which possibly reails Iffayanachandra. A portion o! 
this SHraila inscription appears to be misarng. 

Easteffi Ciicfe,—^The only epigraphical discovery miule in the Eastern 
Circle during the year was that of two votive terra-cotta tablets beani^ the 
figure of the Buddha in the hh&misfparsQ-titutlm and the Buddhist oraeii written 
in characters of about the sixth century A.D. and a sealing with the Wht^l 
flanked by two deer in the upper portion and a legend in characters of about 
the tenth century. The latter, the Superiutendent thinks, waa the seid of the 
community of monks at the monastery (uiA/Im) of Dharmapaladeva at Soraap^, 
which is to lie identified with the modern (hnpiir close to Paharpur temple. 'Hie 
former, t.c., the tablets, he believes, support the surmise that the aculpturea 
discovered at Paharput in the basement of the main temple belong to the late 

Qupta period. # t ir 

Mr. Dikshit supplied to Mr. Hem Chandra tloswami, President of the haiii- 

rup Anusandban Committee, Gauhati, estarapages of two copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tions, one of which is said to be of the Assam king Indra 1^1 a and the^ other of 
Dbarma Pftla, both recording grants of lands to Brahmaua specified in them. 
The lormer. Mr. Goswami writes, was fpnnd by a ‘ cultivator in a village 
calleil Guakuchi in Kamnip. It consists of three leaves fastened together by 
a metallic ring attached to a ladle-shaped seal, in the hollow of which there 
is an image of an elephant with a superscriptioD of the long imderaeath. Ac¬ 
cording to it, Indra Pfila was the son of Puraudar Pala, who ^vns the son of 
Katna PSla and gmmtson of Brahma Pala. The other plate was found in the 
district of Nowgong, Assam, by a cultivator in the course of ploughing. It 
describes Dharma Pala as the son of Harsha Pala and fpnmta of GopSb, 
Incideutally it gives the genealogy of Indra Pala also, which is identical with 

the one given in the preceding tlocument,’ 

Three sets of copiier-plnte grants and a stone inscription were brought to 
Mr. Dikshit’s notice from the Bombay Presidency, The earliest of these in¬ 
scriptions, he says, are the plates recently discovered at Sadalgu m the Chikodi 
taluka of Belgaum district, which were issued by tlie Chalukya king VinaySditya on 
the full moori day of Mflgha of the jkka year 614, also mentioneil as the eleventh 
regnal year of the king. The pbee of the royal cn^pment was the village 
of MSsiyva on the southern bank of the Bhaimarathi river, ideatic^ with the 
Bhima of the present day. The identity of Masiyya with M^ur m Shotapur 
district, close to which the Emperor Aurangzeb encamped, might be suggested 
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witb sonip diilid^nce The donees of tb© grant wet© 51 Brahitiana, whose onines, 
gotfos and shares bt© mentioned. The idlhige gmnteil was Kavittage (modern 
Kavatgi) in the Bagenfttjiti viahaya, and wa» situated on the northern hank of 
the river KfishnaveW (modem Kriahua) between the villages of Paduaili 
(modem Fadsnigi) and Jannavrita (modem JanvSd)- Tha locality of the villages 
referred to in the grant ia the border of the Belgaum district, Jainkhnndi 
State and Bijapnr district. 

Another set of copper-plates, now in the Bharat Itihas Samaodhak Mandal 
at Poona, came from the village of Bopgaon in the Poona district. It ia a 
grant of the Chalukya king Vinayaditj'a, and is dated on the fuH moon day of 
Chaitra, the SaflkrAnti day in the Saka year 640, mentioned as the 22nd 
regnal year of the king. The place of the Idng's encampment was Hatampura, 
the donee, Sri-Yachchhasvamin (properly Vataaavarain) and the village grant¬ 
ed, Nirgnndi near Davilagrama in the territory {viahaya) of Samagiri, which 
cannot be identified. 

The third set of plates was brought from the village of Man in the Pewna 
district, and refers to the time of K^ishpaiaja 1 Akillavarsha of the RAshtra- 
kiita dynasty. The oocarion for the donation was the solar acHpse on the new 
moon day of Chaitra. in the Saka year 683, Hemalamba-KontiviMo/' (of the 
Jovian cycle). The village granted was BopaichaUa in the Pimaya (Funaka) 
territory, which must have been very close to the spot where the plates were 
found, as the river Muila (now known as Mula^, mentioned as the southern 
boundarr of th^ village granted, also mns to the south of the village Mao, 
The discovery of a stone inscription has been reported from Mangulvedha near 
Pandharptir, District fiholspur. From an eye-eopy of the inacriptian it appears 
to be a record of at least 17 tines in Mah&i&shtrf Prakrit verse and in characters 
of the 12th century A,D. The name of one Sankharaja, the younger brother 
of another chief, appears in one of the lines. 

Burma CiVete.—Mons. Chas. Duroiselle has kindly supplied me with the 
following sfummary of the very interesting epigraphical work done in his circle 
during the yrar 1926-27. 

“ Among the epigraphical discoveries made in the Burma Circle during 
the year under report the most important is a mtinuscript containing twenty 
gold leaves each inscribed on one aide, placed within two covets of the same 
metal. It was uneartbed at Hmawra (Old Prome) in the courae of excavations 
conducted there during the year, and found together with many other objects 
of a miscellaneoufl nature inside the relic chamber of an old brick mound. 

“ The miring on the leaves is in characters of an early South-Iudian 
script of the Canara-Tdugu type closely resembling those on the Maunggun 
plates, which were discovered at a place near Hmawza in 1897 and the nriginfllf^ 
of which are now in the BritiBli Musetmi, and those on the fragments of a stone 
found at Bawhawgyi pagoda, Hmaw7.a, which, on paheographic grounds, have 
been assigned to the V-Mth century A.D. 

“ The manusCTipt contam.s extracts from the dhfiidAawpno and f inaya 
Pitohus, and constitutes, together with those mentioned above, the earliest proofs 
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of PSli BuddhiEin in Burma, It is expected that the cimtontfl of the nmnu- 

script will, after & careful study, he puhliahed with illuRtistions in a volume of 

the Epigraphia Bimamca, The Ms. begins on the first page with an extract 

giving the chaiji of causation {PapichchasamvppSda) and ends on the kst page 
with * Itipi so bkatjavd araham samniSManbiutdlio, etc/ onuroeratiog the qualities 
of the Buddha. This manuscript may be aaaignetl to the Yl-Vllth century A.D. 

“At the same site were unearthed some thin gold and ailvcr plates with 

writing in Pyn in the same characters aa those mentioned above, and also a 
stupa "l»earmg inscriptions mostly in the same dead language, Por want of a 

fuller vocabulary than we now posseae, these inscriptions have not yet b^n 
properly read. The former were found in caskete and bowls tc^ether with 
huaves of the Buddha and other votive objects, and probably record the osmefi 
of donors of those objects. They contain only one line each, but in most 
caaes there is nnother line of mscriptioti l«low each containing a few letters at 
intervals in Brahmi chsnicters. as in the case of some um inscriptions found 

also at Hmawza. the object of which has not yet been ascei^mcd The 

inacriptions on the stupa give the names of the Buddhas and ^iples cnibcK^ 
thereon, and perhaps also the names of the donors of the object. Ihe tatter 

sapnlv two names which may prove to l>e very intereating. They are 
Prabhuvamm and Sri^FrabhudevU. and if they turn out tfi be the titles of the 
Idne^ then reigning at Old Prome and of his queen, they wiU enable iis»to throw 
Ught on a new dynasty of kings at Old Pronie with their names ending m 
of which the Bunnese chroniclers are unaware. 

“Tile other epigraphicel diacovetit's cmiaiat of a few short mscnptions each 
incised on the obverse ami reverse faces of terra-cotta votive tablets, and around 
the pedestals of Buddha images. They are in Pyn, Burmese and Nagan clmmc- 
tets and range in date from about the Yl-Y\\th to the XUth centmy A.D. 
Tlic languages in which they are written are Pyu, .Talaing, Burmea^ Pali an 
Sanskrit" in most cases they consist of tlie Buddhist creed (m t or 

raU) and of decUcatory records (in Pjm, Talaing, Burmese or Rlhh The 
latter, belonging to about the XUh century A.D., and mostly <iiscovered at 
Pagan in the course of excavations conducted there daring the year, are im* 
portant in that thej^ corroborate to some extent the statements made m the 
Burmese chronides as to certain events that hap^ned at that tune, -.uth 
are the sack of Old Prome and Thatou, the political and rdigioua mteirmirse 
between Burma and Korth-Eastem India, and the foundation of pagodas and 
tembles bv the then redgniug king, Anorata (1044-1077). Again, those belong, 
tec to about tbe Xllth centurj-, 'especially those in Burmese, are no less un- 
portant for the light they throw on the history of the Burmese lan^mge; for, 
^ort. aa they are. they contain many archaic words and forms and meaumgs 

now long fallen into oblivion. 

“ Estampages were procured of teecriptions on two atone slabs, both s* 
covered at Pagan. One of them, written on two aides of the stone is mne 
worn and. except for a few words, nothing much can be ^mode out of it The 

other Lb fragmentary and records the foundation of a temple the name of vv hich 

3U 
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is as ‘ Irmyetlma/ It coDtsiziB & date, but it cannot be read, being 

mocb worn. The epigraph ia in Btixmese, and on paUaographtcal grounds it 
may be assigned to the Xll-XHItb centtu}' A.D. Tliia mscription has now 
been placed in the Mnsemn, Pagan.** 

Southern CmJe. — A& to the epigraphical work done in the Southern 
Circle, Mr, Tenkoba Rao reporte that Ido Tillages wore yiaited by him and hia 
staff, from which 633 inacciptions were copied, but that he received only four 
copper plates for examination dnrmg the year, A detailed survey of the whole 
of the MayaTaraTn taluk and of some parts of the Kninbhakonam and Kal- 
yandmg taluks in the Tanjore and Anantapur Districts has been completed. The 
most notable epigraphical discovery was made at NUgatjunikoiida, where ssr- 
veral Bidhmi inscriptions of the IkhSku dynasty were nnearthed. A resnmi§ 
of aU these dorumenta has been inserted in the begmning of this summary, 
Next in importance are three Brahmi label inscriptions engraved at the pillow 
end of the stone beds carved within a natural cav^n on the top of the Undjn 
kali 11 hillock of the N^gamnlai chain towards the south of Vikktramatigolam 
in the Madura district, Similar inacriptions attributable to about the 3rd cen¬ 
tury B,C. had already been copied in several caverns in the Madura and Tinne- 
velly districts. The labels at NSgamalsi give the names of Teij-Atntj, the son 
-of Andai-PikSn, Yfn-Kuviran and Podilai-KuviraQ, who were possibly the occu¬ 
pants of these caverns. 

A few records copied in the Cochm State are dated in the reigns of two 
Chcra kings, Kodai Ravi and Hljasihga-Peramflmdigal. Of these, the former 
is known from the inacriptions copied at Triput;iitura, Tali and Calicut. The 
latter figures for the first tune as an independent ruler in a record from T^lukkad 
and may be identical with the ChetamA^ Rajasiiiiha, a vassal of king Riljendra- 
ChOla, who built the Vislmu temple at Mannarkoil in the Tinnevelly riistrict 
in the name of bis suKerain. The Va^luttu script used in the first half of 
the inscription, however, does not support this hypothesia since it is earlier 
by about two centuries. This mscription refers to an assignment of land 
made by the Vrar of Talaikkattur to some merchants, two of whom are said 
to have belonged to the Manigr^mam community for founding a market 
•(pi^igai) and to the exemption granted to them from the payment of certain 
taxes. Though this record has been found in the compound of a church, there 
ia nothing in it to ahow that it refem to concessions made to Christian 
cnerchanta in particular. It may be noted, however, that among the boundaries 
of the land mentioned in it occm the names ChifupalH and Kala(rai}ppa|li, 
which according to modem connotation, Mr. Venkoba Rao 8a}rs, would denote 
•churches. 

The collection of this year inclndes two mscriptions of Partotaka and 
RajarSja I, which were found in the Tanjore and Tinnevelly districts. An 
iaacription from, the hamlet of Pattisvaram (Tanjore distrmt) daietl in the 7th 
year of Pamkfoari Rajendra-CbOla 1 (1019 A.D.) says that the temple with 
which it is connected w-as erected as a memorial shrine {PaUiyjKnitti) for fRaja- 
xfija’a) queen Panchavapm&deviyftr- This place is dose to Pa]aiyJtru also known 
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Mui^likou^a-Solapuiam which was a aecondaiy capital o( the Cholas. An 
mocnption from the Mayavaram taluk is dated in the 14th year of Kaiikfila- 
ChOla. ‘who took Madura and llam’, and may be assigned to Eajadluraja TI. 
Another record from the same taluk lays down rules for the election of niem- 
Ijere to the assembly of the village KulOttungacholan-Taiimfiyaka-ehaturvcdi- 
inat'igalani in ESjadhiriljri’Valaniidu. The election mentioned m this inscription 
was \eld m the 7th year of the reign of a (Ch6ia) king TribLuvanachnkra\'artm 
Konerinniaikonilan. At the instance of two officers of the king the rules regarding 
the rights and privileges of membera were published- Only those Bcah- 
maus who were competent, learned, and above forty years of age and who had 
not sat in the sofifto for the previous ten years, could stand for the election. 
Those who had no relationahip with the members of the assembly for the 
previous five years had to be chosen and the relations of the tlien present 
members were to be eliminated for the succeeding five years. The people 
were protected from undue inllueace that might he exercised by these members, 
bv the* ruling that those who were pilty of corruption and th<^e who molested 
the other Brahmans of the town, the Brahman sddfkus as well as the agricul¬ 
turist, and had failed to pay their taxes, were puniahable according to the 
gravity of their ofEencea. A hitherto unknown later Choia chief csftUed Guni- 
raja RiidradOva-ChOia MahlirSja, who roust have been ruling, apparently, ae 
a Vijayanagara subordinate, is brought out by a record ftoro Kumbhakonaro 
dated in Saka I47a (1354 A,D.). 

The villages in the Kamnad and Tinnevelly districts have yielded a large 
number of P^dya epigraphs in addition to five inscriptions of the Tra- 

vancore kings Udayamarttilndavaxman (circa 1534 A.D.) and his co-regent Ra- 
vivarinati Kulnsekiiara. Of these. 10 are in Vatteluttu characters and 
belong to the early Pandt-a kings Marafij&daiyati, sMayamajatj and ^Tra-Pan- 

dva. The other records arc those of the medijeval kings Kula^khara, Sundara- 
randyu and VTra-Papdya. The reroaining ones, which range in date from ikka 
1350 to 1403. relate to the later Pandyaa of Tinnevelly who were subordinate 
to the Vijayonagara viceroys. An inscription from Ti^tAndatfiimporam in 
Kanmad dated in the llth year of king \^ra-Paad7a (A.D. 1204) is of interest 
as It records an agreement by the ASjuvamiam. Manigraraam, the Samauta 

FandflsJUi “oJ oflier residents of the villap to levy certain taxes on the articles 
of merchandise iunl to complete from the proceeds the renovation of the 
inmfajta in fiont of the local temple which had lieen left nofinished. One ol 
these inscriptions states that Kulafiekhara (ciroti A.D. 1288) constructed the 
walls of the temple at Tinnevelly from the booty obtained from the Kerala» 
Choia. and HovsjOi^ kings ■ while another epigraph, which apiiears to lielong 

to the same rnler. U, Knloaekhara and ia date<l in his 34th year, records the 
infonnation that the temples of V^adaperuiiikSyil-LTdaiyar and Sudikkodnita- 
KficLchiyir at Arivilliputtnr were to be considiired aa asylums for tho rafug(!OS 
from the surrounding seven tmfittf enumerated in it, A curious Tamil record from 
Srivil iputtur, which is dated in Saka 1375 1453) and is ahowD as issued 

by the god Rahgaxiuiha himself, records the gift of tlie vLUagt' Timvaran' 
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ganallnr to the temple of Swjiikko^lutta-NSchchijii, the 'well-kiiown VaiBlmava 
eomt and authoress. Foaaibly it was engraved in the time of TirumSllruu- 
jOlainuiifijir one of the MSvali-VilniLdaiAya chieftnind who ruled near Madnm 
after the decline of the tnediffival PSndyas. The record contains quotations 
of several phrases and eEpressians hront the A^^AcAi^r-Tirumo/i or the decade 
of hymns which the said holy authoress composed in praise of * her divine lover 
KahgHnatha.’ A late record fram the same place contains some information 
about the cjiste-clispotes faetween the class called Devendra'kudumba and the 
Psraiyar in regard to certain social rights. 

In the Kalyandntg taluk of the Anantapur district 14 inBcriptions were 
copied. Two of these were issued during the time of lnmgd|a-Chd|a-Mahilraja 
and his son MaUIdSva-Ch&ja who were ruling from GcSvindavSdi as the sub* 
ordinates of the Western Ch^ukya king VikTamSditya VI. record from 
Kusdutpi in the same taluk, dated in i^aka 1262 , belongs to the Hoysata 
king Vire^fiallala, the son of \^m-Naraaiuga, who had his headqxmrters at 
DCmaa-mudm. It mentions a J/o/iosaiTmia/ct of the king by name Eommaya- 
Nu\*aka, son of Gangaya^Nayaka, governing the Nidugala-mjya, and of Hosa- 
Hampejii-pattana (i.c., the new town of Hanipe), the capital of the Vijayanagara. 
empire. 

Most of the inscriptions secured from the Ganjani district l>eloug to the 
period of the Eastern Oatiga king Anantavarmadeva (’hodagaiigadeva (A,D. 
1073), of whom the latest regnal year given in the records is the ttTth. 'I’hey 
reveal the names of some subordinates of Chfidngafii;^ and of his relations. A 
fragmeotary inscription at K5ysvaram in the Vizugapatam district, winch Is 
written in aicbaic Telugu, mentions the temple of Narondr^^ra, which was 
probably named after the Eastern Chalukya king Narendmmrignraja in com¬ 
memoration of one of the famous 108 battles he fought with his enemies. Of 
the later kings of this dynasty au inscription of Vbhnuvardhona Vijayiditya, 
which comes from the Godavari district, mentions Im queen MailSradcvi, who 
was the daughter of Asanti Suraparaju. 

Three inscriptions from the Soutiv Kanura district copied in the year reveal 
the names of two .\lupn kings Vtrsplndya Afapendra {Saka 1184) and Vijayn* 
deva Alnpendra who were ruling from BarahakanySpura (Bamkik), Evi¬ 
dently they were the ancestors of Sfiyideva (Saka 124.?), who ie known to us 
from other records of Bilrakur. From a number of inscriptions of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings copied at the same locality it Is apparent that the Ajupa kings 
lost their possession of the Bfiiakiitu-tiljya and that it became a Vljayanagani 
principality with its own governors. Two inscriptions of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty secured from Kokatom in the Ouddappah district, which belong to the 
time of king Krisluiaraya, supply the information that the village had been 
granted as a sonwriidnya by the emperor to his court poet AlusOni-Pedduyan- 
^ru, son of Alasani Chokkayanf^ru. Of a few inscriptions betonging to the 
Nayakas of Tanjore one from Kumbhokfipam which is dated in ^ka 1551 states 
btat tlovinds-Dikshita, the PrtuStdni of Baghunatha-Ntlyaka, made some grants 
to the wMfka of S&raiigasvdniiyar, the agent of the Periyamatham there. 
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GOvinda-lHk&liita, the famous minister who served under the thr.;e Xavaha 
kings Chewapaf Achyuta und HaghunStha, was, we knowi a great authority 
on Mimdmsa as well as F^ni« and was the author of several^ Sanskrit 
works. Another inscription from the same place, which belongs to the time 
of Chewappa, reveals the exLstcnoe of a temple of the Buddha at the village ol 
TiruvilsndiiraL near li.uiiibhak6nani as late as the IGth century. The temple 
IS said to have been diamantJed when a chanuol was dug, but restored afterwards. 

liulmn Museum, Culcitila—THiie only inscription acquired by the Archmo- 
beical section of the Indiau Museum, Calcutta, during the year under report 
IB the copper*pkte of Sabhakara which has already been published by Mr. 

R. D. Bnneiji in. the Kpiffraphut Jufltcu? 

Lucknow d/ua«niitt.—The Curator reports that only one copper plate inscrip¬ 
tion was added to the epjgraphical section of the Provineial Miuwum at Luck¬ 
now. It is a grant of the Oahadavalu king tioviudanluiadru of Kammj and 
is dated on the 15th day of the dark half of Pliulguija of the (Vikrama) Saihvat 
1184 . The record is being published by Mr. N. C\ Mehta in the Ejnffmphia 

Indica. 

Ajmer J/twciim.—Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar H. Ojho has made two or 
three very important epigraphical discoveries this year. He haft recovered some 
of the missing portions of the well-known (Thosuijdi inscription of the 2nd 
ceirturj- B.F. and discovered two other very valuable records which are per¬ 
haps the earliest inscriptions yet found in RijpirtStia. One of the fragments 
of the Ghosil^idi inacriptioa now foimil, supplies the words ' SarmtAieua 
medha \ which evidently form the end of the first Ibe of the record and eiuiblc 
the initial letter of its second lina to be restored as and the whole exprea- 
sjon as \Sarvatmena A^vamedhmtdjmd, It is thus apparent that .Sarvatata, 
the son of Gojflyana and Parfisar! was the performer of an Asvamedlm aacri- 
fice. Another fragment of the same inscription containing the word sarvei- 
mrShhifCtm, Mr. Ojha says, is preserved in the Udayapur Museum, and suppliee 
the yniwing portion of the second line of tiie aaiuc inscription. Of the other 

two old inscriptions examined by him, both incised on u sacrificial pillar 

standing in a lake at Kandsa in the Sahada tUstriefc of the Udwapur 
State, one is of special palasograpMcal value. It is date<l on the lath day of 
the bright half of CJiaitrn of the kfita (passed) year 282: Kritatfordmipnrvcor- 

sha^atnjjordtyydi^tat/ah m SO 2 Chaitra .. and records that a shash(iratra 
sacrifice was performed by one ^aktigunaguru, Tliere are 8 lines in it which 
nm from the top to the middle of the pillar but their lower portions are very 
much mutilated The hiBcription is written in characters of the 3rd century 
A.U., which resemble those of the Jnnogai;lh inscription of Mahakahatrupa 
Hudradnman. Tlie date is given in words as wbH as in numeral symbols. 

The form of the symbol for SW) in the present iiwcriprion was unknowm up 

to this time. The year in which it is dated, belongs to the Malava-Viicrama 

era and corresponds to 225 A.D. The other record is engraved on the same 
pillar but is a few months later. The script, however, in which it is written is 
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ftitiiilfl f to that of the preceding inHcriptioin, It is dated on the 15th day of 
ChatorntaBya of the year 282 of the same reckoning. Its purport is identical 
Tirith that of the preceding record. Here the date is given only in numeric^ 
Kyrnhnla and IS preceded by the word iyifo, which shows that the ycM of the re¬ 
cord w*aa * a passed one.* The leiuaining 9 records exanune<l in the 3'ear reitge 
in date between A.D. 1085 and 1573. Of these the earlitat appears to he- 
the one engraved on a pillar in the ►?iva temple at jikola in the estate of Kanor 
in the Udaj’apur State, which is dated on the ISth day of the ilark half of 
Mnigaiira of the Samvat year 1142 (A.P. 1085). Tlie mBcription on the pedes¬ 
tal of a Jaina image found at Wallcha in the same estate of Kanor is dated' 
Saihvat 1167 (A.D. lUO) and records the setting up of an. image of Mnni- 
snvrata, that is, the image on which the epigraph is incised, by one AsnpS.la, 
son of P iinjnlfa of the Kaigama family which had niigreted from Chitrakuta 
(Chitor), The image was set up under the advice of [SuvalnTti], the successor 
of Acharya Sahasrakirti of Nanditata-gachcha. The Ghsghas5 inscription, 
which is now preserved in the X^dayapm- Museum and belongs to the time of 
BSwnl Tejasjmha of Mew'lr, is another record which Mr. Ojha examined in the 
year. It is dated Sunday, the first day of the dark half of Karttika of the 
Saihvat year 1322 (A,D, 1266), and records that Mah&janaratna of the Dindui 
family built the well (fopi) where it was originally found. The waa 

composed by Ratnaprabhasuii, pupil of Bhuvanachandrasuri of the Chaitia- 
gachchha but written by his pupil FSi^vachandra. It waa engraved by the 
artist Keiiaiihha. The inscription engraved on a pillar of the temple of M5t3jl 
at Dariba about 10 miles from Sun war in the Udajapur State is dated Saturday, 
the 10th day of the dark half of Jyeshtha of the Saihvat year 1356 (A.D. 1209). 
It records the gift of 0 dramiftos to a temple by Karani and Sohada when- 
Maharajakuta (^laharawal) SanuirasiThhadeva. w-hose chief minister was Nimba, 
was ruling .MedapSta^ r.e., Mewhr. Another inscription on the said pillar is 
dated Wednesday, the 6t)j day of the bright half of Miigha of the Saiiivat 
year 13St», and recordi. that the same amount, cm,, 16 dronimrw, was presented 
to the temple by certaui persons when Mahltajakuls Eatusirnha was the niler 
of Medapata. with Sluhanasiha as his chief minister. This is the only known, 
inscription of Rawal Batusimha. The inscriptiem engraved on a slab in the 
temple of Kalyanara^ljl at Diggi in the Jaipur 8take belotiga to the time of H5p5 
Sahgrhnmsihiha (of Mewar) and is dated on the 13tb day of the bright half 
of Jyeshtha of the Samvat year 1584 (A,D. 1527). A Ternacular inscription- 

now pieserve^l in the Udayapur Museum and belonging to the time of MabSruna 
Frntapasimha of Mcw'5r is dated Monday, the 5th day of the bright half of 
Jyeshtha of the Samvat year 1630 (.4.D. 1573), and chronicles certain grtuits to 
a Brahman mentioned in it. The remaining two records are fragmentar}'. One 
is dated in the Saihvat year 1566 (A.D. 1499) and belongs to the tune of Maha* 
HijSdhii^ja itaiiu BayamalU of C^itorgarh. It name s several J&iiur Scliaryns, 
pandits and predcceasora of Hajasiriiha. the miniatei of the said ruler, ihe 
pra 9 a^i was composed by Viinala, the pupil of Hpadhyaya SadbnharahA 
but writlen by Sadhti ll5]a^la and engraved by SfitradhUra Chhitar the 
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-son of Tsar. The other iDscription belongs to the Jaina Brti-Mttmbfut at 
Chitor, anti records that it was erected by Jijaka, son of Sa(S&ha) Naya of the 
Bhagerwal caste. Both of these fragments are preserved in the ITdnyaput 

Jiuscum. 

MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 
tty Mr. G* Tazitttni. 

During the year under review a number of the Epiyraphta htdo-Mos- 
tentca was publiiietl and another is tinder compilation containing several 
nrticies on the inscriptions of the Deccan and the Central Provincta, The 
most important of these records relate to the reign of ChiyaAu^-d-Din Tn^Iaq 
and, bis Ulustrious son. Muhammad b, Tugfilaq and throw light on the vanoim 
expeditions led to the Deccan during the second and third decades of the 1 
. century. These inscriptions are also important from epigmphic and liten^ 
points' of riew. presenting us as they do with authentic specimens of the styles 

of writing and composition of the period, , r. 

This number also contains an article on the Moslem inscnptions of Paithan 
{FraMhdita). which remainwl a doariahing commercial town until the nth 
centurv! There are several Nizam iiahi end Mughal buihbngs at the place 
and the inscriptions help us to fU with certainty the dates of these monuments. 
The script of these writings is NasH and the language Persian. 

ilr. Hamid Quraishi has contrilnvted to this nuinbet two articles, one on 
the macriptions of Multan and another on those of MrgaTh (Nimr Dwtrict. 
•C. VX In the former Mr. Hamid has studied almost ^ the records of Multon 
and arranged them in their historical and epigraphic sequence. The article 
on Arirgarh is important as throwing Ught on the history of the Port. Thus, 
.an inscription of the reign of Akbnr reads as foUows;- 

*'The Fort of Arir was conquered on tlie eth of the month of Baihmim 
in the DAhi era 4d. corresponding to the 22nd of Rajah. KKMt H. 
On the 24th of the same month fBaihman) which corresponded 
to the 8th of Slui'ban, His Majesty, the fOiaqau, the shadow 
of Ood Jalalu-d-D!n Muhammad Akbar Badghah honoured the 

plac by hfe pre»«ce .. Tbo compo»T *na 

^vrit€^ of this inscription is Muhammad Ma'pim of Bhakkar. son 
of Sayvid Safftl of Tirmiz, related on his mother’s side to &yyid 
Sher. son of Baba Hasan Ahdal of Sobzwar. who is buried at 

Qandhar.” 

Stadent. 0« Indian hirtnry »« famlinr Tritb th. nnm. of Muhammad 
■Ma'aflm; but H may ba intermting to nota that his mlaUon to Baba gaam 
Abdkl, upon which ho pridea hinualf. i» not recorded in any conlempomry work. 
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SECTION IV.-MUSEUMSJ 

INDIAN MUSEUM* CALCUTTA. 

S}f Kni ft*tlttntur tiaiimpraitutt ('iumdat 

All Sujjskrit* Arabic, Peraian and other ntscnjitions. were oripmally 
exhibited in the comer room of the main Mitseum Eirilding to the cart of 
the Gupta gallery which was, therefore, known as the Inscription Gaileij 
{Anderaon, Catalogue and Hand book of the Archmoloffieat CoBecturtis in the 
Indian Simcum, Part II, p. 305). A large collection of carved arebiteeturai 
pieces belonging to Atahammadan monmnentB of Gaur and Agra was nlao- 
exhibited on a platform in the middle of the ^same room. In 1021, when the 
scheme of reotganisatiou of the galleries of the Arclueologtcal Section, which 
has since been executed, was first proposed, the Director General suggested 
that one separate room or gallej^’ should be provided for the Moslem antiquities. 
In the year under review the Sanskrit and other non-Moslom inscriptioiia 
have been transferred from the old Inscription gtJieiy to a pair of haya of the 
New Hall adjoining the Coin room, tlie platform in the middle of the gallery 
has been removed, and the Arabic and Fer^n inscriptions, nutid>ering 51, and 
the carved arehitcctural pieces from Mohammadan monuments have been 
displayed along the walls and given snitahle labels. EnaraelJoil and carved 
bricks of the Muhammadan period previously exhibited in the New Hall have 
been transferretl to this newly organised Moslem gaileix and are now exhibited 
in wall cases. Some of the mmor Modem antiquities including fannana and 
old sale deeds have been displaye^l in a pair of talile cases in the centre of the 
room. • 

Antiquities other thou coins acquiretl and registered during the year 
ninuher 158, Among these the most notable are the sculptures and the 
fannatis. The colle<didn of later mediieval sculptures from Bihar has been 
enriched by four fairly well preserved specimens. One of these (Piute XLIII.fi) 
is an inatribed image of the Buddhist Tara with two atupaa carved on the 
back (17' >;( 10') from Guneri in the Gaya District. The inscription on fcho 
base of the image gives the name of the donor as Km^artaka, son of Bhadra 
and the form of the letters of the inscription as well us the style of decoration 
indicate that it is a work of the ninth century A.D. This image has licen 
lent for exhibition by the .Superintendent of Archaeology, Eastern Circle, To 
the same age is to be assigned also the image of the pair, Uma-Mahesvara 
(Mate SLID, 6). Siva and his wife Uma (3' rxi’ g'). rhich agTees in the main 
with the description given in the Mateya Purana (260, tl-10). The figure 

of Uma, naively looking on the face of her consort is 

lively and charming, and the pose of Siva, who, accordii^ to the legend, hna 
been persuaded by Uma to give up ascetic practices (/opos) and marry her, 
ia full of digmty. The face of the god reSects the spirit of detachment befit- 
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ting one wbo haa long le<i the life of an ascetic* The Superintendfint of Archs^o- 
iog5% Eastern Cirde, has also lent for eshibitioti a small imag;e of 

Buddha from Guneri, wearing a cro™ and necklace and seated in the earth- 
touching attitade. The form of the letters use<l in ia'icrihuig the Buddhist 
creed on the base of this image enables ns to assign it approximately to the 
9th century A*D* To the next century l>elongs another Buddha image (2' 5" 
Xl' 2") which evidently comes fram Bihar. It is of exactly the same type 
but with the addition of the thunder weapon below the lotus throne (Plate 
XUII, e). On the upper part of the back slab to the proper right of the main 
figure of Buddha is carved a seated image of Budiiha receiving a bowl of honey 
offered hy a monkey at Vai^^li, and to the left another seated figure of Buddha 
preaching the first sermon at Samath. Below, to the proper right, is a standing 
image of Budiffia wearing a crown and necklace; and, to tUe left, another 
standing image of Buddha of the same type taming the elephant Nalagiri, 
a performed by Buddha at Rajagtiha. Tlie votive inBcription on the 

base gives the name of the donor as Karmmaditya. and below is engraved 
another name, Sri Dhamunavijayadatta. probably the preceptor of the donor. 

To the growing collection of medieval sculptures from Bengal proper 
three typical images have been added during the year. The earliest is a black 
basalt image (2' iO'xl' 2') of the man-lion (Xaraairaha) mcamation of Vishnii 
(Plate XLlIl. d) engaged in tearing out the entrails of the demon Hiranya- 
kasipu. The style of modelling and decoration indicates that it is a produc¬ 
tion of the later Gupta period (7th or 8th century A.D,)* This XarafflmhB 
image was found at Surishadaha. District *24-Pergamia, Bengal, and has been 
presented to the Indian Museum by Mr. Kali Das Datta, Zamindar of Majilpur 
in the same District. To the liberality of another Zamindar of the some Dis¬ 
trict Kumar Bhupendra Nath Mukherji of Uttarpara, the Museum owes a pair 
of Garuda tigurea (2' G|'xP 10") seated back to back in a semi-kneeling posture 
(Plate XLIll, e). This pair of Ganida figures served as the capital of a column 
that stood in front of a temple of Vishnu. The third image from Beug^ k a 
black basalt figure of the serpent goddess Manasa (1' el^XlO') found m 
Birbhum District, She has on her lap her son .4stika, a samt m the guise 
of a serpent; to her proper right is seated her husband, the sage Jatatkaru, 

and to her left, her brother. Vasuki. 

Raia Ram Chandra Deva of Puri h)w presented three typical sculptures 

from Orissa, One of those is a figure (2' 2-xP n of the Varaha (Boar) incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu of grey granite. Figures evidently of gods and goddesses, 
including one of a fish, are carved on the body of the Boar. This image pro¬ 
bable dates from the 7th or 8th century A.D. The other two sculptures 
presented bv the Raja iLre:^a female figure (3' ll'xT if) at her toilet 
looking into’ a mirror (Plate XUD, /), and a pair of lovers (5' S'x2' 2'). 
Both these scnlptaies evidently come from Konarak and are assignabte to 
the I3th century- A.D. The Rev. Canon Pearce present^ a chlorite image, 
which also probably comes from Konaiak and is assignable to the same 
epoch (I3tb century A.D.), It is a two-armed image f3’ 2i'Xl' SJ') ^^ted 
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in meditatioa (Flute XLm, nDfortimalielj both the fore-araut with 
their attributes are lost. But a garland hangiDg bdow the knees and 
closely resembling the winamxaUi or the garland of wild flowers of Vishnu, 
seems to indicate that it is an image of Vishnu. The back slab of this 
image is decorated with a cinquefoil arch^ a feature that distinguiahea 
the famous door lintel with the images of the nine Grahna at Koinarak 

(Bifihen Swamp, Kamrak, Plate XII). The rcsemhlance of this image to 
the images of the nine Giuhas carved on the Konaiak lintel does not stop 

with the cinquefoil arch. There is also a very close resemblance in the style of 
modelling, in the artangemeut of the drapery and in other details. 

Miscellaneous antiquities acquired during the year include a votive stupa 
(height 19i') of sandal wood from Tibet (Plate XLIV, fig. 8). The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal lias presented a collection of 80 brass utensila recovered Emm 
Chandra Bil in the Faridpur Uistriot, Bengal, and acquirod as Treasure Trove. 
It is difficult to deteruiine the age of these utensilB with the materials now 
available, but, as Plate XLIV, fig. 0 will show, the collection inc l n d eff forma 
that are no longer common. 

Among Moslem antiquities other than coins acquired during the year 
the most important is the collection of Arabic and Persian docuinflots inctud- 
ing Jantxanx, stniods, paruiofuu, etc., numbering 37 (see list in Ap purtHiT E), 
Two of these documents deserve special n/itke. One is a JfAwa or edict on 

the interpretatian of the Muhammadan Low of Divorce compile by Ibrahim, 

son of Ismail, son of Muhammad, son of O'mar, dated the 2lBt of Rabi’ L H. 849 
(27th June 1445). The document bears a seal which has been read bv Air. 
Yazduni as follows;" 

“ Sadr-ul-Ielam Sadrd-Jaban Sultan Bahlol Al'Adil.” 

CMef of Islam, Chief of the world, Sultan Bahlol, the Just.” 

This Bahlol was no other than Bahlol Lodi who ajwrjtnded the throne of 

Delhi as Sultan in 1448 A-D. He entered the service of Sultan Muhanutind 

Shah of the Sa 37 id dynasty of Delhi {1433-1443 A.D.) and ciistiuguiahwl 
himself in the wars against Sultan Mahmud of Malwa. he im'olted 

against his master and tried to seise the throne of Delhi. On the death of 
Sultan Muhazumad in 1443 A.D, hia son Alim Shah {Alauddin) succeeded 
him. Though Bahlol l.<odi swore allegiance to the latter, he continued to 
aspire to the throne and at last succeeded in seizing it (1448 A.D.) Saltan 
Alim Shah acquiesced in the usurpation and wrote as foUowB:_ 

**The deceased king. Sultan Muhammad Shah, called you by the mime 
of son. There is neither fruit nor profit for me in sovereignty; living in 

solitary contentment at Badaou I resign the empire of Delhi to vou.”* 

The seal in this document shows that Bahlol Lodi, thou^ notainnUy 
bolding the office of the Chief Bcclessiastical Officer (Sadr-ul-lHlam Sadrd- 
Jahan), had abready assuined the title of Sultan in 1445 A.D. 

The second document is a despatch of the Emperor Shah Jahau addressed 
to Rashid Khan, Gov ernor of Khandesh, dated the 25th Hamadon. 1047 

' Jr>iiK«tbilw4>T'«n«n>A VpI 1.jk 401. “ ~ 
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A.H. {7th March, 1639 A,D.), which throws considerable light on the mode of 
ftdmimBtration of a Snbah of the Mughal empire. The Mowing abstract 
of the document has been prepared by Maulavi Shamsuddin Ahmad, Asaistaut 
Curator of the Archeological Section of the Tfid i an Museum ;— 

“ Farinan of Abu'l MoEaftar Shihabuiidin Muhammad Shah Jahati 
Badahah Gasd, the second Lord of the Conjunction. 

Faitiiful Raahid Khan is infonned that his two letters, one dated the 8tb 

Shahan and the other dated the 9th lUmadau, have been aubniitted to His 

Majesty, Hifl Majesty is well aware that he (Rashid Khau) has restored 
peace and order m the Subah of Khandesh, ffis Majesty is now free from 
anxiety regarding the Kola dwelling on the Tapti and the BhQs dwelling in 
the hill tracts. God willing, in a short period he (RoshLi Khan) should pre¬ 
pare the draft rent-roll and then proceed to punish the miachief-mabBrs and 
the Bhils of the hill tracts of the District Sarai Bahari. Op to date he (Ksshid 
Khan) has remitted to the Court Ra. 1,22,779 derived from miscellaneous 

sources. His Majesty blesses the loyal one (Rashid Khan) who has severely 
punished the said miBohiof-makma. It was at one time reported that the 
aHaks of the Subah were in a state of confusion. The Shahsada had reported 
that the road from Burhanpur to Kararah was quite unsafe for travellers. 
Therefore Rashid Khan was warned by Hia Majesty. If Rashid Khun con¬ 

siders any of his subordinate officers incompetent, he should nominate to his 
post whomsoever ho tbinka fit and His Majesty will forthwith issue letters of 
appointment. His Majesty will duly reword Mirza Khan, the Jagirdar 
and Daiab Khan, the Faujdar, whose services are commended by Rashid 

Khan.” 

In his biography of Rashid Khan, Bumanied Ansari, the author of the 

Muasir-ul-TJniara (Vol, II, p. 250) refers to bis sappresalon of the disturbances 

created by the hill tribes in Khandesh. 

43 Non-Muhammadan and 7S Muhammadan corns have been added to 
the Cabinet during the year (see the Lists in Appendix B). In the non-Miihutu- 
madan group are a few unique coins hitherto unrepresented in the Cabinet. 

From the fifth century B. C, onward the Kabul valley and the Punjab formed 
part of the Persian (Achmmeuian) empire and Alexander the Great anuexed 
them along with other parts of that empire. These provinces nominally con¬ 
tinued under the Maoedoiuana till Seleucus I of Syria ceded them to Chaniira- 
gupta Maury a about 305 B. C. Daring these three centuries coins issued 
by the Great of Persia and their Satraps in the East and afterwords by 

Alexander the Great and the Macedonian Satrapa must have bem in circula¬ 
tion in the Kabul valley and the Punjab, at any rate until those areas came 
into the poaaeasion of Chandragupta Maurya, We may even go further 
and assume that the Persian Satraps and thdr Macedonian sueccaaora in 
the Indian Provinces must have issued coins of their own in imitation of the 
Anhmmenian and Greek coins. This view is adopted by Barclay Head in 
connection with Greek coins of Athenian and Macedonian types acquired from 
Rawalpindi in the Punjab and assignable to the period between AlexonJer'a 
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inradoD of India in 320 B. C, ami the adoption of the royal title bj Seleucos 
in 300 B. C,^ Dr. D. Macdonald, nrUile admlttmg that the or the silver 

coins of the great kings of Persia vt'ere in circulation in Xorth-Western India, 
refuses to believe that there ever was any real demand for the gold dance 
of the Persian kings on the ground that the value of gold relatively to silver 
eras much lower in India thau in Persia aod that very few dcirica have ret 
keen discovered in India. ^ Or. Macdonald also refuses to believe that 
Macedonian silver tetradiachms were ever in circulation in India and holds 
that the only specimen that emanates from Rawalpindi must have found 
its way in recent times to India from Central Asia.^ A find however of a 
tetxadrachm and a drachm of Alexander the Great and a tetradrachm of 
PhiUp lU in the Bhir Mound at Taxila in 1924'25 indicates that Blocedonian 
coins were in circulation around Taxila, and it is going too far to assume that 
every double daric and every gold stater in the possession of the coin H**^!**?^ 
of Rawalpindi necessarily comes from beyond the Hindtik u!» h , 

Persian dunes, Macedonian coins and even coins* of the earlv Selettcid 
kings of S 5 *ria were hitherto unrepresented in the coin cabinet of the Indian 
Museum, But in the year un*ler review three such coins liave been purchased 
on the recommendation of Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod, Assistant Curator. These ate 

(1) Gold coin {daric) of an unknown Satrap of the Feiatan (Aohmmeiiid) 

empire. Weight ISl‘3 grains. 

0i«?, Head of ruler wearing hjrhasUt, hood or cap with three lappets or 
flaps, of which those on sides cover the ears. Legend in Aramaio 
characters. 

Bew, Quadriga drown by four galloping horses. Legend in .tiramaic 
characters. (Plate XLIV^, fig. 1.) Prom Rawalpindi. 

A coin exactly of this type with the same Aramaic legends is repro¬ 
duced in Dalton's Treowres of the Qxm, 2nd edition, p. xxxvi. 

(2) Stater of Seleucus 1 issued before 300 B. C. On the obverse is the 

head of Alexander the Great wearing elephant's akin’with tiuks 
and upraised trunk. The part of the akin tied round the neck 
ends in claws like those of a lion and indicates that the artist 
who designed the coin was very imperfectly ac<juamt€d with the 
elephant. The elephant head-dress on this corn may be oompored with 
that of the Indo-Bactrian king Demetrius I and of the Great 

on the coin of Ptolemy I of Egypt (323-284 B. C.). On the 
reverse of this com, winged Nike, standing, holds a wreath in 
her oiitetretchfid right hand and a staff m her left hand; below 
the right hand of Nike in the field, is the head of homed horse 
and below the figure of Nike A (Plate XLIY, fig. 2). The head 

^ BitqUj T* HwL OfGivc-lmijui Clrofiid^ iWfl 

jip* I— 

j VoL 343, 

> p. 
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of n homed horse is found on tlie reverse of some of the gold 
stnters und silver tetrudrflchnis of Seleuoiis, on the ohverse of 
which b the king’s head with bull’s horns.* I propose to recog¬ 
nise in this iini gne stater a coin of Seleuous bsued before be 
assumed the title Basikiis in 306 B. C.* This coin was purchased 
from a coin-dealer of Guja-r Khau in the Punjab. 

(3) Gold stater of Antiochus I (B. C. 280-261), king of Syria {Plate 
SLI\\ fig. 3). 

Obv. Head of Antiocbna I right, diademed without border. 

Jiev, [BATziAEflr on right downwards, [as]tioxO[Y] on left downwarda; 
Apollo seated left on omphalos looking along arrow held in 
right hand, left hand restmg on bow. In front, star. Purchased 
from the same coin-dealer as No. (2). 

In a note Pandit B. B. Bidyabinoil. Assistant Curator, draws attention to 
four other non-Muhanmiadan coins; 

(1) A round silver coin of Aribses of mounted king type (Plate XLIV, 

fig. 4) not hitherto represented in the Cabinet of tho Indian 
Mimeum; lent by the Director General of Archfisology in 

India. 

(2) An imitation gold Gupta coin from Bengal (Plate XLfV, tig. 5) 

not hitherto represented in the Cabinet of the Indian Museum; 
lent by the Director General of .Archeology in India. 

(3) A unique bronre coin found in the Danang Dbtrict in Assam with 

the later Gupta ra on the obverse and blank reverse (Plate 
SUV, fig. 6); presented by Mr. C. H. Witheimgton. 

(4) A unique cup-shaped silver Indo-Sassamau coin (Plate XLIV, fig. 7) 

acquired in the Punjab and presented by Mr. James Laing of 

Puri. 

DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 


By fihan Saltib Mautvi Zufar Hasan, 

The Delhi Fort Museum of Archojology continued to attract large numbers 
of viator., inoiudiog many rtudonto of Ait mi Th. Mery AttWont 

completed the ctalogue of coins of the SnlUne of Delhi, moludmg Mquimteom. 

to the year 1926-26, and a manuscript copy of the some was sent to Mr, 

N^o Wright, who is piepstiiig o ostalogus of the corns iMcntly Mqmred 

fcom him, s*d ptoposo. to incorporuto thmem such other corns m tho Uus^m 
,, SIC uot lepmscoted in bis coU«tion. For the conv^e of the rtsS 
the office sod the coin room have been ettod with oleotnmty end o new show 
^e hss hem. provided for the better display of the clotimg Mongmg to 
Bahadur Bhah, t he last Mughal Emperor, aud lus Queen. Ihe enhibits 

id«htia«a«i hid b«p«po-dbrO.F.Hin ^ 
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Bc^uired doring the yeAr numbered 2,061^ viz,, 2,0ftl eoinB ftnd 30 ethet objectSp 
The latter comprised 7 sanads, 14 portraite and paintinga, 2 manuscripts 
pieces ol inscribed stones and 2 miscellaneous articles. Out of these the 
following deserve special notice;— 

Five PersHin paivtitigs from the Shahnoma.—Tlie paintings are on four 
leaves (one with iUnetrations on both aides) from an old copy of the Shohnaiua 
and illttfftrate a variety of scenes. They are exquisitely executed and m 

respect of the choice of cohmrs, details of arras, accoutrements, banners and 
dresB, and studied proportions of men and animals are excellent specimens 
of their kind (Plate XLY, a-d). 

Portrait of a ilervisL —The dervish is seated on the ground reading a book, 
a white sash round hb knees and back. The colouring is sombre but the 

drawing and composition are both good. 

Portrait of Mirm Farrvkhfal, —The Mifza b wearing a court dress 
of plain white relieved by a gold embroidered saab and a gold htited 
dagger. On the skirt of the coat b an inscription coutaining the name of 
Mirza Farrukhfai. The latter was a son of Humayun bom of Mah Chuchak 
Begam at Kabul in the year 1555 A.D. (Plate XLYI^ a). 

PteCure of the Barbar of AMtat Shah 11. —The Darbar b held in the Diwan- 

I'Khas, Delhi, The Emperor Akbar Shah II (1806-37) b seated on the Pea 
cock Throne constructed by him in imitation of the original made by (he 
Emperor Shahjahan and taken away by Nadir Shah in the year 1738. The 
figures of some of the distinguished courtiers bear them names, the most 
interesting among them being those of Mirra Abu Zafar afterwards Baluidtir 
Shah n, Mirza Jahangir and Mirza Babur, the sons of the emperor, and of 
Mr. Seton, the British Eesident. The work, which has little artistic merit, 
belongs to the period when the ait of mimature painting in India had degen¬ 
erated. At the lower margin of the picture b an inscription recording the 
name of the artist as Lutf Ali Khim of Kundut-i-Baiman (DeDii) (Plate 
NLVtl, ft). It was presented by the jain community of Delhi, 

Porfmii of Paja Bivda Pao riding a hone. —^Thb b an engraving from a 
pointing executed by Miss Eden and publbhetl in 1844. The Raja b riding 
a horse neai the Delhi Fort, which b shown os a background, and hb gorgeous 
dross and the tiappin^ of the home signify hb exalted position, Hindu- 
lUo was a Maihatta nobleman and the brother of Bijai Bai, the wife of Maha¬ 
raja Danbt Kao Scindhb of Gwalior, He was fond of the aociefy of Englbh- 
men among whom he was veiy popular. He died in 1856 A.D. (Pbte 
XLVII, a), 

Manuecript eopg of JfuiAtomama.—The book narrates an account of 
the holy war waged by Mukhtor, the Avenger, against the murderers of Imam 
Husain, the grandson of the Prophet and the hero of the Karbob tragedy, 
which b co mmem orated ly the Muhacram festive! tbiou^out the 
Miudira world. The manuampt which b dated 1056 A. H. (1646 A.D.) is 
illustrated with 43 Peirian paintings of condderabb artistic beauty (Plata 
XLVl, fi). 
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SOi- embroidered oarpei — Thk carpet, or ratlier dado, meaaum 17^ bj 
6' 8" and ia divided into 7 mihruldilx panels ornamented with foliated designs 
embroidered on a siJb ground. It- ia a tare esample of late 91ughal work 
(Pbte XLVIlj fl). 

Gold ewameiW pendani, inches square. The centre on the obvense is 
occupied by the figure of Krishna standing on a lotus under a tree, piping 
to Radha, who also stands on a lotus opposite the tree. The latter is offering 
Kjashna a lotus and a garland, while between them stands a diminutive cow, 
Ou the reverse is an elegant design consisting of birds and flowers wich a 
peacock as the central figure (Plate XLVII, d and e). 

The coins received during the year ate as follows:— 

(a) Coins presented by various Local Governments and administratioos, etc., 
320 (2 gold mohiira, 284 silver rupeas and 3t copper coins). 

(fr) Coma loaned by the Director Gmieral oE Archeology, 2,341 (185 

gold moUurs, 336 silver rupees and 1,840 copper coins). 

Among the coins received from the Director General of Archmology the 
valuable collection purchased from Mr. H. R. Nevill, E.O.S,, deserves special 

mention. It consists of 2,279 coins and includes many unique and rare ismiea. 

TAXTLA MUSEUM. 

The building of the new Museum at Taxila prooeedsd apace during the 
past veat and, m far oa the structure itseU is concerned, was all but completed, 
though it BtUi remains bo finish off some of the interior woodwork and fittings 
and to instal show-cases and fniniture before the collectioos can bo shifted 
from the temporarv and constricted quarters In which they have hitherto 
been housed. The new building, which is the work of Mr. Sullivan. Consulting 
Architect to the Punjab Govemmant, promises to bo one of the finest of 
its kind in the East and will be a notable addition to the araemtiea of Tmrila. 
Of simple dignified design, spacious and wall lit, it will enable the rich collec¬ 
tions of Iniquities at this important centre to be opened out, arranged and 
cataloffued on svstematic and instructive lines, and will show them off to 
infimtely better 'advantage than has hitherto been feasible. What ts no less 
important, the new museum, which is to be provided with its own permanent 
©taff wiil be open to the public at all Maaona of the year. Vmtora, therefoter 
can’rely on bang able to see the antiquities as well as the sites, irrespective 

of whiher excavations happen U* be in progress or not. 

As this museum is reserved exclusively for objects recovered feom. the site 
of Taxils. the additions made to its coUections during the year under review 
are those which have already been described and illustrated m the account of the 

excavatioiis in Section 11. 

PESHAWAR MUSEUM, 

Bi^ ^Tr. ff, Hargreaces {flojuircrg Curator), 

The number of visitors to the Museum during the year under review was 
86 748. nearly ak thousand less than in the previous year, but conddeiably 
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in excess of all prerious years. Foreign viMtora especially seem to appreciate 
this unrivalled collection of GandMia sculptures. 

Hecent acquisitions number 5S7, all save 33 being coins. '£Vo miEiiatare 
stupas and two Buddha heads were purchased locally, while sixteen reliefs, 
a colossal stucco head of the Buddha, a Sarada inscription and a hoard of 541 
Treasure Trove coins were sent on loan by the Supeuntendent, Archsaological 
Surve}% Frontier CirciG. From Sir Aurel Stein, E.CJ.E., were obtained a frag¬ 
mentary stone bowl, possibly part of a relic casket, and four fragmentary 
reliefs all recovered in Swat. 

Of tbe coins, nine silver Mtihammadan pieces ware acquired from the * 
Gwalior Durbar through tbe Superintendent, Archeological Section, Tntliftn 
Muaeim, thirteen from the Government of Bengal, and three from the Director 
of Industries, Central Provinces. 

The coin collection continues to grow and the need of a catalogue "is every 

year more keenly felt, but the ever mcreasing official work of the Honorary 

Curator necessitating frequent absences from headquarters readers it impossi¬ 
ble for him to undertake the work. 

The four seem of Treasure I^ove copper Kuahiln coins discovered in a 

mound b the Peshawar District and referred to in last year's report were 
found after cleanbg to number 541. Fifty-ube were of EadpAwes // and 
four hundred aud eighty-two of Knnishka. An analysis of the deities on the 

reverse reveals that OKpO appears on 74 coins, OADO on 124, AOPO on 
08, MAO on 45, NiiNA on 42, MIRO on 73 and the Buddha on' three only, 
while on 53 coins the reverse is too corroded to bj identifiable. It is aome^ 
what surprising that of 482 cobs of the great Buddhist Emperor and pafron 
of the church, cobs, too, found far south of the Parepamisus and fieemingly 

current b India, only three should bear the image of the Buddha. Two of 
these cobs show a haloed Buddha standing, the other a similar seated hgme 
resemblbg Nos. 9 and 12 respectively on Plate XVIU of Cunningha»vg Ctrfn# 

of the IrtdihSq/tMane. These Buddha cobs are a welcome and valuable addi¬ 

tion to the Museum collection, 

Thirty-one books and reports were added to the library, which is now 

fairly well equipped with works of reference dealing with the museum ex¬ 
hibits, allied antiquities and local history’. 

The museum is already so crowded that .little space exists for the exhibi¬ 
tion of further acquisitions. Stands for three large stucco heads were, however 
provided durlDg the year. * 

TJte Handbook to the in the Pes&amr Miimm, published bv 

the late Dr. Spooner m KUO, has been out of print for some nbe years. Ab 
the exhibits had doubled m number since the publication of the Handbook 
and as, moreover, there had been considerable advance in tlio j. 

of the reliefs and images b the btervenbg seventeen yeare, the re-iss^'^of t^ 
original edition would not have met the present needs of visit<ftB to the Museum 
Moreover, the original plates were no longer traceable. Mr. Hargreaves the 
Honorary Curator, has therefore taken b hand the preparation of a Revised 
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Handbook. TMs ia now almost complete. New plat® have been prepared, 
and it ia hoped thut tbe Revised Handbook will be ready for the preaa in 
October J92T. 

Attention was directed m the last report to the valuable but inodittkl 
macriptions in the Mufieum and endeavours are being made to collect and 
pnbliah all possible information concerning them. Some progress in this work 
has been made but less success has taeen achieved than had bean anticipated. 

Reference was made last year to Inscription No. 15 published by M. 
Mohd. Hamid, Kuraiahi, Assistant Superintendent, Archfeological Survey, 
dated in the year 482 A. H. and the oldest Moalem epigraph yet discovered 
in India. Mr. Hamid has been good enough to examine Inscription 11, a 
bilingual inscription in Hufic and Sarada from the Tocbi Valley, Its complete 
decipherment is yet awaited but it appears to be dated *243 A* H., so that it is 
239 years older than Inscription 15 and by far the oldest Muhammadan ins* 
cription recovered in India. Mr. Hamid’s complete report will be awaited 

with intercat, 

Captam Baines, Indian Political Department, prcaentefl a bilingual ins¬ 
cription also from the Tochi Valley, This has been referred to the trovem- 

ment Epigraphista bttt nothing definite has been made of the Sarada 

portion, while the character of the other piirt is doubtful, though poaaibly 

Mongolian. 

The Museum lawns and gardens are in gootl. order and the fabric of the 
building in sound condition. The proposals for fencing the Museum grounds 

and for providing iron gates at the entrances and a low terrace walling to the 
roadways hove been accepted by the Local Administration but await execu¬ 
tion for want of funds. 

The Museum was closed to the public for twenty two days, the Hidt being 
required for various public purposes, conferences, meetings and departmental 
examinations. This closing of the Museum causes great ineonvenience and 
much dUappointmenfc to visitors whose stay in Peshawar ia limited, and parti¬ 
cularly to those from foreign countries who cannot hope to repeat their visit. 

The staff have as a whole worked well and the Custodian, Mr. Dilawar 
Khan, has diaplayad his wonted Interest, energy and trustworthiness. Visitors 
to the Museum have spoken very highly of Ms knowledge of the collection, 
and his unfading courtesy and readiness to assist their researches. 

At present the Superintendent, .Arcliojological Survey, Frontier Circle, acts 
as Honorary Curator of the Museum but, in view of recent ordem received from 
the Government of India, it is not certain whether ho can continue to do so. 
The question his lieen referred to the Government of India for reconsidera¬ 
tion oa the position of the Peshawar Museum is exceptional, lor whde it is 
maintained from funds provided by the Local Government, eighty-sbe per 
cent of the sculptures and antiquities are the property of the Central (jovem- 
ment and were recovered in excavations carried out at the experuie of the 
Government of India, and under officers of the Arch»otogical Department, or 
purchased from funds furnished by the Government of India, so that the 
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Central Govemment is vitolljr conconied with the safety of the coUectdmis. 
The Honorary Curator is of opinion that the present c^onneotion between 
the Peshawar Museum and the Superintendent, ArchsologiGal Survey, Frontier 
Circle, should be maintained as long as possible. 


SARNATH MUSEUM. 

By Mr. 31. S. Foia. 

The Superintendent, Archfeologicol Survey, Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, N^orthem Circle, continued to hold charge of the museum as ex* 
officio curator. Owing to illness Baba Chhote Lai, the Custodian of the 
museum, was granted leave and a temporary man was placed b charge of 
the museum for a couple of montha. 

Only one antiquity was added to the collection, namely, a mutilated 
colossal figure (ht. U' 6'), which w^as accidently discovered by some Muham* 
madans while digging a grave at Arra m the Alaipura Mobalta, Bari Bazar, 
Bciiarcft Chy, and was pr^ented by Mr. V. K^. Mehta, the Dbtrict Magistrate (Plate 
XLYI, d). The sculpture is an extremely w*eU executed aLto-mlievo of the 
Gupta period carved in Chunor sandstone and appears to portray Govardh&na* 
dhoxa Krishna. If this mterprctation Is correct, it is one of the oldest repre* 
sentations of that god. 

Tlie museum has been improved by the construction of a godown, the 
provision of a surface drain and an iron gatew^ay oa well as by the renovation 
of the garden lawns. 

The total expenditure on the maintenance of the museum amounted to 
JLs. 3,124-9-0. 


NALANDA MUSEUM. 

J. A. Bupe. 

The only '^Museum” mamtoined by the ArelnBologicttl Department in 
the Central Circle is the little collection of mmor antiquitiee recovered during 
the comae of excavation on the Nalanda site, which is kept temporarilv m the 
Arohieological Best House there. Among the most striking of the numerous 
finds by which this collection was augmented b the year under review are 
the following. A small metal stupa sUnding lUj inches high, complete except 
for a missing l^g of the base and the topmost finial of the surmounting um KinHn, 
It is divided mto 3 tiers, the lowermost being square and containing small 
raised panels m the middle of each face, one of them inscribed, each central 
panel being flanked by seated figures, apparently Bodhisattvas, among which 
may be recognised Avaloldtesvara and VajTapanL In the next tier, which 
is octagonal, the conventional life-acenos of Buddha ore portrayed b a series 
of panels, from the birth to the Above this is the dome-like top. 

surmounted by a e/ictftri of eight discs. Another valuable find waa a bronxe 
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image of a Bodfiisattva 0^ mches liigh, eeatetl on a lotns Bowisr, the right hand 
holding a sword and the left a lotos; a coin is burnt on to the bacTc- A B&'4>nd 
bronae^ figure possibly represents Vajiapani, It is 6f mchca high, and b seated 
croBsdegged on a lotus; in its hands is a chain with a Taira attached to each 
end. An unusual little object in stone takes the form of a fiat disc, with a 
figure of Kovera seated in a circle of eight other little KuTcraa, aU squatting 
adth legs apart to make room for their paunches. iVnother admirable little 
image is of Avalokitesrara with neckface, garland, crown, and bracelets of 
Bilver, the remamder of the figure being of bronse. Nor should mention be 
oroitt^ of a large metal " horn of plenty ” and what appears to be part of 
a large bell. All the above objects came from Site No. 1 and from the Deva- 
pala monastery, where they were found 3 audmche<l in between the burnt 

debris of the fallen roof and the verandah floor. 

Another interesting find came from the verandah of a contemporary 
monastW “ ^ This is a metal imago of Tara, 16 inches in height 

and complete up to its garlanded umbrella. The image is seated cross-logged 
on a lotus and has eighteen arms; the contra! pairs of hands being in the 
nreachinff attitude, one other hand in the attitude of protection, and the 
iomaindm* holding a symboi; behind the imago is a detachable circular back- 

grotmd inscribed on the Tcveruo. . , , , , r, « ■ _» 

Other articles recovered on this Site mcluded a number of large country 
locks, some square and some cylindrical, and often complete with keys. Tli^ 
were* found in the verandahs of Monasteries Nos. 4 and 6, and probably 

bdonged to the cell doors. 

Pieces of vitrified dibris adhere to all of these antiquities and they will 
have to be very carefully cleaned. 


AJMER MUSEUM- 

m 

Bit Afr. II. L. Dhmna, 

In the Kajputana Museum a collection of images and other sculptures 
was iviug in * godown for want of room in the mam Museum budding. 

Ae na^ two apartments adjoining the inscription room m the South 

of the Fort were added to the eristmg accommodation and masonry 
h.« bem coD!rtn,ct«l u. thoa .t a ««t of »a. 223 to reoaivo tfiia collao- 

tion of images and sculptures. 


BURM.\ MUSEUM, 

By Mona* Chaa. Duroiaetle* 

In the course of excavations undertaken at Pagan during the y^ 1926-27 
a thousand termeotta votive tablets, some bearing inscriptipns m differwt 
. Pftli Sanskrit, Pvu, Talaing and Burmese, and sculptures consisting 

wrdi.cov<««i. At Promo, tho B..U made 
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conost^d of votive stnpss in gold and silver, inscriptionfl engraved on gold 
and silver plates, inmges of Buddha, etc., in gold and silver, silver coins, beads 
made of jade, cry^l, camelian, agate, etc., and small precious stones. They 
comprised also sculptures in stone and burnt clay and terracotta votive tablets. 
The objects discovered at Pagan have been placed in the Musenzn there, but 
most of those from Old Prome have been brought away to the Archieological 
Office at Mandalay for examination and further study and for safe custody, 
while the heavy objects have been deposited in a temporaiy shed at Hmawsa, 
the old Museum there being too small to house them. 

No additions were made to the Museum on the Palace ptattom 

at Mandalay. 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Sir Aurel Stein, 

Darina the first two months of the year under report Sir Aurel Stein 
was en^ged in completing liis archieological explorations m Upper 
Bnner and the hill tracts adjacent to the Indus KohistSn which are _ 

in the territory nnder the Mkngal ruler of Swat. The mam results of these 

explorations have already been recorded in his ^ ^ 

Beport of lb25-2fl. Apart from the survey of numerous Buddhist sites an 
the examination on the ground of the topogrcpfiia s<n^Ta of « ^npromin^* 
in Buddhist lore, those explorations had enabled him to ducidate e 
facte bearing on Alexander the fiteafs campaign on the . 

Fronrier and to locate the chief scenes of the Macedonian exploits, m particular 
the nrnch-discusBed site of the famous mountain fastness of Aornos. 

Tim preparation of a detaUetl account of the topographical and anti- 
quarian evidence bearing on Alexander^, campaign and on 
of those localities occupied Sir Aurel during the first two months after his 
th., e^ediL. In view of the epeeinl inte^ which " 

thus eolleeted and dieenaeed may claim oa the P"** 

phleat stndenta ontaide India. Sir Anre! Stein wae gUd to ava. 

-Imimion of Government to publiah thia fall aeeonnt of h» “veafga*^^” 
hi the jMTml of (he Bmt GoografKimt Soaetn aeeompamed by the tequiat* 

‘‘‘"'s'a^uMtly he wm. kept buay until the close of Decemlme in completing 
the Lord of the enploratione carried out by him on the Ru^n 
t ELem Persia tUrds the close of his third Central-Asian 
He was also able to prepare finally for the press the Appendices fn^hed y 

numerous coUsborators to be included in /.nemort "‘“tl T l«nal. 3al 
on that expedition. The whole pohUcatioo oompnsmg some .100 

»»« of text in two Tolumes. together with oue vdmne of plates and another 
q^, of tert “ ‘v'” • ITmemtity Press. Its 

Lur^st, however, await the completion in print of the full 
paration ol which under the sanetiorad ammgement hae been en ms 

fVfimTMYtent acliolar in Oxford, Dr. N. Gardiner. .v ^ * 

’Sr deposing of these nrpmt tasks Sir Aurel was free at the h^nmng 

of J«Lv m start on an arolnsological tons along the ^at^- '’orfer «d 
throuoh the whole length of Northern Balachistan, which kept . 

oconptd untu the middle of April. IBiW. The object of this tour was a sye“ni- 
atic survey, necompnnied where advisable by trial excavations of * 

i tLTthe border repons betinmn IndU and Im« .• «e hkdy to throw Ught 
' rth™ c^Lexion betw.™ the prehistoric civilization revealwl by tbe excava- 
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tions at Mohenjo-daro and elaewlieie in the lower Indiis valley and correfipond* 
ing culturea traced westwarda in Persia and Mesopotamia. 

The aoTvev was started hy the examination of a series of conspicuoiis 
mounds echelonned along the eastern foot of the Waziiistiin hills from the 
vicinity of Driiband to heyood T&nk. to which Mr. ti B^owell* late I^esident 
in Wazirist^ had first directed attention. They proved to he composed 
wholly of the accumulated dchris layers of ancient settlements which in the 
course of prolonged, occupation had raised the top of the mounds to heights up 
to about a hundred feet above the adjacent ground, Erodon, facilitated by 
the great aridity of the climate, has caused the surface <rf these mounds as well 
as of those arnbseqnently surveyed in Batfiehistfin to be thickly covered with 
pottery remains from the embedded culture strata. Among them, fragments 
of dccornted earthenware, painted, inoificd or omamented in relief, were found 
in great abundance and variety of design. 

In colour treatment and in certain of its geometrical patterns the painted 
pottery from these sit^ shows a welbmarked affinity to the painted pottery 
subsequently collected from sites of the Chalcolithic Period in Northern 
Balurliistan and also to that discovered by Sir Arirel Stein in 1916 at desert 
ffites of the same period, in Sistan. On the other hand, the incised and relief- 
decorated pieces recall by their motifs ceramic ware found at certain Sstan 
shea which can be assigned to historical times proccUing Easanian rule. Having 
regard to the Upper .and lower chronological limits thus indicated and taking 
account also of the fact that no painted pottery of the above kind was fom>d at 
those sites which con definitely be aaaigned to the Indo-Scythhin period, Sir 
Aurel Stein is inclined to assign the remains of these Dm band and TUni niouada 
to early historical times, or to a period at any rate substantially later than the 
Chalcolithic culture. 

The very willing assistance of the political authorities enabled Sir Aurel 
to extend his survey to ttibnl territory in both Northern ami Southern Watiria- 
tan. Interesting observations were made in regard to the striking pariilkl 
which the protected military roads recently . constructed for the pacification 
of that troviblesoiuc border present to the Roman Uvi&t BjTrtiemiH of the early 
Imperial times. The remains of an ancient stronghold examined at Idak were 
proved by the evidence of corns and of a ruined Sttipa to date from the Indo- 
Scythian period. Furtiier north at Sp*wvw»t there U'bb found a mound formed 
by culture strata of approximately the same epoch as noted around Brilbond 
and TBnk. Above this point, where the Kurram River debouches from the 
hills, a rapid survi^ was made near ShaLldSn of extensive remains marking a 
fortified site, which from the evidence of its painted pottery cun also be assigned 
to the last named epoch. 

Subsequently, proceeding wa Raxmak and the ouipost of Sarwekai, Bir 
Aurel made his way under tribal Waar protection to the Gumal River, 
Remains of forts visited m the Spin plain proved to belong to iate historical 
times. The whole area now comprised in Wariristin, barren as it is, presents 
a special interest to the stodeut of the ancient geography of India, The fact 
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of its cliief rivera* the Eurrani and Gumal, as well as the Utter a chief afllueat 
tue XhOb, being mentioned in the famous NadMutt or River Hymn of the 
Biin-eda under their ancient Sanskrit names of Krtmu, GmtiaU and yan^/oiHiti^ 
makes it appear verj' probable that this region had for some length of »Jme 
been in the occupation of Aryan tribes before they descended from their lulls 
to the conquest of the Indus valUy and the Punjab pUina, The description 
which HBiian-taiing, the great Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh century 
A-D., has left us of the territory of CfliWimii^-nii corresponding to the preset 
Waaristan, and the Oiqiln of early Arab history, clearly shows that in \m 
time, centuries before the advent of Pathan tribes, this territory under 
separate local chiefs but without a supreme ruler ” ” abounding m sheep and 
excellent horses ” had already a reputation not unlike its present one. 

Moving up the /hOb vaUey, in Baluchistan temtoiy, Sn Aurel ^om 
found a series of ancient mounds awaiting exploration m the vicimty of ho 
Sandeman, the headquarters of the Zhob Agency, Among t em 
oWoi, the - Witches ’ Mound.” is the most conspicuous, nsmg to fullj lO 
feet above the adjacent river he«L Trial excavations earned out here proved 
that the debris deposits of ancient habitations composi^ the mon^ belong 
for the most part, if not entirely, to the ChalcoUtlde Period, as co^d ,^dy 
be concluded from the painted potsherds which Dr. F. Nrat^, lato of he 
Indian Geological Survey, had ooilectod here in mS. The abni^nt rei^i^ 
of painted pottery from this site, whether exposed on the ^ 

excavated, are. Hke most of the plain earthenware, of a snpenor well-levig 
clav and wheel-made. The painted pieces show almost ^clunvdy pa 
^Lted in black over a dark terracotta ground colour The motife compon^ 
the painted patterns, almost all geometrical, are remw^bly varied. T oug 
out, thev show a ateildngly close sinnlarity to the motifs ^ 

the prehitorie pottery discovered at desert sites of BistAn dnrmg^ bir Anrd 
Stein’s third Central-Asian expedition. Many of these motifs a^ o 
the prehistoric potterv of Anau, in Transcaspia, and can similarly be paral¬ 
leled also from that found b pre-Sumerian strata of ^ 

The trial excavations made at different points ® umnn ai 

«„.ams of habitations built mainly with waUs of stamped ^ 

bricks over rough eUtne foumiatious. Among the . 11 , 

wW. and Uone from hun ann 

bX clnio inte«at, Tkq- .c,u«nl u, mth the hu.™l cunt.™ «£ 

the period. A conaideMble number of smaUer pamted jam and cups foun 

.ritkin tken., in com. can® probn% tL Ib^. 

T7otb« Chnlc<«tkio nit« s..gg«ln tknl tk. ropr^entnU®. of d..ty 

“ te.n*I Finds of nton. ‘bind®' and a^wkwdn «ro made tkx^kou 

L trial cnwvationn, and thdn a»ociatio. wilt fr^®ta of '■?“* 
riTcnts, of kono nnd -ton. penuitn n. dnfimtriy to ««Htn tke pau.»d 
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ceramic ware of thi« important site to the Clmloolithk Peido<l of prahiatoric 
civilisation. 

Pftintetl potterj’ of exactly the same type was plentifaUy found also at 
two smaller mounds in this neighbourhood, those of Jraudai** and Mogkul- 
in the case of the former both the matenal and the execution of the 
designs being somewhat coarser. Finds of worked stones and of bronse frag¬ 
ments {including a neatly worked little jug) make it quite certain that at both 
mounds occupation dates from the ChalcoUthic Period. Close to Moghul- 
ghuudai, however, there was diiscovered an extensive cemetery with interestinff 
remains dating from historical times. Here the hill side was fnund studded 
with many cairns of rougli stones, each containing a few small pieces of calcmed 
bones, pots of fragments of coarse plain earthenware and occasionally small 
personal relics such as iron arrowheads, knives, bronze rings, a silver bangle, 
utOt The relief decoration found on one small pot Atid the figures engraved 
on one seal ring prove that these curious calrna cannot be older than the early 
centuries of our em. 

After sur^-'cying several small sites where occupation during the Chalco- 
lithic or early historical period was indicateci by pottery debris. Sir Aurol 
moved south-east into the Loralei Agency. Among a number of old roounda 
and other remaiia in the Bflri Tahsil rapidly examined from Lfiraki canton¬ 
ment, the once very large mound of reduced by digging for 

manuring earth, deserves passing mention. Among the plentiful painted 
potterj’ covering its slopes or embedded in its ‘culture strata’ a «ood 
deal of lino Chalcolithic ware was found, besides pieces of coarser fabric poii^ng 
to continued or renewed occupation, perhaps during early hiatorical times. 

Definite evidence of such prolonged occupation at different periods, Erotn 
prehifitoric down to historical times, was obtained in the course of the excava¬ 
tions carried out at the great mound near nabar-kot. It rises like an isolated 
hiU in the middle of the open Thai plain to a height of no less than 113 feet 
and measures nearly a mile in circumference at its foot. The great mass of 
painted pottery found ^ on the slopes and excavated at lower levels displttys 
unmistakable characteristics of the Chalcolithic type, aod finds of cmerary 
nnu, worked stones and small bronze objects date from the same period. The 
discovery in the same layers, some 80 feet above the field level, wych yielded 
these finds, of a well constructed drain built with burnt bricks' indicates the 
comparatively advanced stage of civilization reached. Successive strata full 
of chaired remains oouJd he seen on the sides of the steep ravines with which 
erorion haa furrowed the sloiHis. They point to great coufiagrations which had 
at intervals overtaken the prehistoric seUlement. Long after its complete 
abandonment convenient positions on the mound had again been taken up for 
dwellings during pre-Muhammadan times, and the objects brought to light 

here help alia to illustrate the great change which the ceramic craftZd 

undergone in tne long interval. 

SimultanMudy mtb th. teW «aaT«tioB. at tba g«at DaW-to maand 
It was found possible completely to clear the remains of a ruined Buddhist 
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8tijpa discoveml on a rocky hillock some four miles away at the entraace of 
the Thar plain. Its relic deposit with small gold-set jewels, pearls, heads, etc., 
was discovered undisturbed. The tiurviviiig Graeco-Buddhist carvings of the 
base ftnd inscribed potsherds in KharosthI and BrSbmi prove that this sane- 
tuaiy, the first Buddhist ruin discovered in Baluchistiin, belongs to the 
Kushaim period. The coarse painted pottery found here has thus become 
dateeble. 

Among the specimens of painted pottery secured from a considerable 
number of mined mounds in the Uuki-Sanjawi sub-division of Jjdralai tboM 
found at Sur-jat^l led to the discovery of a very interesting small settlement 
of prehistoric times near the dry riverbed descending from Sanjawi. The 

cuttings made through the low mound there yielded not only abundance of 

tine ceramic ware of tlie Cbalcolithic type hut also a large aumber of stone 
implements, such as fiint blades and aTTowheads, brom the great quantity 
of flint cores, chips, etc., found it appears highly probable that the manufac¬ 
ture of these stone implements was being carried on for generations in this 

locality, the riverbed close by supplying the taw materials. 

After visiting several small sites of latex hietorical times'in the hills about 
the Zhob river’s headwaters, Sir Aurel Stein subsequently carried out a survey 
of the numerous ruined moumia in the Pishin basin. They attest the economio 
importance which this large and potentially fertile tract must have claimed at 
all times and which also accounts for its mention in the Zoroastriau scriptures 
among the cliief territoriea of ancient Iriin. The painted potteiy and other 
relics collected at those mounds indicate that most of them, though built 
up at first by d^brifi deposits of prehistoric Bettlementa, continued to be 
occupied during historical times, in some cases, partially at least, down to the 
early middle apes. At a few sites, however, such as Erfinai above the Surkhab 
river, abandonment had evidently been complete since the ChalcoUthic 
perio<l. At the Sm-kala mound, crowned by the walls of a ruined fort, it was 
of special interest to note the plentiful occurrence of ceramic wore decorated 

with ribbings wueh as Sir AureVs e.vpiorationa in SisKu bad shoim to be parti¬ 

cularly associated with remains of the Sa^nian period, Thus here, too. there 
was evidence of that close cultural connexion with Iran vrhich geographical 

factors have imposed upon these weatemroost border lands of India amce 
the earliest tunes. 

Sir Aurel Stein’s tour came to its close by the middle of April with a visit 
to a reported site across the Klinja Amron range near the Afghiln border, and 
with a subsequent examination of mOiindB towards Quetta, found to be similar 
in character to those of Pishim The distances which in the course of the 
tour had been covered by road, aggregated to a toral of close on 1,400 

miles. 

Mr. F, IL 

The work of setting up the Centrel-Aeian wall paintings in the temporary 
museum at New Delhi was resumed by Mr, Andrews in the lost week of October, 
11120. l^veral important paintings brought back by Sir Aurel Stein on his 
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y yft nrj expedition from Miran, Faihad Beg and other Central-Asian sites > whi^'h 
bad bcsen motinted at the British Museum some years ago, wore remounted. 
Tliis pret-aution was necessary in some cases owing to their haying become 
msecuTe in the wooden frames as a result of shrinkage of the wood and of 
vibration on the Journey to Delhi from London, and in all cases because they 
were mounted on canvjw and wood and were therefore flu.«iceptible to attack 
by white-anta and the Indian climate. These painttngs have now been mounted 
on alominium similarly to the third expedition specimens. There remain now 
only a few of tliese second expedition pieces to be remoniited. 

A large proportion of the asbestos backgrounds in the wall-cases was 
fitted and given several coats of paint. This work involved the fixing of 
elaborate teak batten framing adapted to the varioue shapes and sises of the 
paintings, to which the asbestos sheets were carefully screwed after being 
-accuratdr cut to shape and the edges next to the paintings beveded. 

Teak fratnma was designeil by Mr. Andrews for the curved segments of 
the painted dados firom the sites Miran III and V, aud the fitting of these was 
completed in the West Gallery. The difficult w'ork of mounting the fragments 
of a painted dome from the site Toyuk VI was also successfully iichicveil, aud 
the whole surface, mounted in six equal segments on aluminium frames, wus 
placed in position in the wooden colla constructed to receive it. It is hoped 
to complete the fixing of this during the coming season. 

A few of the most friable specunena were found to have suffered from damp, 
and had commenced to disintegrate. To arrest this destruction, Mr. Andrews 
nndertook certain experiments which seem to promise success. Enquiries as 
to methods employed elsewhere to overcome the tendency of ancient mud 
plaster to expand and break up have not met with any very satiafautory results, 
and the methods he has evolved seem to be more efficacious and less detri¬ 
mental to the painted surface than some that have been recommended. The 
susceptible piec^ will have to be carefully watched and any recurrence of the 
undesirable symptoms at once checked. 

During the season, a small collectEion of modem pictures was received 
in the museum at the request of the Director General of Archscology, for trans¬ 
mission to the Imperial Institute, London. In this connection, a certain auiount 
of correspondence and account keeping was involved, and the making of cases, 
packing, lettering and despatching engaged some of the time of the small 
technical staff cousisting of a blackanuth and his mate, two carpenters and a 
plasterer. 
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SECTION VI. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL CHEMIST, 
illr, iTJoftff. Sana L'ttah, 


During the year under review, the ArclueologLcat Chemist engaged 

diieflT on tasks arising out of the excavations iu the Indus Valley. He spent 
about two EUDatha at Mohenjo-daTo where he treated 3tS4 important anti- 
qoities of various kinds ; and the washing and restoraHon of pottery and stone 
objects found there was also carried out undec hb direotiou and supervbion* 
Similarly, he was engaged for about a month at Harappa, where he treated 
U3 antiquities. Besides this work on the two sites referred to, the objecta 
which were sent to his laboratory at Dehra Dun from various places for chemical 
treatment, numbered 1.908, making a total of 2,375, for the year. These 
antiquities, which came mostly from excavations in tlie Punjab and Smdh, 
comprised olijecta of silver, copper, bronae, steatite, paste, ivory, faience, etc. 

The various methods which arc employed for the treatment of these 

Butiquities have already been touched upon in the previous reporta; but it 
may be mentioned here that Scott's alkaline toxtarate solution has been found 
very efficacious for cleaning completely oxidiaed copper objects. An observa¬ 
tion of interest made by ftlr. Sana UUah is that the deterioration of copper or 
bronze, to which such antiquities are liable when expo^ to the atmosphere, 
is not necessarily due to the presence of soluble chlorides within the object, 
since, in several cases this 'disease’ has been Keriously developed oven after 

prolonged washing with distilled water. The cause In such cases, he fuids, 
lies in the presence of msoluble cuprous chloride, which changes into utaca- 
mitc under the induence of oxygen and water, which are present in the atmos¬ 
phere. Cupric chloride, which b liberated simultaneously during the reaetton. 
attacks cuprous oxide or copper, forming more atacamite. It is, therefom, 

obvious that to emsurc proper preservation against this ‘ disease it is es^ntial 

to destroy nil trace.s of cuprous chloride that may be present in the objects. 
This can be accomplished bv treatment with solutions of caustic soda, potash, 
or potassium cyanide. In our laboratory all copper or bronze antiquities after 
necessary cleaning ore left in a 10 per cent, solution of caustic soda for at 
least 12 hours, before final washing and impregnutiou. This precaution is 
not necessary m the case of those objects which have undergone a reduction 

or alkaline tartarate treatments. . i ■ j 

Tlie Archffiological Chemist analysed several specimens of various kiuds 

from these excavations and some of the results, which are of interest, are 


given below:— 


Jlort 

Total, 09-82. 
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Bionze. chisel (Mohenjo Daro)t Ctt, 8fi'23; Sn, 12-38; Sb, 0*35; Pb 
0*70; Fe^ 0'36; Tfjtal, lOO'OO, 

Bronze cdt (Haroppa); Cu, 9VS2: So, 7*85; Fe, CHI; Ni, 0*22; Pb 

& Sn, tr; Total, ICXJ-OO. 

Copper lance-bead (Harappa): Cu, 97*87; M, 0*40; Fe, 0*13 * 0 8 
etc., 1*60; Total, 100*00. 

Copper lump (Mobenjo Daro) : Cu, 96*8 ; Ni, 0*3; Fe, o*6 ■ Sn Ss Pb 
nit; 8, 0*09, 0, 2*31; Total, 100*00, ' * 

Chisel (Nal): Cu, 93'08; Ph, 2*14; Ni, 4*90; Total 100*00. 

X **“ Soporiatondent, 

orthsm Clrds, Hradn and BnddliMt MonumBiite, ragarding the preeervntion 

Of tbe Irescoes m the mediteval fortresfl situated there. These frescoes have 

been executed on walls plastered with lime but have been much damaged 

by vanda^ and obscured with smoke, grease and lime-wash. Benzine Ld 
methylated apint have been recoimnended to eliminate the dirt and greasy 
Jayw, bnt the Ww.nL orfy t. r.„„ed by ^ 

Th. proctes wiU be Ulioneu. and the offiew concerned wiU have to d«ili 

whether rt » worth wUe to undertake th»e operationa, conaHiuing the quality 
and the present condition of thrii^ frescoes, ^ ^ 

It waa nported that the Mutiny Monument at Anraugabad (Kheti) waa 
weath^g badly and the Arciueologic.1 Chemirt w.ra,ked to r«>onLand 
amteble pre^rvatave njMauie.. He viaited thie monmnent in AprU and re. 
commended the pa^n perte treatment; the d«;»y being gne to the action 
of r^ water on the hmeetoue and aandetone of which the building ie muinJv 
conetaoted. In November he paid a vieit to the Memorial W^t Cawnm.™ 

to advM the 8(>cretaty of the Memorial WeU Gardens CommW to regaM 

to the proservatiofl of thid iDonuiiuyit, ^ 

TOc DwKtor of the Mysore Atehieological Department eought the advice 
of the Archmo oglcal Chcmiet to freeing the monnmente and togee to th^ 
State from thick layora of lime-waah and greaae with which they*»re 
for ccntonea past. Fm the former 10 per cent, mnrietic ncid foDowed by 
thorough wnahmg with plnin water has been recommended To aafto 
grease or paint 10 per cent, warm caustic soda has been suggested to uTm , 
by thorough washing with water. Mr. Sana TOlah Z t ' 

maCTibed pistes for Kai Bahadnr Hits led. *" °“PP“ 
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SECTION VII. 

TREASURE TROVE. 

The loUowing aie the eases of Treaiture Trom dealt \^*ith by the Aicbifio- 

logical Department in the course of the year 1926-27. 

Three marble images of Jaina Tirthankaraa discovered in the 

course of excavations carried out by the Public Works Departmeut in 
Fort of Sher Shah. The remnants only of a fe^v walls were found in the vicunty 
of the images and it is not clear whether any Jaina temple originally existed 
on the sp^ or not. The images were aU inscribed and dated in Vilcraina 
Samvat 1671 ( 1614-15 A.D.) but were of no iconogtaphicol or historic mterest. 
As the Jains community of Delhi was very anxioiis to secure them for worship, 
the images were made over to it. Ln return, the Jam krndly presented an 
inteieeting painting of the Darbar of Akbar Shah U to the Delhi Museum of 

Archaiology (Plate XLVII, h). . , .t t-i. j • 4.1 

PnifjAfl —( 2 ) 1)0 silver coins unearthed at the village of ^ag Khurd in the 

Auuitar uistriDl «id comprimiy Issuei. of Aoitinpob, KamdihairM, aolmm- 
mad Shah, Ataiad Shah, Alaragir U. Shah Alam 71 and Ahmad Shah Dutmn.. 
( 3 ) 200 copper coins of the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir discovered in 

Tehri village, Fertmepore District. , « • ,. , 

( 1 ) Two oorthen vosaola conlainini- 2,340 copper pieces of Surr lunps and 
of the Emperors Hunmyun and Akbar, as weil as two sileer necklaoes of no 
particular Merest i discovered in the village of Nandiala Womioh. Imjranwala 

(51 Ten coins from a hillock north-west of Thetta in the Pindigheb Teh^ 
of the Attoek Diatriet. Sine of the coine are pnnch-markrf issnes of the 
Tonilnn type. S being reotangalnr and 1 eircnlar m shape. The lat er 
has four eymbols on the obverse; all the others have five, the solar 

evmbole, ctailpn. buU or rbinoccros, taocin. and tree. On the reverse seven 
pMes are struck with one symbol and the renmining two with two and three 
LiboU respectiyely. The tenth piece is a ctouior com of PWomoos, 

of the Western Punjab (125 B. C. i) of the Bust and Horseman 

^VnwrnnN Cmot.b-(B) 103 silver coins unearthed in a municipal guttM 
at Thane end forwarded by the Collector of Them.. They proved to be 
Mdinary Gadbaiye coine of Uttle v.dne. The MnnicipaUty preseated them to 

the Prince of Walea Muaeum, Bumbay. - • t. 

(,).3 silver omements, eight sUve, cola and . suvtt rmg ^ 

Patlir Fimpri in Jmnner Taluka of the East Khaad^ D.«rtot. These 
aitielos being of no archseological value were returned » the findrt. 

8%3 geld paeans, weighing .bout 0 tolas found m the 1™. of on, 
RudstUda MndiVonds. Patil of the village of Kirsur m the BagoUml Taluk, 
d the'Bijapni District. All the pieces, excepting two, had been melt«l before 
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ttiey could be attached. The oSeudere were prosecuted and fined Be. 10' 
each under section 20 of the Trcasiuc Trove Act. 

(fl) A group of iuiagefi and sculptures found by the Shivxajpur Syndicate' 
Co., Ltd., while excavating an oid well at Tayabpur, a village in the Kapadvan] 
Taluha of the Eaira District. Some selected specimens were presented to the 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India. 

(10} Three small sQver bangles, one small image of Siva and tliree broken 
pieces of images fouml while removing earth and debris from, the (^ves at 
Jogesvari in the Bombay Suburban District. They have been recommended 
for acquisition. 

(11) 2 silver and 14 copper coins and 2 small copper fragmenta found by 
the caretaker on the rite of Brshinanahad'-Mansura in Sind^ and received 
through the Collector of Xawabshah. They were sent to the Superintendent, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, for examination. 

(12) A group of sculptures found in a moimd in the Chhaba Tolao in 
the Panch Mnlmlw District, Most iutereBting among them are three represent^ 
ing Vishnu. Qatuda aud a Jam Pandit. The first portrava Viahnu reclining 
flat on the seven hooded ilnanta. The broken figure near his feet is 
Lakahmi, while the one near his head is BhiimiilevL Brahma is seated on a 
lotus above the navel of Viahnu, The demons—-Madhu and Eaitabhn—arc 
standing with sn'ords and shields to the left of Bnihmat and Camda appears 
at their left. Narada with his nian and Siva seated on a lotus arc also recog¬ 
nisable to the right of Brahma. Various other amall figures adorn the top 
row. The second image represents Garuda kncEding on his left knee wlt.b his 
left foot resting on the heads of a pair of Kagaa (Plate XLVI, <f). The tiiird, 
wliich bears an indistinct inscription seems to be the effigy of a .Tain Pandit, 
named Saradat Sidharai (Plate XLVI, c). These and several other acnlptures 
have been recommended for acquisition under the Treasure Trove Act. 

Cekthai. CherXiE. —(13) A collcctiou of 48 gold pieces found in Mauaa 
Berhampore of the QiJa Banki (Government Estate in the Cuttack District. 
47 of the pieces are in thin metal with 4 pieces of a gold necklace and 2 broken 
earrings and prove to be religioua tokens or latgesse money isaued about the 
8th century by the mother of one Sripraaanna, probably a local ruler unier 
the Gupta kings. They bear the figure of Garuda in repouas4e relief. A 
thick gold piece found with them is a coin of Vishnu Gupta (c. 540-.'580 A.D*), 
whose standing image it l>eare along with a Gnnida emblem. The whole 
treasure has been recommended to be acquired at a cost of Bs, 106 (represent* 
ing the metal value plus one-fifth). It is being temporarily kept in the Patna 
5luseum Coin Cabinet. 

(14) 15 silver Muhammadan coins discovered in a Toila jungle in Maura 
Psdmnlavpur Orissa, They are now with tlm Curator, Patna Museum, for 
examinatiou, 

(15) A piece of gold spiral, over 0 tolaa in weight, found on wast& laud' 
in the Kohkn Oovernment State m the Singhbbum District. The Collector 
was asked to send this to the .Curator. Patna Museum, for examination. 
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Eastern Circle.— (16) 70 old brass ami brotizo utensils found in Chimdfa 
llil in the Gopalganj Sub-division of the ITaridpur District. These objwts 
which were referred to in last year’s report <pp. 170-171), were duly acquired 
under the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act and presented to the Indian 
MuseuTU for exhibition in the Archaeological Section. 

(17) A late Gupta gold coin found by a cultivator while tilUug his fidds 
in the village of Koykhan in the Gopalganj Sub-division of the Faridpur DistneC. 
This also w^os acquired tinder the Trcaenre Trove Act and addetl to the collec- 

tiou ot the Indian Muacum coin cabinet. 

(18) A find of 22 silver corns in on earthen pot made by one Hup >an 
Bibi of the village Khatushia. P. S. Mirzagimj; reported by the CoQ^tor of 
Bakar<rani. The coins are of the reign of Emperor Shah Alain of DelM issued 
hi the” lOtb vear of the reign of that Emperor. The treasure has been recom¬ 
mended for acquisition and distribution among the seveml innscmns. 

Sotn'HERN CiBOLE.—(ly) Copper images of Bhiksliatauamurti, Parvati ami 
Manikavasagar, found in the village of Ivurichl. Mayavaram Triluk, Tanjore District. 

(20) A copper image of Surya found in the village of Hanachandrapumm, 

Kurobakonam Taluk, Tanjore District. . . n r ■ - 

(21) A stone image of Mahavira, the 24tli Jama Tirthankara, found m the 

vUlage of PoonamiiUe, Sriperumbudur Taluk, Chingleput Distnct. 

(22) 0 Buddhist marble sculptures discovered at Goil village, 

Taluk, Guntur District, by Professor Jouveau DubreuU of L ondicherry. 
Several of the sculpture', illustrate scenes from the life of the Buddha or from 
his previous births ; others portray the Buddha seated. One piece represent- 

iufi a stupa In relief bears a small inscription at its h^. , « i . 

A of five copper plates found at Konu village lu Chicacolc Taluk 

of the Ganiam district. The plates are strung cm a rmg, the ends of which 
are soldered to the bottom of a circular seal on wMdi ia a bull conchafU e 
centre along with a conch, discus, eJmmara, umbrella, moon, sun and other 
sZtols. The plateH record the grant, of the village of Khon^ by the La^ern 
Ganga King, Ananthavorman Choda-Gangadeva, to three hundred Bmh^ 
The grant is dated Saka 1003, >lina, Krishna Panchami, Sun^y 
probably A.D.^081, March Monday), The language la Sanskrit and the 

plates found in the same ^age as No. 23. 
They record the grant of 88 cri«is of land iu the village of Tubupu by the 
FaJem Ganga king, Anautavaiman Choda-Gangadeva to the Brahmms as 
■ .tLnsation for joining subsequently with the village of Gam ifon^pam 
which was originaUv granted to the Brahmins along with the village of Khon^ 
iMbe Lgrgmnd^nther. Vajrahasta m Sake 1003- The gmnt . da^ 
U^tamyana Saks 1034 (1112-13 A.D,). The language is Sanskrit, and the 

i^p liabet ^ T&1 uj2(U* 
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SECTION VUI. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Two crxEL^BLisHED Ga 2 o>hAba Seliefs. 

Jt/r* U, Jiurgreareft. 

Two Gttiulhflrii reliefs of exceptional mteiest and which are believed to be 
ttniqiie specimens, have been recently act}u[red by the Peshawar MuBeiim. 

Morrx rkceivikc a botai. visitor.— The first, So. 81 L of the Mnseim 
coUection. ia a fragment of a frieze, length 13f% height 6|', eonsisting of one 
complete panel.to the right and tcncea of another to the left, In^t with no inter¬ 
vening pilaster. On the panel to the left are traces of a seated monh and a 
folding table suggcstK’e of a feast in the house of some pious lavman. fPIate 
XLVHI, t.) 

The scene to the right ia of onnsnal interest as the protagonist is not the 
Buddha, On a low seat, which appears to be a thick cushion, a monk is 
seated cross-legged with the feet concealed by his sanghali, which also covers 
both fihouldera. Tlie left arm is hidden in the robe but the right* is bent, the 
hand nesting on the chest. The monk is facing half rigid towai-ds a princely 
figure holding a now iudistinguishable object in Me right hand. Following 
him is a servant bearing hia maateria turban (asA^ifeio/and royal umbrella, and 
behind him an elephant with AandoA. A now defaced personage, holding a 
large handled water-pot indicative of a donation, stands behind the acated 
monk. Immediately behind the figure with the water-pot and nmning more or 
leea parallel with the left edge of the scene axe curious wavy lines which suggest 
a stream of water. 

We have, therefore, a royal personage visiting a monk {seemingly seated 
by the aide of a river) and, judging from the wateivpot. posaibiy about 'to make 
a donation. 

That the monk ia entitled to very special respect b evidenced by the fact 
that the royal visitor has removed hb turban before approaching hb presence 
exactly as did the king Bimhisara, who, when he visited the Buddha, removed the 
five signs of hb royal rank, vb.^ the umbrella, sword, W and sandals 

Kow, it has long been remarked that the Grcco-Buddhbt sculptures are 
devoted entirely to Ulustrating the stoiy of the Buddha and only one excep¬ 
tion to thb has ever been recorded, namely the relief Ko ooas \ ^ 

imiseuni, which depicts the of Ananda. Sculpture No 81 b of 

the Peshawar Museum b seemingly a second exception and the principal 
character is again a monk. Is it in thb case again Ananda immedbtelv 
anterior to hb partmrrdito ? ^ 

Nothing b known concerning the provenance of the relief which was sent 
te the Peshawar Museum without any mformatiun from the bimgafow of the 
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late sir. E. W. Tomkina, C.I.E., 0*B,E.» Inspecfcoc General of Police, North- 
"West Frontier Province, Pealiawar, where it had apparently been lying ior 
many years. 

The um<iue relief ia published in the hope that scholars in other btanchas 
of Buddhist learning may be able to identify the actors, place and occasion, 

Iksoubeu sectlae RELiEr oy TWO coTTTEKBixG WBBSTLEBS. —^The secoud, N'o. 
1038.13 a relief ISi'x which is not part of a frieze and not apparently 

from a sacred monument. The edges tfre rounded and in the middle of the 
ends the back of the stone has been cut to facilitate handling. 

In the centre, in low relief, are two contending wrestlers, the one to the 
leh somewhat heavier and slightly taller than his antagonist. Both are naked 
save for a bin cloth which forms a belt-like roll on the haunch. The taller 
wrestler grasps the loin cloth of his opponent with his left hand and with 
bis right band catches hold of the left hand of his adveraary whose right hand 
ia hidden, (Plate SXiVXD) o.) 

The sculpture is undoubtedly of the GandhEra school and the figures 
are precisely those of the professional wrestlers of to-day and call to mind the 
bravoe.s hired by Devadatta to murder the Buddha, representationa of whom 
occur in Grueco-Buddhist sculptures. Except for the two contending 
wrestlers, the remainder of the stone is quite plain save in the upper right 
corner, where is a neatly cut inscription of four Kharoshthi characters, which 
appeara to read J/iwarw/rosa. Tim may be a corrupt form of Slenander; and 
probably tbe name of one of the wrestlers. 

The works of the Gandhara school have been almost entirely devoted to 
religious subjects or to decorative reliefs for the adornment of sacred monu¬ 
ments, BO that Gtffico-Buddhist is a commonly accepted alternative designa¬ 
tion for these sculptures. The relief in question, however, appears to be a 
tare example of one of its products having no religious signification. The 
sculpture is said to have come from LSlpura in Afghaniatan. 

A COED COIN OF SAMCnRACCPTA OF THE * BatTEE-AXE TYPE.’ 

By Panritl .^tadho Snrup Fola, 

In the year 19iS-ie two finds of coins under the Treasure Trove Act 
were reported in the Punjab. '‘The first of these**, writes Mr. R, B. White- 
head " was a trouvaille of sixty gold coins which came from the village 
of Mithathal in the Hissar I>istrict of the Vimjab. Thirty-three were gold 
coins of Samudragupta, and the remaining twenty-seven were pieces of the 
later Kushans. They formed part of a lot of 86 gold coins contained in an 
earthen vessel which was turned up by the plough. Twenty-six had b^n melted 
down before the remainder were rescued. The find is of particular importance 
because Gupta coins have probably never been unearthed so far west before. 
Thev are usually found on the eastern aide of the United ProvinceB.’* Dealing 
with the more notable coins he mentions ” one very fine piece of Samudra- 
gupta’a Battle-axe Type belonging to a variety of which only one previous 
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Bpedznen is knownIt was tliia particular coin which the Darogha of the 
Central Musenni, Lahore, brought to me for cxaminatioiL It is an extremely 
rare coin of the ' Battle-axe type * * with the position of the kmg and the boy 
levereed. The only published example of this variety of the ' Battle-axe 
type,’ 30 far as 1 am aware, is reproduced in Mate XVITl, 10, of Wilson’s 
ttnd anm fnym and of this an old impression exists 

hi the British Museum. 5* But Wilson's iUuHtration does not contain the 
complete legend as the present specimen does (Plate XXIII, h). 

On the ohvEfse is the Icing to right, niinbatq^ wearing dose-fitting cap, 
coat and trousers, earrings, necklace and sword, and holding the battle-axe 
(pomiu) in his right liand, while the left hand is placed on the left hip. To 
the left of tiie king is a boy, behind whom is the crascent-topped standard. 
Ordinarily the king holds the battle-axe in hia left and rests the right hand 
on his hip, and the boy stands to his right. Beneath the left arm of the king 
is the legend Samndra, and the inscription along the border, which is in the 
Prithvi metre rends: ' 

Except a few vowel marks the legend is quite dear. An orthographical pecu¬ 
liarity is the doubting of * j ’ after ' rThe iuscription is a boast of the king’s 
victories after an exceptionally successful career of conquest: 'Victorious is 
the unconquered conqueror of unconqnered kings who wields the axe of 
Kritdnta {the god of death).' 

The reverse showa the goddess LakshmJ, nimbate, seated facing on a 
throne, as in the coins of the “ standard ” type, her feet resting on a lotus. She 
has a fiBet in her extended right hand, and a lotus in the left. In the left 
upper field is the usual monogram, and the inscription Kriidtita-partid»{^} in 
the right field. 

The epithet A>»WMta-poftrfu()iJ inscribed on both fa45ea does not occur 
in the Allahabad praiiistif bat is found in the inscriptions of Samudragupta’s 
successors. Both the Allahabad and some of his successors* mscriptioua describe 
him as equal to Antaka, another name of the god of death. 

MedUE^'AL 8aJVA SCUtPTUXES FROM JaOATSUKH .4ND JaGESVARA. 

By Pa»di7 Madho Sarup Vatu, 

Jaoatsgkh lies about S miles north of Nagar, the old capital of Kulu in 
the Kang ra District. Behind the modem temple of Sandhya Devi is a little 
gem of a !5iva temple in which there are several sculptures including an 
interesting one of Hara-Gauri. This sculpture is an alto-relievo of bold 
work-mauahip, measuring 2J' x li*. Siva is shown in hia triple form as 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, and has four hands. He has Pirvati 
^ted on his left thigh an^ is riding his vehicle, the Nandi. The fact that 
Siva has three heads and Is seated on the bul] in company with Ms consort, 
lends interest to the acniptnie. Each of the three faces has three eyes. The 


* far 1915.1$, p. IS. 

* Allu> Oatalctwt Ej/ Oufta «mt*r jms* LXXJJ]. 
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proper rigkt one depicts iSiva in his fierce aspect, witfi round, stating ey», 
knitted ej'ebrois’s, wide mouth with aide tusks, and a head'^ress of skulk 
and snakes^ The other two faces show his Iwatific aspects but have the jofo- 
tnaktifa and the ‘ iaroada! moA'uffl * as head-dresses. The upper right hand 
holds the triiula, and the lower right the aJiihamdld] the upper left hand ia 
thrown round the waist of Paivati and the lower left holds a bulbous fruit. 
Parvati holds the ojt^fAniwdld in her right hand, but the left ia broken. There 
is a lotus bud over her left shoulder. She wears the usual iom«da-#Nafciif« 
and other ornaments. Flying in the air are twro (Jandharvas carrying gaflands, 
and on either side of the Nandi a female fthauii bearer. There is no inscrip¬ 
tion on the sculpture, which k one of the finest 1 have seen in the Kulu valley. 
On stylistic grounds it may be assigned to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

At JaoissvAiU in the Almora district is a remarkable group of Hrodu 
temples, which include two pj-ramidal shrines each adorned with a iSiva panel 
in the centre of its trefoil pediment over the doorway. 

Thc panel on the southern shrine depicts l^iva’a dance. The god weara 
a braided jaimmknia, a necklace, a loin cloth and a girdle. He has four hands; 

one of the right hands holds the IrUula, while the other is held up m the 

abhaya pose j one left holds a cobra, and tlie other, which is thrown across 
the biaiy in the dtutilahasUt pose, points downwards. On raised seats to his 
right and left arc KSrtikeya and Ganeaa. In the lower ground are a seated 
male and a female musician, a standing female singer and a seated dwarf hurling 
a cobra to smite the Nataraja. Shiva’s evening dance in the Himalayas with 

a divine chorus is thus described in the Prtv^ha Stotra 

“ Sarasvati plays on the vipd, Indra on the flute, Brahma holds the time- 
marking cymbals, Lakshmi begins a song, Vishnu plays on a drum, and all 
the gods stand round about.” ^ 

In the sculpture I am describing, the singing figure mnat be Lakshiru and 
the female figure playing on the vt^, Sarasvati, while the male figure at the 
proper left end of tie panel playing on the flute may be identified as Indra 
or as Bhrijigi. The male figure with the cobra may possibly represent the 
malignant dwarf, Muyalaka, who according to an episode m the Koyil Famna 
rushed upon Siva when he visited the Taraka forest accompanied by Vishnu 
in the form of a beautiful woman and Adi^aha, to confound a multitude of 
heretical ^ishis, followers of the 

The sculpture in the panel on the northern shrine has been identified for 
me by Rai Bahadur Haya Earn Sahni, The central figure ^ted on a lotus 
throne with the QrdJim^inedkra and holding a staff (da^aj in his left hand 
is undoubtedly Lakuii^ or LakutapItuM, a well-known incarnation of Mahadeva. 
Many images and temples of this deity have already been discovered in 
Kajputana, the Central Provinces, Orissa and Kashmir. The right hand of 
Laknll^ in the present sculpture holds a rosary bstead of the citron fruit 
(mofufiflja). Of the four figures seated on both aides of Lakollsa, the two 


• T, A. R*"'* ffiWit tit P»rt X, jk SS3. 
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outer ones with joined hands are obviouslT worshippers or donois of the 
sculpture. It is not, howerer, so easj' to ideutifr the other two. An image 
of this dei^ at Belar in ilarwar is flanked fay Tamo on the right and 
Agni on the left, while another figure at Atru in the Kotah State has Bniluna 
on the right and Vishnu^ on the left. The pot-bellied figure on the proper 
right of the god in the sculpture under notice may perhaps be identified 
as Brahniit j the corresponding figure on the other aide has, however, matted 
hair and cannot be a representation of Vishnu. 


Soke Tekfles at the Village of Toka, Ahmeokagar District. 

By Mr, G, €. Chandra. 

ilr. E. V. Joahi, Sardar of the Deccan and Jagirdar of the village 
of Toka m the Eevaaa Taluka of the Ahmednagar District, has recently iirought 
some ancient temples and ghate to the notice of Government. Tlie temples, 
three in numher, enclosed withm a compound, stand on the bank of the river 
Godavari jnst at its confluence ^rith the Pravara. There are two entrances 

to the compound, one to the east and the other to the west. 'Phe east entrance, 
which has a Naqqarldiana above it, is not much used. The main central 
temple, which is dedicated to Siddhe.4vara Malifideva, faces the east. The 

two othera. to the north and south of it, are dedicated to a dm (goddess) and 
Vishnu respectively. The main temple lisa a very finely decorated mandam 
m Its front. In the floor of the mmdajia is a square pit, apparently meant for 
the performance of Jtoma, which is covered over by a stone .slab carved with 
the figure ^ a tortoise. The matjdnpa is carried on eight pillars and four 
pilasters. The bracket-capitals are adorned with squatting fimircs. The 

pillars stand on low walls which are used as seats and provided with back 
Tests On the onteide faces of these walls several gods and goddesses are 

carved. The garbhaynJui or ahrme has two doors, the one to the south havimr 
been opened out at a later date through what was originally a niche The 
outside waUs of the anturdh ate decorated with Paurauic scenes The panel 
on the north wall shows Indra seated on bis couchant elephant in front of a 
temple with its mandapa occupied by a lion, thus showing that it was dedicated 
to the Dovi. The standard or dhvaja of Indra is carried by a man sfeandini, 
b front tbo elspto To the left of thi, panel a landing ™«ed hu^n 
figure aith a t^ent coded about rta leg,, ft „„ « 

his nght. The lyinged figure may. therefore, be identified Pa,..„q 
tod eebicle ol Vfrbnu. The panel „„ the areftb walltpL” a""™";; 
figure, atandmg on a litgbt of ^p, Th, acene appear, to reprerent n marr^, 
con.pM,t.on (rei,e„^re), at .rhieb ft piardng a fiying fiab in the Ifr 

by oh^ing ft, refi«:fron », tb, water kept in . big bowl at to tot 

wbien wa. in vogn. during the 15tb and Ifitb cent^re 

. ai.>i a.,- .t rt, a..., p„ i,^ ire-iaj!- 
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of the IfbEam Sbahi and Adil Sbahl kings of Ahmednagat and Bijapur. After 
tbe great Maratba dbaater at Panipat, Nizam Ali destroyed several Hindu 
temples of Toka in 1791, and tr^es of later restoration and additions roade 
to the temple of Siddhe^vara MabBdeva appear to show that this structure 
must also have suffered at his bands. An isolated inscription on a wall of the 
temple of Vishnu is dated in the J^aka year 1915. 

The ghats referred to above are five in number and built along the banka 
of the Godavari. The two central ones to the north of the temple are 
much weatLer-wom. The others seem to have been repaired and added to 
snbaeqnently. Inscriptions of the J?aka years 1083 to 1985 are engraved on 
them. 

CONTBAVENTIOX OT THE AxcrENT? MoNUHJlSTS PrESERVATIOX ACT IX THE DXTTEU 

PHOVINCES. 

Ity Khatt Snhib Zttfot' Ifosow, B.:!. 

An unfortonate case of vandalisra that occurred in the Northern Circle 
during the year under repo^rt was the demolition of the walla of the outer 
court' of thi Jaunpur Tort, The Fort is said to have been erected by the 
Emperor Firoz Shah, while the court in question was added to it by way of 
fortification by Slunim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan. the Governor of Jannpnr durmg 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar. The court consisted of an enclosure 
Hurroundetl bv battlemented walls, and entered by a gateway ornamented 
with tilework/ For a long time it had been in occupation by the PoUce Depart¬ 
ment as a Kotwali. and several small buildings, such as quarters for constables, 
stables, etc., were comrtructed in connexion with it. In 1925 the Kotwali 
was removed to other buildings in the town, and the material of the ^ditions 
mnde bv the Police Department were sold by them at a pubUc auction. On 
news b^ received of this the Superintendent of Police, Jaunpur. was at 
once requested to issue instructions that in the course of diamantling the m^eru 
Police buildines the ancient walls of the Fort should not he damagod. fbese 
orders were duly iaaued and communicated to the purchaser concerned, but 
for some reason best known to himself the latter pulled down the walls of the 
outer court. At the instance of this Department he was, therefore, pri^ 
rated by the Police under Section 19 of the Ancient Monuments Piescri^atjon 
Act (Vn) of 1004. The court, however, held that the walls were not ancient, 
but were built by the Pdice Department in modem times and duly sold by 

them. On these grounds the man woe acquitted. 

Another cose of vandalism that occurred during the year was the desicra- 
tion of a grave at Pirghaih on the Kidge at Delhi. The gmve is m the second 
storey of the building and, contrary to Muslim practice, is placed from west 
to east. According to a tradition it was constructed in memory of a^ saint, 
who used the apartment in which it is placed as his chillagah or worshippi^ 
Dlace and one day suddeoly vanished from there. The cenotaph ^ ™ 

veneration by the public, and the whole building, w^ch was really a Shikargah 
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or footing box of Firo* Sltak, is known after the saint as Pirghaib or th» 
vaniahed saint. The damage done to the cenotaph and its head pillar was 
fortnnately not v«y aerimis, but aa it was a cognizable offence, the local Police 
made prompt inveatigation m the matter. The cnlprit baa not so far been 
traced. Steps have been taken to reatoro the cenotaph and the head pillar, 
w h will take precisely the same form as the original construction. 
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SECTION LX. 

DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 

Ancient IIosuments Piuoservation Act and Listing of Moncmbnts. 

United P/dwhccs.—T hiee Mnhsmiiiadsii monuments in the United Pro¬ 
vinces were declnred protected during the year under review and 11 monu. 
ments were removed from the List of Monuments accepted as a Central oharg^ 
In order to ensure their proper maintenance agreements were execute^ an 
registered with the owners or mntewaUis {Trustees) of the foUowing 4 pnvately 

Ofwned monuments:— 

1. Dargah of Sayyid Balar Masud at Bahraich, 

2. Khnlis MothUa or Char Uogli JIasjid at Jaunpur. 

3. Jami Maajid at Samhhal in the District of Momdab^. ^ 

4. Shrino of Kahir Shah at Maghir village in the Baati DLstnct- 

One Bonaumt, » momd at Ifli»»pvit in th» Bmmkh District, in the 
d.«ge of Ao Superintendent, Hindu nnd BuddUnt Monnmentn, wna noMed 

“'^^'(0) HWn oKd Budikia mooumenta weM 

decUred protected under the Ancient MonumenU Preaervetron Act. nnd Ao 
p„*.cted mound “ D" et Hamppu tru. ecquSrcd for 

Lpe were duo Akel. to ocgotktc agreemcote 7*^“ J ^ 

monument., but Ace emre not eomplete^ore Ae end of Ae ^r 
(6) J/uhommodoo ood BritM dfoaumete.-The eomctio. of the tad 
MuhLLaduo and BritWi Mouumento engaged Ao atteptoo 

tor a cooaidetabte time. One monument alene Ae ChiA Bwli. M 
tW t^d Mnpbal higheraT between Hauau Abdal^ and Attoek. »aa declared 
^r^^^d l^tod i a Ccptmi charge. The Aarge of four Br^ monn- 
piot^ aoo ^ of Brigadin-Geneial C. R. Cureton and Lt.-Col. 

W "HMdock at Ranmagar in Ae Gujianwala District, Lord H^’e Greve at 
m! 1 in the Eannta District, and the cemetery et SIuuafiargaA were 
to Ae EcoleaiaAical Department, 11 so-called Kto j 

nroved to be old Britiul. Tdegtaph pillars, were remoyed from the luut rf 
Mm.nmenA. Agreemtas respecting privatoly 
^mT^tcred into with Ae owner, of the moeqne mid tomb of Tahar ^^n 
NAr in Ae Mnaaffargarh District, and with Ae Muto^h ^ 

M^'nc I-hore. Propeeal. for agimunmifs arc etiU bemg o^deta by A. 
o!^ of the very importont monuments of Multan, of Shamsher Khan a 

Tomb at Batala, Gurdaspor District, and of 

mO. and Kanml Diutata tfc. Ancient Monu- 

rrp— ITh tl^rnTwn Ao.. ^dtan ha™ 

z: S^bl. rdudmice to do to. ^i. » dl the more regrettable as As 
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moQumentfl of Multan aro of exceptional beauty md arcMtwtupal intemt. 

^l-advised alteiationa or addKtiona to thmn would be lamentable, 
■n cr * tion 16 of the Aet an owner is expressely exempted from any penalties 
an B may, therefore, in the absence of an agreement, destroy, injure, alter, 
deface or imperil a monument as he chooses, 

Deai-Fire Muhammadan monumnnts were declared protected under the 

i^cient Monuments Preservation Act and accepted as a Central Government 
charge, 

, /ronfier—The traffic in Gandhara sculptures still continues in spite 

of the notification issiied under Section 17 (1) of the Ancient Monuments Pro- 
servation Act The Afridia in the vicinity of the Shpola Stupa, as a result of 
ora ion m t e Khyber, have taken to digging on their own account and 
filing the finds to visitors on the spot. It is a pity that them ia no means of 

popping these haphazard diggings but the Act does not function in tribal 
fcemtory, 

Bmbay PrtsidencD and S.W.-Kotiftj.tion, ol prototbn in r«p,ct oE 
tte folloTOg h.ve been iaened :_Temp!«, nnd Rntewnvs nt 

■.nnkim, Begom Tnlno. dnm and oonneeting aequeduet eritb water towers at 
Bljapnr; and monninenta nt Morn in the Nawnbahah District. U monumnota 
w«e removed from «ie list of protoeted monnmente, i.«„ 9 in the Taneh Mahals 
Distnct I m the Poona Distrfet. 1 in the Bombay Snburban Dislriet. t in the 
Bawibshah District, nnd 1 in the Ahmednbnd District, Out ot 34 monu¬ 
ment. ^sd ns protected in 1921 in the Pnnrll Mnhols District, thirty were 
eoniirmed as sueb sites eascM semtiny. The following 10 monnme^ have 

tl*”D«Tutf Tl specified in the SehediiJe oi 

Dirfrtn T '■ Ahmedabad 2, Poans t. Nosik 1, Katnngisi 

Agseemmt, have been entered into with the owners of the tombs 

A mnjswsr ol Bijspui wss prosecuted onder section Id ol the Ancient 
Monuments Prsss.v.t.o„ Act for disfigming ,h, gntewnv el the PoZ^! 
^spd and feed He 30 by the City Magistmte ot the place. The 
meipabty having damaged the stone screen in the inlet of the Kankaria Tank 

^ "P"'®’supervision of the Public Worts Department. 

Bikur Olid 0,„,o.-No moniiments in the Bihar ami Orissa were proteited 
mder the Ancient Monuments Pressrvntion Act. during the year under mview 
At the instiinee of the Local Public tVoske Department, n Contraetd of Bih« 

of the Bihss Fort, a prot«ted monument. He was convicted nnd sentenced 
to a fee of Re. 0 m. m default, to 2 days simpt, imprisonment. 

The Snpermtendsnt completed the List of Monuments in the Bihnr and 

Orisse Provmee togrther with some I 70 mustsatinns and maps, nnd the same 

Imft be^n sent to tke press for printing. ^ 

Omt™/ Prom,ice. mid Brtor.-rwo monument, in th. Bhnndsra District 
nme provisionally protmited, namely i_the ,hrin. dedicated to Mnhndr., 
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Nag ra and the reinams of thi* oife^unfrallation wall of Pauni Fort. The forinar 
ia » tiimple ahriDe of the middle mediievftl period with square, colmmaded 
mandttpa and Braaller projecting dead ; tie latter, a pietiiresque length of wall 
with ehttttTi'trajH)e<l bastiona raised on a low hill creat banking the road into 
Pattni. The onlr other monument notified as protected was also in the 
Bbandjira District ; vii„ the remains of two old temples at Padampur^ now 
meretv a coUectiOTi (if massive stones m aeparate heaps, one just outside and 
to the north of the Padampur village and the other inunediately south of the 
adjoimm; village of Lfaneahpur. They are Ijotb half Ttnried in the earth, and 
are iwmarkitble chiefly for the great aiae of the stones. 

Kaclier notiflea rions protecting the following 27 inonumente were with- 
drami by the Central Provinces Government in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment;—In the AJcoltt District, the Sipi Mahal at Mangml; m the Betiil Dis¬ 
trict, tlie Fort at Shergarh ; in the Bhandara District, the Temple of Chantliku 
Devi at Pauni and a sniall dilapidated temple at Xagm ; in the BUaspuT Dis¬ 
trict, the Madarbada at Ratanpur and the Temple at Bamhii ; in the Chanda 
DistrUTt, the enclosure wall of the Mahadeo Temple at Chanda, the Someshwar 
Temple at Dadmnhalpura, the Meroti Temple in Bhiwapurpetb. Balkrshah’s 
1'omb at Ballapur. the old Temple near Taka Taiao at Bhandak, the Bhadra- 
nath Temple at Bhandak, Bbawatii’s Cave at Bhandak, the old temple at 
Bhatala, the old Fort and ruined Temple at Dawalwada, the Mahadw Temple 
at Dewalwada, the Fart Gateway at Segaon. the old tank at Junoua. the 
Mabadeo Temple at Waghnakh and the Mahadeo temple at Amdiharba ; in 
the Nagpur District, the Stone Circles at Watboda, the site of an old temple 
at Naniapiiri, the ruins of the Mahratha Fort at Umrer, the Tank and Mandapa 
opposite the Dattatreya Temple at Ramtck, Kalimata's Temple at Eamtek 
and the Fort at Nagardhan ; and in the Saugor District, the so-caUed Buddhist 
Temple^ At Gtullioli J^lwAIlA^^^ 

These noriScations were withdrawn either because the monument 
concerned proved on being visited by an ATchseological Officer to be not nmrth 
preserving, or because the o^vnet was not willing to enter into an agreement 

for its maintenancie under Section 5 of the Act. 

J?nsten» Cirde,—&± the instance of the late Superintendent of the Rastem 
Circle, eight monuments, aU in the Bankiira District, were added to the list 
of Protected Monumente in Bengal daring the year under review, namely:— 
Rtttneswar temple at Mausa Jagannathpur, Radha-Damodar temple in Mausa 
Ohutgoria, Jain temple at Mauza Pareshimth, a temple site now repmsented 
only by a mound and statue of Suiya at Mauza Pareshnath, a temple site now 
represented oiilv bv a mound at Mauza Sarengarh, a temple site now re¬ 
presented only' by a mound with statues of Ganesha and Nandi on it at 
Mauza Sarengarh, an image of Durga slaying Mahishasum at Satengarh, 
ami a temple site now represented only by a mound with an image of Nandi 
on it at Barengarh. Notifications of protection have been rescinded in respect of 
the five foUowiug monuments m Bengal :-fort known as Tribeni oi Sonakauda, 
District Dacca; tomb of NaWab Nostat Jung and three others in the same 
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enclosure^ namely, the tomb of SbamB-ud-DanJlali, Qainar^ad-DnuHab and 
Gbari-nd-Dm Hyder, District Dacca; tomb of Alaud-Haq at Patidua, District 
ilalda; the shrine {Moatiue and Tomb) of Kur Qutb Alam at Patidaa, Diatrict 
Halda and the tomb of Makdum Akhi Siiaj-ud-din at Firozptir in Gaur, District 
Maldii. Tlie followbg 10 motmnientB not being of a strictly aichasological 
•chaiaeter have been trnnsEemd to the CommeM© DepartmcDt for future 
maintenance (Govenunent of India Noti6cation No, 2373-Edn„ dated 6tb 
December 1028)Oark’s monnment, Sahebganj, Burdwan District; two tombs 
in North Park Street Cemetery, Calcntta * tomb of the Rev. Joseph Paget, 
Dacca; tumha of Aleaaudw Gsoma-de’Koroe and General Uoyd, Daijcelmg; 
Dutch Cemetery, 3 groves in the English portion and 84 in'Dutch portion. 
Chinsuroh, District Hooghly; Danish Cemetery, 17 graves, Seramporei Dis¬ 
trict Hooghly; John Pjetce’s Tomb, aCdnapore ; old Dutch Cemetery, Kali- 
kapur. District- Mmehidahad ; Station buna] ground, Babnlbona. District Murohi- 
dabad and the old residency burial gromid, Eosimharar, District .Mnralndal>ttd- 

The Superintendent baa submitted a corrected list of monumentB pro¬ 
tected under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act in Bengal and Assam. 

Madras. —A complete list of protected monun^ents in tlie Madras Preri- 
deucy accepted as Central charges has been submitted by the Superintendent 
and 3 new monuments have been added to the list. Tirumalai Naiok’s Palace 
at Madura was removed from the list of Protected Monuments and made over 
to the Govemnicnt of Madras for maiutenanco and use, 

Bunna Cfrofe.—During the year under review no action was taken under 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act and no addition was made to the 
fist of protected monuments in Burma. 


PuBLicanoNs. 

The following publications were isaned by the Department durini! the 
1026-27. 


rear 


1. Seport of the ArchmAofficat Survey of Didm for 1022-23 

edited by Dr. D. B. Spooner, B.A,, Ph.D. ’ 

2. rinnwaf Eept^ri of the Archaoloyical Survey of India for 1023-24 

e*lited by Sir John Marshall, Kt., C.I.E,, litt. D. etc, ** ' ' 

3. Memoir No. lO.-TAe Jami Masjid ai Badmm and other 

in the Umted Provinces, by Mr. J. F. Blakiaton. ^ 

4. Memoir No. 22.—An historical JfeTjtmV on the Ouih i. 

J. A. Pag., A.R.I.B.A. 

«. Memoir So. 2e.-J’m> oj PaBam Kiug. a»J /!„ PMim in. 

enpl^ in e ,„nple « MMatipuram. by R*. 

H. Knshna Saatn, B.A. 

rt. Memoir No. ««d the aulhorehip of Thirteen Trivandrum 

Plays, by Mr. Hiraimnda Sastri, M.A., M,0.L. 

7. Meitiw No. of CaRiffraphy in the Ikthi Museum of 

Jrclupoloffy, by Khan Sahib Maulvi Zafar Hasan, B,A. 
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8. Memoir No* 31 .—The htdus VoBfiV '■” V^ic Period, by Rar 

Bahadur Eomaprasad Chanda, B..4. 

9. Annual Hepiti oh Sauth Indian Eflgrajihy, for tho year ending 31st 

March 1925. 

10. C(^a\o(fue of the Tklhi il/useu»i of Archmology^ 2ud Edition, by Mr. J. 

P, Blakiston* 

11. Aioh®ologicai Survey of India, New Impetial Series, Volume XLiX, 

SoidA h\dian /jwcrtp/Mww Teasle, Fcfw/ne \\ by Rao BiiJuirsiur 

IL Krishna Sastri, B.A. 

12. Corpus Inscriptisnuw, Indicarum, FoinnuJ I, “ Insofiptimis of Asoka 

by Dr. E. Huitaach, Ph.D. 

13. A Guide to SancAi, by Sir John Mata hall, Kt,., C.l.E,, Lilt. D., 

translated into Urdu by Maulvi Mohd, Hamid, B.A. 

14. Guide to (he Buddhist of Samalh, by Rai Bahadur Days Ham- 

Bahni, M.A., 4th Edition. 

16, Annual Report of the Superintendent, Archaohgical Survey, Bnnna,. 
* for the year 1926, 

Photoobaphs. 

Director General of Archteology .—598 photographs were taken in ther 
Director Generars office. 200 of them were of exciavationa, aitea and antiquities 
at Taxila, while the remaining SOS relate to recent excavatLons at Mohenjo- 
daro. In addition to prints of the above, 1,050 prints received from the Archfflo- 
logical Superintendents were mounted in the albums kept for reference in the- 
Central Archasological Library. 

Northern Circle, Jjyra.—149 photographic negatives were prepared in the^ 
office of the Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monumenta. Of these, 
107 were in connection with the conaervation of ancient raonuraents at Agra, 
Delhi, Kaaia and Jaunpore, 17 were of certain new exhibits in the Delhi- 
Museum, 8 of images at the Mathura and -Sarnath Musenma, and 8 of the plans 
of Pathan buildings at Delhi. 

Lo7iore.—In the office of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist .Monu¬ 
ments 202 negatives were prepared. Of these 21*2 relate to the excavation sites 
and antiquities at Harappa. The remaining 47 negatives were views of monu¬ 
ments at Jagesvara, Champawat, Qarhwa, Kaaia, Sahet, Samath and Kangta 
and of antiquities in the Inhore and Sarnath Museums. Three negatives 
{Nos. 3704-07) were tranaferred to the Superintendent, Arcbaological Survey, 
Frontier Circle, as they were preparetl for Mm at his request. 408 prints were 
supplied tn the public on payment and 40 to Archeological Officers free of cost. 

Fftmtier Ctre/e,—In the Frontier Ciiole 135 photographs were token during 
the year under review, 31 of which were in connection mth. the conservation 
of the Lahore Fort, aivd 28 of the antiquities in the Peshawar Museum. Some 
SO negatives of inscribed rocks, caskets and other antiquitifs or of estompages 
were specially prepared for Dr. Sten Konow, who is editing the post-Aaokau 
Kharoahthi insoriptiona. The remaining negatives were taken as tecorda of the 
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condition gf the monunients inspectod by the 8iipcrijiteiuient or for purposes 
of illustrating conservation and other notess, 

Prrata costing Ks. 59-7-0 were sold to the public incLuding foreign viaitora. 
and archsDulogists in Europe and America. 

H estem Cirde. —108 new negatives were prepared in the WttJtern Circle. 
Out of the 1,231 prints prepared, 641 ware supplied to the Director General 
for mounting in his record albunw, 210 to Archiuolpgical Supcaintondents. and 
201 were sold to the public. 

C’wrfrol Circle, —192 photo-negatives were prepared fn the. Centra! Circle, 
during 1920-27. 100 were of monunicnta in the Province of Bihar and Omaa 
and 26 in the Central Provinces. ITie Bihar and Oriaaa photographs induded 
viewi of the remains excavated at Nalanda and Bulandibagh (Pataiiputra), 
the prehistoric Jarasandh-ka-Baithok at Bajgjr and the Mughal Palace at 
Euhtasgarh. In the Clentral Provinces, photographs of the Imadshahi Musque 
at Fatehkhekia and a number of the Faruqi monumants at Burhaupur were 
taken, 27ti photograplia were supplied to the public und 195 to Arduioologica[ 
OfHcere. Eatampages of four imwriptions in Bihar and Orisaa were made and 
sent to the Gc»vemmcnt Epigraphist for dedphenaent. A revised list of photo- 
negatives iu the Central Cirdo has been undei preparation and will be sent 
to the Presis for priuting shortly. 

Eaeiert* Ctrde. —^The number of phoUMiegatjves added to the collection 
of the Eastern Circle totalled 34«. Of this number, aa many as 293 related 
to the conservation and exc^avation works at Paharpur, Eajshahi District. 
The distribution of the remainder was as follows :—A»saia. 16, the Bajshjthi 
Museum 6. Dacca District J3, Tribenf in the Hooghly Dmtrict S, Bankuia 
District J, MtuiihidaJ*ad Diirtrict 4, and Malda District 7. It was nut posaibJo 
for the phottigniphio staU to bring the photo-olbuma up to date owing to the 
latge incrouae of photographic work and to their protracted aliaence from head- 
quarterB wluk? in comp at Pohiirpur. U photographs were supplied to the 
public at a coat of Ks, 31, wMoh was duly credited to Uovermuont. The 
demand for photographs is likely to be heavier hereafter aa the list of photo- 
negatives corrected up to 31st October 1926 has recently been issued. 

Souaem Cirek.~ln the Southern Circle 115 photo-negativ® were pre¬ 
pared. 502 prints at a cost of Ke. 540 were supplied to the public, the aaln- 
procecds being miditcd jjitu the tmaamy. The photo printe, which are in 
good order and kept up to date, were inspected by a number of viatom, mostiy 
Ed ucational OllicerB, 

liurim Circk,—185 new photo-negativ® were added to the collection in 
the office of the Superintendent, Archasological Survey, Bunna. Photogiapha 
were taken of a bronxe lotus ahijne and two bronxe images of seated Buddhas, 
the originals of whidi are in the posaession of private individuals at Pagan and 
Nyaung-oo, but moat of the negatives relate to aites and antiquiti® discovered 
at Pagan and DM Prome. 

liuiiaH il/i»sc«fu.—HI negtttavea were taken in the Archteologioai iSection 
of the buiian Museum during the year. 
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Drawings. 

Dirtctor Geneml oj Afchfiioh^jy—hx adiUtion to “ L " area surveyed peraonally 
by Mr. E, Mackay, tkree new drawings were prepared of the excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro on the scale of lO'-l' and in *vaTiotta colours in order tosjiowthe 
different strata of buildings. Por this purpose all the drawing prepared in 
the previous years had to be revised imd new coloured tracings made. Mr. fl. 
L. Dhajua made a detailed drawing on a large scale of the tank unearthed 
last Tear and 4 other large drawings of tlio important building exposed in 
the B section of HD area were prepared by the draftsman. At Taxila, the 
diawinga consisted of 4 plansi and 3 sections of the diggings in the city of 
Sirkap and at the Ktinala Monastery; 

Northern CiVefe, Agra ,—The Superintendent, Muhaminadan and British 
Monuments, reporta that the two temporary draftsmen continued tha survey 
of the ancient monuments at Delhi and props ret! measured drawings of 10 
buildings. They also iukod in the drawings of Hnmayun’s tomb plotted in 
the previous year and traced the survey plan of the 'old city of Delhi, including 
the Lai Kot,' Jahanpanah, Tughlaqabad, Adikbad and Siri, TIio Assistant 
draftsman prepared a large number of working drawings and tracings in con¬ 
nection with conservation works, 

NortherH Cirtk, Lalwre. —Tlie two draftsmen attached to the ofBce of the 

Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Ifonumcnts. prepared 5 drawings of the 
excavations at Harappa and 5 ilrawings in colour of the painted pottery 
found there. 

ffonlwr Circle. —D drawings were prepared, thp majority of which relate 
to the work in the Lahore Fort or to the conservation of monuments. A 
survey plan of the outer wall ol the Lahore Fort has been made, which should 
prove of especial aecvico, as hitherto no accurate plan of the whole Fort area 
has been avaiiable, 

IVwXwi CtVefe.—Apart from several plans reqixired in connBCtion with the 
conservation of monuments, only one new drawing, namely of the Pancfuilea- 

vara or Fateleiivara Caves at Bhamburda, District Poona, was completed. 
The tidea, scales, etc,, of 24 drawings pertaining to the temples on the Sstran- 

java hill weie finished and seat to the Director (.reneral. 

Central Circle.—The Superintendent, Arehmological Survey, Central 
■Circle, reports that the drawings made in 1926-27 were mostly of the monu- 
nients at Nalanda, where a record was prepared of the earliest stupas th/it 
form the nucleus of the great stupa moimd. Site 3, aho^ring them in relation 
to the later integuments about ^em. Details of the lower fecade of the 
outermost integument on the east side of this stupa were also recorded before 
its removal to expose the eorlier structures inside. In Monastery Site No. I, 
drawings were made of the sequence ol three shrines that ooout one oyer the 
ether, projecting from the south side of the interior courtyard. Survey plans 
to the large scale required by the Land Acquisition Officer were preparorl for 
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tlie purpose oI acquinng land for an approach road to the Kalanda site acroee 
the fields, and again for a road to connect with a large tank to the west that 
had previoofily been acquired as a dumping place for spoil earth; and working 
drawings of sn inscribed tneniotial pillar designed to conuaemoTate the Kits' 
of the old East India CompanT Factoir at Firinghi-Kut, Hariharpur near 
Cuttack, were also made and submitted to the Local Government, 

EasitTH Besides attending to the conservation and excavation w*ork 

at Pahoipui the draftsman completed dmwings of the Pahafpur excava¬ 
tions carried on during the year ltt20-27 and two drawings of the excavationa 
‘ exetiuted during the previous vcat were also made. Two incomplete drawings 

relatmg to the Siddhos^ara temple at Bahulara in the Bankura Diatrict, Bengal 
and the Garhgaon palace at Karira in Sil>sagar District, Assam, were com¬ 
pleted during the year, 

Aoti/Aerri Circle,- During the year under review two new drawings wero 
prepared and a few plana and tracings made for ofGce record. 

Burvm fTtrefe.—^venteen new drawings were made, of which two were 
plana of the Behe and Lemyethna templea at Hmawza, the remainder being 
plans and flections of excavaHon sites at Hmawxa (Old Prome) and Pagan. 

Pebsonitel. 

During Sir John Marshall's absence on deputation and leave Mr- 
J. F. Blaldston continued to officiate as Director General and Raj Bahadur 

Daya Ram Saiini ns Deputy Director General. Rui Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi- 
wns appointed to the newly created temporary post of Deputy Director 
General for Exploration with effect from the IJth Novemljer, 1926, and tho 

post of Deputy Director General remained vacant from that date to 28th 
January, 1927, Mr, Blakiston bolding the dual charge of Director and Deputy 
Director during this period. On Sir John Marshall's return on the 28tli January, 
1027, Mr. Blaldston reverted to the post of Deputy IHrector Generd. Mr. K 
J. It. aiackay, was appointed in November to one of the newly created 
poHte of Assistant Superintendent for Exploration, flfr. K, N. Dikahit,' Superin¬ 
tendent, Archieological Survey, Western Circle, was granted leave on 
average pay for fi weeks with effect from the 23rd February, lase, and an 

extension of fl months* leave on medical certificate was also given to him ha 
contmuation. Mr, G. C, Chandra, Assistant Superintendent, Weatem CJircle, 
officiated for hinx. On the exphy of the leave (on Sth October 1026) Mr' 
Dilrahit was transferred to the Eastern Circle, He took charge of the Eastern 
Circle, from the Superintendent, .4rclueologic(d Section, Indian Muficum, Calcutta on 
the iSth October 1926. Mr. R. D. Banerji, was suspended with effect from 
tlie leth Augnst, 1926, and has amce been removed from Govt, service with effect 
from that date. The Superintendent, Archeedogient Section, Indian Museum 
Calcutta, held charge of the Eastern Circle in addition to his own duties with 
effect from the above date, till Mr. K. N. Dikehit relieved him. There were no 
changes in the officer personnel of the Frontier, Burma, Northern (Agra and 
Lahore), or Western Circles nor in the Epigraphical Branch of the 
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^cliffiological Deportment. Meaara. DiiroiscUe and G. Venkoba Kao were granted 
one year's extension of Herrice from the 25tli June and the 16th. Jtay 1927, 
respectively. Mi. A. H. Longhnrat, Superintendent, Archniological Survey, Southern 
CHrole, proceeded on 10 monthB' leave from the ist March, 1926, and was granted 
an extension of 2 months and 9 days’ leave in continuation, with eSeot from the 
lat January, 192S, Mr, Muhammad Ilamid Knraishi, Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent, Archicological Survey, Central Circle, othdated as Bupermtendent, 
Aichoeological Bnn'ey, Southern Circle, during his absence, Mr. Kuraishi's 
place in the Central Circle remamed vacant and Mr. Page continued to perform 
the dual functions of the Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent, Central 
Circle, till the Shid July, 192G, when he proceeded on leave on average pay foi 
3 raontha. Mr. B. L. Dhsma, Assistant Superintendent for Central India and 
Kajputana, ofliciated aa Superintendent during the period of Mr. Page a leave. 
Mr. Page returned from leave in Ottoljer as Siipcrintendont in the Central 
Circle, and Mr. Diiama reverted to hia original post. On reversion Mr. Hamid 
returned to the Central Citole as Assistant Superintendent on the 28th March, 

1928. 

SCHOLAitSKirS, 

In January, 1926, the Government of India sanctioned the revival of three 
acholarahipa, mz., (1) for Sanskrit, (2) for Persian and Arabic and (3) for Archi¬ 
tecture, for the training of Indians in connection with exploration. 

The following scholars were selected by a Committee of throe members 
consisting of the Director-Geneial of Arohmology, the Educational Commis- 
aioner with the Government of India and Sir Haii Singh Gour, and were 
appointed with the appro\"al of the Government of India with efiect from the 
dates specified. 

1. Mr. Hargovind La! Srivastava, M.A., Sanskrit Scholar, 23rd Septem¬ 

ber, 1026. 

2. „ Quroahi Mohammad Moneer, B.A., Persian and Arabic Scholar, loth 

Sept€ tuber, 1020* ^ 

3. Shib Charon Mukherji, B.A., Aichiroctural Scholar, 1st Novem¬ 
ber, 1926. 
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VLITE VJL 




■I, Htita Setk ?I: N K tnhrNKii imvi-nt, ^iidvvtne; tEn%'KiN 

FAlMbK or ihTH ^^TUrA OF -iTH sTUPA ISHlItH [T* WITH fTTfl 
FfR.IttTENO SIF THP FSTH sTtlPA SUVlHiliTKIl HH (XlSflOrTF F.rNTKJ.H:: 

h'^nmi S 


I 

I 



M_ ^^U,ANT^A^ UONASTFItV HTTB Xo. 1. U UN MXTIIANFF’ rsn^HN-U. tiTAEIF 
or J.ATKit >IOS ^STRIlV f+HOWISO ITSJJEliE'INNlNn TN I'HoOHEFiK WVVH ISNIlH 
liftlL'K-HK.UtTESO JS POSITION ■ Wumi H-W iTME KTS^PFEIP >liI}F-WAr4; IW 
sT.iin js vK iKOoiiiiPFt H3:rA]Ei 3iv THF I'unjjp Ui]EEK^ hFFunMrM 

i'EAEIH ArjO.E 


«*. Nai^anpia: Mo\A!^TEiiii ?im: Xo, II Mats wfht HN'TfsA.SEK knoavatkip 

TO liKVA PALA LKVPO, SHOWlstJ MAcK WATJj UF LAT^JH Z^IOXASTKhV 
i^lfPPflHTKP OM f'OAFHETE-PAOrJJ i: 5? HE H PIN NINO TU HEPHE^iES-r OllIlOSAI. 
iJEHniS PilL'NS> IPKNEaTH IT; FJIU >3 wfht. 



h, N.u.^Nrn: Stl im ^itf^ 4: hvmh of sth nTViw: untkimoie or 
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